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THf SIDFS INCIDENT AND THE SURAT FACTORY’S 
DEMANDS IN 1683 

By 

Ai G. PAWAR, Kolhapt:. 

The principal English factory on the western a^ast of India was Surat 
before Bombay took its place in course of time. Tlie relations between tfk 
gentlemen at Surat and Aurangzib were never sm.'K^th and, bt foi"'. thi end of 
the 17th century, they experienced the worst treatment at the hands of the 
Emperor. They did not lose any opportunity of vindicating their grievaiices 
and applying for the favours of the Emperor. One such occasion ar(;sc in 
the year 1683. 

The Sidi of Etenda-Rajapur, as he was described, acted at this time as 
the admiral of the Emperor and was allowed to winter his ships at Bombay. 
One^ day in May, 1683, an ugly incident occurred for no known cause. One 
of the Sidi’s men attacked two English soldiers one of whom died of the 
wound. The Sidi instead of dealing with the man as an offendej tried to 
protect him and sent him off to Surat. The English Prt^sidency sent a pro- 
test to the Governor of Surat heavily complaining against the Sidi. “Jno. 
Chase and Francis Day ”, reads the Surat Consultation of June 20, 1683, 
“waited on the Govemour with the President's address, who (i.e. the Gover- 
nor) seemed to be very concerned at the occasion causcKi by the Siddy’s indis- 
cretion in setting so great a value upon such inconsiderable fdlow (i.e. the 
offender), keeping him from justice and thereby raising so high a dispute 
betwixt our Government and him and being made sensible of what evil con- 
sequence the effect may be before there can be’ reconciliation if such notorious 
crimes are' not punished according to desert for public e.xample to deter the 
committing such enormities for the future. The Govemour returned an order 
to the Siddy (to be forwarded by the President) [xjsitively requiring him to 
deliver up the person that committed the murder of the Englishman to public 
execution upon the Island 

When matters were being accommodated so favourably to the English, 
another ugly incident was committed, this time, by the Captain of an Eng- 
li^ ^ip. The first news that reached the Presidency at Surat was recorded 
in their Consultation of July 12, which says, “ Last night arrived to us the 
unwelcome news of the Berkley Castles firing several guns at the Siddy in his 


1. The account of the incident given here is mainly baaed on Factory Records, 
Surat, No. 5 (1682-1702), India Office Library. A brief narration of the event 
baaed on original papers may be found in Orme’s, Historical Fra^mnls, p. 173. 
See also Banaji's Bombay and Ithe Sldis, pp. 35-36. 

2, F. R. Smed, No. 5. 
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ship at some aijront that his people had offered which caused ^ptain Con- 
sett with his mate to go on board him (i.e*. the Sidi) to demand satisfaction 
whc^ e they received several wounds and were forced to leap overboard to save 
themsdives, and getting on board their own ship sent the siddy seveHkl shot 
in return of his abuse to him, acting thus rashly without orders or knowledge 
of the Deputy Govcm>r.'’*‘ 

It was the Sidi’s turn now to acquaint the Governor of Surat with the 
offena.* a)mmitted by the English. In the letter he wrote to the Governor 
he said that the English captain with 25 men, who were under the influence 
of drink “ as they generally are ”, went to the Sidi and peremptorily demanded 
the delivery of the Pathan who had formerly killed the Englishman. The 
Englisli captain and his associates called names at the Sidi and drew swords 
at jjim which he luckily warded off. It was then that his men attacked the 
captain and his mate who had to leap overboard to save themselves. So sew 
the Englishmen reached thdr ” Longboat ” they fired 25 guns and wounded 
24 men of the Sidi.^ 

In the s(x:ond letter that the Sidi wrote to the Governor he made still 
greater cajiital out of that incident. This letter was passed on to the English 
Factory (at Sural) who in their Consultation of July 13, give a summary of 
its contents. “Ha v(Ty much complains.’* reads the Consultation, “of the 
continual* abuses he receives from us, which so wt'aried him that he earnest- 
ly i>rc5>s<.d the Governor would give him laive and order him to leave the Port 
(i.e. liombay) and go to Bacain-- where he was sure to lx.* kindly rt^uved by 
the Portuguese and had been courted by them to come there. For Sombagee® 
liaviiig made such incursions into their Country they would esteem his pre- 
sence (tx'ing Sombagevs Enemy) sr>me security to them.”' 

llie Surat Q>uncil were terribly frightened wiieii they ht^rd the news 
of the outrage a>mmitttxi by their Captain, lliey immediately dismissed him 
and they were tJie first to bieak the news to th(‘ Governor of Surat even before 
he had received the letters from tlie Sidi. They even requested the Governor 
to take measures so that the news nuiy not be* carried to the Emperor. They 
ordered their scTvants at Bombay to maintain strict discipline amongst their 
men. Thus by their piudence and quickness the English avoided a catas- 
trophe which otherwise might have befallen them. 

The Sidi s incident (wily emphasized the need of the Surat Factory for 
having its position made clear with ri'six'ct to the Mughal power. For some 
time past they were feeling the necessity of establishing a contact with the 
Mughal Court as is made clear by their Consultation of May 17. It says, 
“Being resolved on. per Consultation of the 17th January past, to entertain 


3. F. /?. Sura/. No. 5. 4. /dent. 

5. Ekissein, at that time in the possession of the Portuguese. 

6. Cliatrapati Samba jee, the successor of Shiva ji. 

7. F. if. Surat, No. 5. 
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a person t>n Jhe Hon. Company’s accounts, to have his residence at Court for 
the better management ot our business there and to give usj>unctual Intelli- 
gence of Petit's and BowcherV Proceedings and what other affairs may occur 
worthy our notice which may be of great use to us ; have this day enter- 
tained\>ne by name Roopjee Jeerraag for this servict at G(X> raps., per &nnum 
salary to commence irom the ensuing June 

Before the month of June came, the Sidi’s incident occurred as describ- 
ed above. TTie Surat Factory learned the full Vtails of ♦he outrage a>m- 
mitted by the Sidi’s soldier at Bombay from a leoer written by the ^^>aty 
Governor of that place on May 29. They thought that merely sending a 
person to the Mughal’s C/xirt to get advices wn> not enough. Tlrcg th(r( - 
fore reconsidered their former decision and resolved “We might have due 
satisfaction for the lives of our King’s subjects.” They had n.oreover, 
heard that Messrs. Petit and Bowchei had “aluadv sp-rit up\\ard% of 
«s. 10,000 in carrying on the dt'signs at Court ” and speedy measures were 
necessary in order to counteract those designs."^^ The Factory, therefore, came 
to the conclusion that they should submit a represe*ntati(>n to the Emperor. 
For this they chose ‘"Sudderung Pheroo, an ancient servant to the TIon. Com- 
pany ” to act as their Vakil at the Court. The Vakil was requested to make 
best use of his tx>sition and obtain some concessions for the' Company. A 
detailed list of their requests was handed over to the Vakil. Though most of 
these are commercial in nature, some of them shed a good bit of light on the 
Mughal administration of those times. Hena" the list is reproduced here. 

“Remembrances given to Suddarung Pheroo to manage as our Vakeel 
at Court : — 

1. To endeavour the bringing down our customs to 2 per cent. 

2. For a warehouse nearer the Custom house to put our goods, direct- 

ly into, from whence to be cleared as the Dutches are and not 
brought into the Custom house to our loss and damage as now. 

3. Account (of) Customs to be made up yearly and then cleared of, 

not money demanded monthly or as the Governor i>leaseth to our 
grclat disturbance. 

4. We have a great evil on us from the officers of the several places 

where wee bye goods. They stop them and are troublt‘some for 
a receipt from the Customs of Surat which is a great hinderance 
and sometimes a charge ; when it is well known wee sell not our 
goods, but they come really down to Surat, are shipped of and 
pay custom. 

8. They were formerly servants of the Company but had lately turned ” In- 
terloppers” and were seeking the protection of the Emperor. F. R. Surat, No. 5. 

k F. R. Surat, No. 5. 
la F, R. SwtU, No. 5, Con. June 15, 1683. 


11. Wm. 
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To procure an order that our goods pass freely witljout stopping 
or any hinderance. 

a Whereas wee provide goods at Mocha which come in the juncket 
from thence as Coho Alloes etc., all waies (always) favoured to 
• carry it for Swally without Custom, being not brought tor sale 
but to load for England. Yet receive some hinderance in These 
by some' Governours and Customers and often become aj charge. 
To procure a Parwanna to clear this for the future and put it 
beyond dispute. 

6. Our goods imported and exported are opened by which wee receive 

damage and is what not required from as in other places, but our 
Invoyces are believed ; and our trade is so publick that if minded 
could but ill deceive the King. Therefore desire our words may 
be taken. 

7. When our lx)ats come from Swally wither laden or empty cann6t 

bet* disposed of till searched which makes our boats by 3, 4, or 
more daiOs still, at such times as we have great need of them and 
in want of the goods they load for our ships bound for Europe 
to our great prejudice, which is only a formal thing. 

To b(* removtMj if possible. 

8. Our gtxxls robbed in the waies to be made good by the King or 
* he that governs the place robbed in ; and in particular press for 

satisfaction for the goods robbed aming down from Oomgom. 

9. Our debtors that dm'ive us either to be made good by the Cover- 

nour fn place, or out of King’s cash, or allowed us such loss by 
the King’s subjects in account customs. 

10. That the Clovernor and other Officers laye ncx* hands on our Eng- 

lish or other servants of the Country upon pretences of speak- 
ing against Mahomet or any of their laws. And if any dispute 
luippen betwet‘n Englishmen, Banians, Moor or any other in our 
s<*rvia*, that we divide it ourselvr*s, and that Govemour or Cazzey 
not meddle with it. not although one party of our said servants, 
should fly to the cn)wn’s justice yd to be rdumed to us and not 
to have any hearing from the towne officers but let wholly to us. 

11. Wee have trouble giv<.m us when bringing liorses. the King’s offi- 

cers scalling (?) them for himself which is an infringing on our 
ancidit privilege and discourageth us from bringing extraordinary 
good horses. Therefore desire noe horses wee bring be scaled 
for the King’s use, but that we pass freely with them and dis- 
pose of them as we please. 

12. We aire agrieved often and much from the many officers continually 

sending for goods for which cannot get our rrwney. That an 
order be* procured that noe officers send to our houses for any 
goods, but if their occasions want any, it be sold them before 
the Gofvemours of the places and he be obliged to see us paid. 
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13. Weji>ay a duty at Broadi of 18 per mille when besides we pay Surat 

Custom. The first is hard. Desire it .may be t^en of because 
^ we reap no benefit not disposing of any of our goods- as others 
^ that pay that duty but really ship them of and the King hath 
his duty at exportation. 

14. That our Eurc^ goods pay but one custcwn at entrance after which 

free for us to send them up the country or reship them witho»'t 
paying any duty more. 

15. If any of our English or others of our service shan Ixj refractor/ 

on being called to account and fly to the Mewrs Protection then 
they will be delivered up, or our trade will v holly destroyea 
and we shall not be able to keep our people in awe onn bee in 
continual danger of being ’•obbod h.;.’ng only our ''ervants 
honesty to dejx^nd ufx>n. 

16. Wee have not resj.xict as formerly whereby we are mucli dis- 

couraged. That the King order noe one show us the least 
affront or slighting of us. 

17. That no English be entertained into pay by any, but on demand 

the Govemour deliver them up to us, or may ruin our trade 
for want of our men to sail our ships or secure them home. 
And if any of our Englishmen shall run away and goe up the 
country then whichever phice they may be mett with, then the 
Govemour of the Towne of places deliver them up to our order. 

18. We had taken from us in Ghasty Cauns time about 9 yciars agoe 

because of building the wall at Surat a piece of ground that was 
our garden and in it many good buildings. It was valued at 
lups. 20,000 for the which we were promised satisfaction but 
none given to this day. That the money be paid us or a piece 
of ground atid somewhat proportional to our damage. 

19. Our Bunder that we have enjoyed for these 80 years we are not 

masters of but have continual disturbances from those that force-- 
ably bring their vessells thithdr. That they be withstrained and 
we eiijoy it for our own ships and vessels. 

20. We formerly paid for custom of Indices according to the rate of 

2'^/g rups. per bale, whereas now for above three years wee are 
imposed on and the Indico valued at Surat ahd so pay custom 
accordingly. That we may enjoy our former privilege and not 
be forced to open the bales to our great prejudice. 

21. Custom of money used to be taken out of the money in sale but 

now we are oppressed injustly for, when they weigh the I>onars 
or the like what weighs short is demanded and is forced from 
US, when it is well known that the money never herfds out weight 
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and at the custom house they take out the wholje jlarcells as 
codTip to hand.”^ 

The ‘comprehensive character of some of these demands is evident 
enough. We do not, however, know» what success attended the effor^ made 
by the Vakil of the English. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the Vakil was 
sent, at all WhcTi the Factory decided to make their representation to the 
Emperor, only the Sidi’s incident had occurred. Very soon, as described 
above, the firing by the English captain took place and the Factory was very 
much afraid of the consequence^ In those circumstances the Presidency at 
Surat may have considered it prudent to sleep over the entire matter, in- 
cluding their ovvti demands, till a better opportunity presented itself. 


12. F. /?. No. 5. 




PRASNAMALa of KRISHNA BHATTA 

(A rare specimen o\ Liter ary criticism m Smskrii.) 

By 

C. KUNHAN RAJA, Madras. 

The Manuscript Collection in the Fort at Bikarijr, KajL,)ntana, i' oiv 
of the richest; The printed Catalogue of the Librai y by Rajendralai Mura 
notices only under 3, '000 manuscripts. But the Library actually contains 
about 10,000 manuscripts. Through the kindness of H. H. The xAaharaja of 
Bikaner, I was enabled to spend many days in B leaner on two different 
OQjasions, with a view to arrange and catalogue the Library completely, 
work is now ended and the catalogue will soon be made available in print. 

The name Prasnatndla does not appear in the Catalogue of Rajendralai 
Mitra. In the Library itself I noticed that tlie book was entered as a work 
on astronomy, or rather astrology, evidently on account of the element 
prasna in the name. When I read through tlie work during my complete 
examination of the collection, I noticed that it dealt with Raghuvam^ei. The 
work contains a few problems about the text of the Raghuvamict and their 
solutions. Some of the problems are really interesting ; but the greatest inte- 
rest for the work is tliat such questions were thought of in those ancient tinus. 
This is r>erhaps a unique work in Sanskrit. 

The author is Kr?i.ia. alias Hosihga. He lived in the court of Maharaja 
Sri Karansinghji of Bikaner in the seventeenth century. He is also the autlior 
of many other works in Sanskrit, although few works of his are known. 
Copies of some of them are avalable in Bikaner. One of them is KarnavC’ 
tatftsa, which is described in the Catalogue of Rajendralai Mitra with a note 
that it deals with the exploits of Kapja of the Mahabharata ?md bears the 
number 235. 

Tlie work begins with a few introductory verses, as follows : 

vettum v^chati gudham artham atulam kirtim 
nijam rak§itum 

Wiupan to$ayitum nrpasya sakalam cakram ca 
yo vai gum 

nanasastrarahasyadipanakarim sriprasnamalam 
imam 

80 ’yam kanthagatam karotu sukrti hosihgakr 9 i.K> 
ditam 

cakram sevyam nrpab sevyo na sevyab kevalo 

mpab 

nrpacakrapramadena^ vidv^ pretatvam agatab 


1 . prasddena. 
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gurumukhad ayam artho 'vagantavyafe^. guajalj kitatmasaip^ra 
iti nyayena gupinam evati4ayitacamatkar5ya bhavatiyam iti 
dhyeyam. 

na kevalam kavyamatre pra§nasiddhantamalika 
vidyasthanesu sarvatra prayas ti§thati sa yatab 
sthalipulakanyayena vidyasthanany udahriyante. tathahi, 
ko^ vyakaraDe kavye mim^sayugale tatha 
dharmaMstre 'thava tarke natake vapi yajnike 
prasnasiddhantamaleyam vartatc gu-dhadipika 
yatharuci parair^ grahy5 ittham vijnapana mama 
adarsamukha^bheva vaidu§yam vidu§am api 
praka^te nijc granthe viduranandadayake 
vidurapam anandakaraDam §re§tham ity uktam kalidasena. 
a parito§ad vidu$am na sadhu manye prayoga- 
viiflanam 

balavad api sik^itanam atmany apratyayam cetah** 
iti. vidv^so ‘pi paraVacanena to§am ayanti. uktam ca prasanna- 
raghavt!^ 

api mudam upayanto vagvilasaib svakiyaih 
parabhapiti?u to«?am yiinti santah kiyantah 
nijaghanamakarandasyandapurnalavalah 
kalasasalilas^kam ndiate kim rasalab^ 

At this stage/* the work begins. The first problem is thus stated by the 
author : 


tatra raghukav 7 e prasno'* yatha 

siimaptapunara(tatvado§agrastam» padadvayam 
anityam upamanam ca katham nityasya tat krtam. 
He explains the point tlius : 


ayam arthal.i Jagatalj pitarav ity etat padam« samprktav iti 
ca vyartham, akank?avirahat. idam ckam d^aipani. dviti'yam ca : 
vagarthayor ubhayor anityor u^iamanatvam nityayoh parvati- 
parameSvarayol, katham sambhavati" iti prasne, kair api tika- 
karair idam nasahkitam na vottaritam. 


This problem is discussed in the work in great detail. As a matter of fact 
this occupies nearly three fourths of the entire work.'-' 1 have with me a 
copy of the work, transcribed from Bikaner. Tlie original is full of mistakes 
and the transcript is evidently no better. 


2 . 

4. 

6 . 

8 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


RurumuklMdaymfagantavak. 

Sakiini{d4tr-Priistmfana. 

Act I, verse 19. 

This is the 1st question. 
etkam. 


3. varair. 

5- By Jayadeva. 

7. P. 4 in my transcript. 

9. ^o^ndptapunaraptavad9^gTast<m, 


fnatUna smnbhavati for katham sambhavati. 
This occupies 142 pages out of 198 pages. 
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There atf on the wnoie nine questions raised jn the entire work. The 
worlVis incomplete. All the questions pertain to the first three cantos of the 
Ragfm^msa and there is a discussion on the colophon at the end of the first 
canto. There is no way of ascertaining whether the work continued lild' this 
for the whole of the Reghuvarfi^a. If it be so, then what is now available is 
only a very small fraction of the entire work. But if the work related only 
to the first three caiitos, then what is missing can be only a very small ixirtion. 

After tlie fx)int raised about the first verse iu t.ie first canto, ih*' next 
point is about the meaning of the prejxisiticMi a in $o Ham djanmahiddhamm 
etc.*'* Why the work is called Ragkuvamsa ant) not Dinpavaffiia oi Rama- 
vatfisa is another question*^. In the passage : 
vidheh sayantanasy^ante,**^ 

the difficulty is raided that the H§i could not have seen the king after kk 
evening rites.*'** Since the first is a long discussion. I deal with the n?st and 
tlien I will come back to the first question. 

Question 2. 

The sea>nd question starts on p. 143 of the co[>y in my possession. The 
question is put in the following verse : 

maryadikftya janmadin suddhyadau so “ham Mi§u 
vigraham 'ye*^ prakurvanti bhrantas te natra saqi- 
.'^yab 

Then he explains the ixiiul as follows : 

ayam bhavah. so ham ajanmasuddhanam iti padye janma maryadi - 
krtya iti*^ vigraJio na kartavyafi, na v'a janmana a iti vigraham 
krtv’a. ahartho maryada vacyii. maryadalaksai.iajfianam”* janmani 
suddhata nayati. tatlia hi : tena vineti maryadalak§anasya vaiyfu 
karanaih karai.iat.*' ' lak§yam ca a mukteli sanisarah. muktim vina 
saipsara iti. prakrte tatharthakarape-* janmani Suddhata nayati. 
mulasuddya uparitana'**- suddhir aprayojika. 

Then he continues his own explanation as follows ; 

tasmad abhividhir evatra anartho grahyali. tallaksjajiam ca tena 
sahety abhividhifi.**** lak§yam ca abalam haribhaktifi.*’* Ixilam 
abhivyapya haribhaktir ity arthali. tena krtayam janmabhivyaptav 
uparitana’’-*' suddhir ayati. evam i»haJodayam abhivyapya karma, 
samudram abhivyapya Tsatvam, svargam abhivyapya ralhavartma 
ca'^* siddhyati. no ced vrthasramo bhavati. 


13. 

Ragh, I~ 5. 

14. 

Question 3. 

15. Ragh, 1~ 56. 

16. 

Question 7. 

17. 

yr omitted 

18. iti omitted. 

19. 

maryddaiak^anajndna. 


20. 

When it excludes. 

21. 

tat hart ham karate . 


22. 

uparitena. 

23. 

When it includes. 


24. 

harihhaktihkih. 

25. 

tena kjte jamnabhiydpyai vaparitena suddhir dydti. 


26. ca omitted. 
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So far as I •know the •traditional interpretation is to take the preposition d 
as meaning abhividhi and not marydda. Mallinatha is not clear on the ^ oint. 

Question 3. 

Tlie third question'-^^ starts on p. 146 in the copy in my possession. It is 
stated as follows : 

dilTiJtadin parityajya raghuvarp^> Iritali 
raghuvarnsasamakhyayam bijam kenavalokitami^® 

The ix>int is explained as follows : 

dilipanam anvayam ramanvayam cety apahaya raghupam iti uktam. 
tatra kim hljam iti prasne idam abhati. dvitiyasarge-'’. 
varpsasya kartaram anantakirtim 

sudaksinayam tanayam yayace * 

ity uktam. tcna vam^kartrtvam raghor iti nikiyate. ata eva 
raghuvaqisa iti samakhya sadhu sahgacchatc. 

This question is put as the fourth, though it is actually the third. The 
explanation is only a re-statement of the doubt, unless we assume that the title 
Raghuvamsa is not given by Kalidasa and that the point raised here is about 
later fxxiple having called the work by the name of Raghuvamia. But such 
an assurrlption is alsc) not ix>ssible since the question is raised not with refe- 
rence to the cok)phon but with reference to the statement of Kalidasa him- 
self. The interesting thing in the |K)int is that such a question has been 
raised at all at that time, not the rq:)ly. 

Question 4. 

The next, ” which is really the fourth, but which is given as the fifth in 
the work, is : 

grliaJia sastram yadi garva e§a 
iti pat ham pathati. tan na. rayamukutena 
grh^na Sastram yndi sarga e^a te 

iti jiatho likhitah. simgo niima ni)k:ayah. yadi te sauryani^ayafi 
tada ^strani urhana iti tenaiva \ 7 akhyatam. tad idam avijnaya 
garvam iti pathitam. tatreyam karika : 

^stragrahe tu grirvasya lyaga evocitas tava 
pramanam mukuto rajfiam vartate sarvada yatali 
iti. 

It seems that there is a break in the text at this stage. What follows 
IS on a different point. 1 am not sure who it is who reads garva for sarga 
in the above j^assage. 


27. This is put as atha caturthab. 
29. dvitl omitted. 

31. p. 146. 


28. kevalokitam. 
30. yaydeetyuktam. 
32. Ragh. 
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Question 5. 

itie next point, not given as a separate point in the copy I have, is 
about me word stulak^inasunuh instead of ditipasimuk in * 

sudak^ia.iiasunur api nyavartata^^ 

llie passage is as follows : 

sudak§iii>asunur api nyavartata 

iti. atra sak^d asvagrahanasamarthy'abl.av'^na nir^alatvasuvaiiiiya 
dilipasunur iti vihaya sudakskiety uktain. 

Question 6. 

The next quest ion'^‘ is put as the sixth and i* ’’.c take the immf'diately 
preceding one as a separate one, it is really the sixth. The |x>mt is raiM^d 
in the following verse : 

nasti pallavariigasya jhanam k§odaksamani satani 
tathapi bahavas tasya^* vyakhyam kurvanti 
garvatah 

This is with reference to the word pallavardRaUrmrdm appearing in the 
verse : 

sahearaputani digantarapi kftvfi dinante nilayaya • 
gantum 

pracakrame pallavaragatamra prabha f)atahgasya 
munes ca dhenuh.-*^ 

The author says : 

dviUyasarge pallavaragatamram iti dhenuvisesariam uktam talra 
pallavasya ragah pallavaragah. rago raktinaa. tadvat tainra dhenui 
iti vyakurvanti. 

This is slightly different from the aimmentaiy of Mallinatliw now avail- 
able in print. The difference is only in wording. The commentary of Mai 
linatha is : 

pallavasya rago varnah pallavaragah. rago 'nuraktau matsarye 
kie^adau lohitadi^u iti sasvatah. sa ova tamra fpcrhaj>s to read 
sa iva tamra) pallavaragatamra. iiatahgasya suryasya prabha 

kantib- 

Mallinatha does not relate the* word to dkenu. 

Then the author gives his criticism as follows : 

tan na. dravyatvena pradhanabhutaya got apradli^nena rakta 
gui^enopamanopameyabhavayogat. 


33. p, 150. 

36. k^odak^asam, 

39. pradhanabhralayd. 


34. Ragk. IIL -67. 
37. raghuyuh stasya. 


:B. p. 152. 

38. Ragh. 11—25. 
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Then he ghres another view : 

yad api pallavasya rago nama khaj^da iti vyhkyane nokt^oea^® 
iti tan na. tatha sati laghavat pallavatamram ity eva syat krtam 
ragapadena. 

He gives his own explanation as follows : 

tasmad atrettham samadh^m pramajjdkab kurvanti. pallavaraga 
iti maipivi^asya sarpjna. pu§yaragali padmaragah itivat pallava- 
rago ’pi mai?ivi4e§a eva. 

Then the author gives the opinion of authoritative commentators in sup- 
IX)rt of his explanation : 

abhiyuktena hemadriijia appayadik§itais ca pallavarSgapadena 
mapivi^a uktali, uktan ca d!ik?ilaih svakose yogataraga iti cakra- 
vartivyakhyanat mapvi^a eva pallavaragapadenocyate iti. • 

At this stage the author enters into a discussion on the question whether 
a lexicon is always authoritative and incidentally he takes up the rule of 
interpretation in the Mahabh^ya : 

vySkhytanato vi^apratipattih : na tu sandchad apramSijann. 

Then he concludes the discussion with : 

<tasmad vyakhyanalo vi^apratipattih iti rnahabhai^yam hrdi nidlia- 
ya sarva^straparahgatair appayadik§itaih uktam— pallavarago 
mapivi^esa eva : yogataraga^^ iti cakravartivyakhyanat -iti.**^ 

Then there is a long discussion on ix>ints not quite relevant to the subject 
at hand and the section closes. 


Question 7 

The next ciuestion^ is about the meaning of the verse : 

vidheli sayantanasyante sa dadarsa taix>nidhim 
anvasitam arundhatya svahayeva havirbhujam.‘^ 

This is the question : 

vidheh sayantanasyante sa dadarsa taponidhim 
iti. atra antapadena homasarmptirupo ’rtho yadi gphyeta tada 
homante dhenor agamane yat^* 

iti vadina evasya hotur ahutisadhanam 

anindya nandini nama dhenur avavrte^^^ vanBt*^ 
ity ahutisadhanatv'am’*** dhenor uktam tad anupapannam. homante 
agatSya ahutisadhanatvayogat. sayapkalikadugdham vina*^ homas- 
ySsambhavSe ca. 

40. r’ydkkydnoktado^. 41. yogddhardga. 

42. p. 156. 46. p. 160. 41. Ragh. 1—56. 

45. sa iti for yat. It can also be sati yat. 

46. dhemtT dt 47. Ragh. I — 82. 

48. vamndhutisddhanaivam. 49, na extra after vmd. 
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This is tiL ihost intellifcnt question in the whole Vork. The cow returned 
froni the forest only after the king saw the sage. There the tow is. described 
as w\at provides the milk for the sage’s rites. How then can we say that the 
sage hni^ied his rites when the Idng saw him ? 

Therefore he gives a rather round-about explanation This is the way in 
which he explains the verse : 
tasmat 

antah sySd dt^na4ayt>h 

iti ko^t sayantanasy ante iry anenn s§:^antanaLjm£isya de§e^® 
homa^alayam'^' munim dadar^ ity artalj. 

Then why did Kalidasa say sayantanasyante and not homa^^ilftviam ^ Here 
also the author has an explanation, which is : 

pathikah sfiyahkale sani&y§nti iti kjtvji uoma^lapadam vih^a 
sayantanaparyantam gatam. 

This is one explanation : says the author : 

ity eka vyakhya. 

The other explanation is : 

yadva sa taponidhim dadar^. kam iva. sayantanavidher ante 
sayantanahomante havirbhujam iva iti vyavahitenanvayab. rStrau 
sauryam tejo vahnav avisati. pratas tu vahnitejas sOryapi Svi^ati 
iti spastam uktam ^rutau. 

And the sruti passage is quoted here. This closes the consideration of the 
point. 

Question 8 

Tlie next ix)int'‘’ is only indicated and he says that the point is dealt 
with on another work of his called ^astriyafnasnamMa : 
athatharvanidhes tasya®'^ 

ity uktam. tatra sarvavedanidhes tasya’'^ atharvav^danidhitvam 
katham iti pra^ne ^striyaprasnamSlayam uttaram nigaditam. 

Question 9 

The next question is : 

atha nayanasamuttaham jyotir atrer iva dyaub^'* 
ity atra candram iveti vaktavye atrer nayanasamuttham jyotir itye- 
tati>aryantam kavina katham dhavanam krlam. tatreyam karilca™ 
dyau6 candram iti vaktavye muner nayanasam- 
bhavam 

jyotir ^rlk^idasena proktam tatra kirn uttaram. 
atrottaram jagaddharespoktam— kaveb praudhoktir iyam iti. 

50. sayantanahoma — sSyam = dde. 

51. sdyanhdk extra after hanuddldyam. 52. p. 163. 

53. Ragh. 1—59. 54. mho for tmya. 55. Ragh, 11—75. 
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Then there is the discussion on what is meant by praudhokt^. He quotes 
E>aiK|in and mapy other authorities and also his own work in this connection. 

The last point*^ is about the colophon. The author says that aU^Aom- 
mentators are silent on the point and he tries to give his own explanation to 
the best of his ability. 

iti sriraghuvarnsadivakyaja yadfsl matih 
sak^araili saksararikiha karyety evam nigadyate 
ak§ararudha ityanena lekhanlsatravo vyadhikarajijavacadu . . . . ka'^^ 
nirastah.'^'^ raghuvarp^ty upalafc§ainam. iti siibhagavate ityadau^'’ 
sarvatrayam prasnah. tatra sarve tikakarah suptah eva. maya tu 
yathamati padarthapradar^napurvakah ^bdabodhaprakaro likhyate 

Then the various meanings of the word iti is given by suktiratnakara are 
given. Then follow the meanings given by Amara, also its commentaries and 
otfier lexicographers. * 

The work ends abruptly. The rest of the work is not available and there 
is nt> way of ascertaining the repl extent of the work. 

The work quot(?s m^iny authors and works, some of which are rare and 
imfKirtant. though many are well known. 

Question 1 

Nowi I take up the first question about the opening verse of the Raghu- 

Tlie discussion starts with the superiority of Lak?mi over Parvati and 
various authorities are quoted. Various works are also cited to show that the 
worship should have btvn made for Vi^iiu and ^ri and not .^iva and Par- 
vati. This occupies 44 pages in my copy. The conclusion of the discussion‘^° 


vagarthav iva samprktau vagarthapratipattaye 
j a gat ah i?itarau vande lak^minarayainiav ubhau 

iti vihaya pclrvatlparame^varau iti katham uktam. 

Tl'ien he gives the reply as follows : 

atrocyate. pradnatikak^rona mallinathena atra samahitam. tatreyam 
mama karika 

griinthikam pravadamy atra samadlianam nira- 
mayam 

sabdarthadlv&rakav etau purainad avadharitau. 

56. p. 179. Here there is some confusion. The previous section ends— 
iti saptamai>r(tsne siddhantottmum. Then it is ^xd -Mthd^tamah prasnah. But 
on page lt)3 also we had iti saptamadi athd^tarttah, 

57. Some syllables missing. 

58. nhasid, 59. bhdgavatiHyddmt. 60. p. 45, 
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Aen theivdyupurdm is qur>ted in support of tliis. statement and the author 
proceeds 

tasniSd vagarthayoh parvatlparame^varidhinatvat t5v • eva tat- 
Icamena vandyau. 

Then follows the quest'on"^® why the term Parvali is used and not 
E>ak$ayioi. The reply is : 

parvatyp eva brahmopade^kartrtvam na d^ik§ayii?ya iti krt.T§ 
daksayii)imahe4varau iti noktam. 

For this authorities are quoted. 

Then the use of tlie word sampvklau is juslitied®’^ as follows • 

atha vagarthaprat’i>attyartham parvatiparame^varayt 4abdar* 
thobhayadharakayor namaskarat lalrobhavipnaptili. param tv at- 
yantavi^I^Tayos tayoh praptau satyaia i^lxlaciirarthacitrobhr^a- 
kavyarupatvad'*'"^ adhamakavyatvam syat. ata aha samprktav iti. 

Then the question of want of propriety between the upam^m whicli is miityo 
arid upameya which is nitya, is taken up 

atha nityayor nityasamprktayoli parvatiparanie^vaiayor anitya- 
samprktabhyam vagarthabhyam katham upamanopanie>abhavah 
samafljasah. 

Here it is said that in the Mimamsd it is established that kibd<i aq/d its rela- 
tion are lx>th eternal. So the term samprktan applies not only to parvati- 
l>araine^vara but also to vdgrtha. 

The propriety of the teim ^gatah pitmau is also taken up.-®^ It is not 
meant merely to fill up the metrical gap. There is no defect called samdpta- 
punardtt^va. This is the explanation : 

jagatab pitarav iti tu niiakahksam iti cen na. Tayor namaskSrat 
vagarthayor jfianc' jate ’pi tadracanakartrtvasamarthyam namaskartus 
tacM bhavati yada namaskarye kartrtvam syat. ata uVtam jagatah 
pitarav iti. jagatkartrnamaskareha svasyapi kavyakartrtvam sama* 
payatJti kfttva jagatah pitarav ity uktam. 

The author says that Kalidasa did not worship Parvati and Parame^vara 
because he was a .^ivaite, but because there was a sfxjcial purpose. This is 
what he says 

tad e%^m parvatiparme^varayor namaskarakarape udahftavacana- 
nam^*** mulatve sati parvatyupasakataya tayor’” namaskarah krta 
ity ananyagatikam samadhanam kurvantah parastah. 

61. p. 46. 62, p. 57. 63. p. 59. 

64. pdrvatiparamd ananvastu for pdrvaltparamesvarayoh. 

65. ruimaskdrdttvrisyobhayaprdpHh. 

66. p. 60. 67. p. 69. 

69. uddhftavocanam. 


68. p. 141. 

70. pdrvatptpdsakatayor 
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A 


( 

His 


It has already been *said that the author is one Hosihgaf 
fadier was Rame^varabhatta. This information is found in another w<yk of 
his called' Du^tadamma. There the colophon reads : 

iti sri hosmgopanamakajanasthanasthitarame§varabhattaslirisunu- 
bhatlakr^paviracite satike du§tadamane etc. 


His teacher is Nrsirpha Jhakkura, who it sefems has written a commentary 
on the Dii^tadamana. Towards the close of the work^^ there is the statement : 

ityadi §nnrsirnhathakkurapran!tayam du?tadamanatikiayam dra^tav- 
yam. 


Elsewhere"'-^ speaking about Kavyaprakasa, he says : 

vyakhyatafl caitad asmadgurucaranaih srinrsirphathakkuraih. 


The author must have lived in the middle of the 17th century, since he was 
patronised by Maharaja Karansinghji of Bikaner, who was a contemporary 
of Sha Jahan. 

He sjx^aks about some of his works. One is Dusiadamma. This is also 
called KoffUivatarrisa, which is noticed in the Catalogue of Rajehdralal Mitra 
as No. 235 and descritx'd as dealing with the exploits of Kama of Mahd- 
bhnrata. 

Another work of his is ^dstrlyaprasnasiddhantamdld,'^- which is also 
mentioned frequently in this work. Many verses are also cited here as : 

m&makam padyam.^-* 

Then he quotes froni a large number of works and authors. He men- 
tions Hcmadri,^*' who must lx‘ the commentator of Raghuvam^. He mentions 
a Cakravartivyakhyana"" in ids Kosa. The Kosa must be Namasanpaha- 
tnMd, of which there is a copy in the Adyar Library.”" He mentions a Bhat- 
(opfidhyaya as a commentator of Murdwmlaka'^ and in that commentary 
Murari is said to be the son of Bhatfavardhamana. 

He mctitions laftja as a Daksinat ya word. He says 

karyapratibandhanivrttyartham tatpratighatartham va rajadhikrte- 
bhyo yad diyate dhanam sa utkathavedali utkocaparaparyayah. 
laftja iti dak^kjiatyablia^ft. 

'Hiere are references to Jagaddhara aJso.^'‘ A passage from Vamana is attri- 
buted to Dajx?in.**' Haravali is another work mentioned.®^ There is a cita- 
tion from a work called suktiratndkma,^'-^ which is i^erhaps a commentary 
on the Mahdbhd^ya. The passage is : 


71. 

P. 

196. 

72. 

p. 190. 



73. 

pp. 

14. 14a 163. 

74. 

pp. 167, 

168, 

169, 170. 

75. 

pp. 

153. 157. 

76. 

pp. 154, 

156. 


77. 

see 

note 106 below. 

78. 

p. 156. 



79. 

P 

158. 

80. 

pp. 164, 

170, 

176. 

81. 

P- 

164, 

82. p. 169. 


83. 

pp. 180, 1 
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tatifidau iti^Masya bahavo ’rthab suMiratriakardctSb pradar^- 
yante. iti^abdab kvacit siddhSrthaviparyisakrt. gaur ity ayam iha 
iti. arthapadarthajTo^bdasya iabdapadarthakatSm atfa karoti. 
tatM na veti vibha§a^ ity atra svam*'’ rupam ^bdasyaSabdastpjftS’*® 
iti §§straprasiddhain ^bdapadaithakatvapahsareoarthakatSm*’^ karo- 
ti ni$dho vikalpa*^ ca vabha^asaTpjftakah ity arthali etc. etc.**^ 

There are certain verses cited by the author as written by pradnas ; 
alasyam sthiratam upaiti bhajate ^’ipalyam ud- 
yogitam 

mukatvam mitabha§itam vitanute maudhyam 
bhaved arjavam 

i>atra^>atravic5ianadiviraho yacchaty udsiratinatSm 
matar iak?mi tava prasadava,^ito do ' :i;>i <yu! 

aranyaruditam krtani sava^aiiram udvartitam 
sthale jalajaropapam suciram u§are var?itam 
svapuccham avanamitam badhirakaniajSi>ah 
krtab 

krto ndhamukhadarpano yad abiidho nrpah sevi- 

poto du^taravarini^itarape**^ dtpo 'ndhakl5r5game . 
nirvate vyajanam niadandhakarii^am darpopa- 
iSntyai sn.iih 

ittham tad bhuvi n5sti yasya vidhina nopayacii-tra 

krta 

nianye durjanacittavfttiharane dlralapi bhag- 
nodyamah.*’- 

An imitation of the last of these three verses is well known among the 
Cakyars of Malabar, who recite it when they stage the third Act of PratijUa- 
you gand hard yam. The verse, which is in Malayam, is : 

dahe tannir kotiyavirahe kantayofulla saiigam 
tapodreke taiial atitamassahcaye ca pradipah 
pevellattil patanasamayc toi,iiy ittham naraijam 
apatkalatt atinoru sukhapraptiyot onum nwa 

The meaning is : 

Water in thirst ; reunion with one’s dear wife in painful sei>aration ; 
shade when afflicted with hot sun ; lamp in utter darkness ; a boat 
when fallen in a flood — thus for men, when there is danger, there 
is nothing that can equal to a means for relief therefrom. 


84. 

Patiini. 

85. svarupam. 

86. PAnini. 

87. 

^bda = k = paddrthakatvdpahdTendrthakatdm. 


88. 

195. 

89. p. 15. 

90. p. 145. 

91. 

dustaravirh^tara^. 

92. p. 178, 
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Besides, the work mentions a large number of authors and their works. 
There are copious citations from vedic works and from Pur^as. The o^ers 
mentioned* are : / . 

Pal::§adharmi§ra’''S Mahamahopadhyaya®^, vikramorva^iya”^ bha- 
* ravP« Mialatimadhava®^ and Bhavabhuti»®, :§rihar§a»^^ and other 
poets. 

Amara’"^' and its commentary by Rayamukuia,^'®^ Medini^^^ and 

Visva.^^'- 

The verse 

padarthe vakyavacanam is quoted as by I>a{i)din.^®^ 

His teacher Nrsimha,’^" Appayad!k§ita’^c and Cakravartin.^^^* 
Sahityadari>a!na^^‘‘‘^ and Kavyapraka^a.^^’^ 

Haravali.”'’ 

His own Du?tadamana^” and Dharmasaroddhara.’^^ 

RativiJasa.^^" 

The author mentions some Mahommadan ruler who must have been 
a great r>atron of Sanskrit learning and of Sanskrit Scholars. In dealing with 
the problem of the superiority of Sri in relation to Parvatl, there is this 
passage ; 

kim vasasa natra vicarainiyam 
vasah pradhanain khalu yogyatayiah 
patambaram viksya dadau tanujam 
digambaram vik?ya visam’^'* samudrah.^'*'^ 
digambaram parityjya gaiiga ratnakaram gata 
kaiva vaitanyanarinam tasmad dhanam uparjayet 
iti, gudh^yeha nabob khan kh^ena svasevakab”^*' pandit^ PTSt^ — 
manu§yesu kab puman iti. tatah panditamainina tada^yam budhva idam 
uttaritam 

tiryaktam bhajatu pralarayatu vii dharma- 
kriyakovidam 

hetum svam jananim pibatv api suram suddham 
vadhum muhcatu 


93. 

p. 13 ; .sec note 119 below. 



94. 

P. 

181. 




95. 

p. 185, 96. 

P. 

187. 




97. 

P. 

166. 

98. 

p. 188. 99. 

P. 

160. 




100. 

P. 

182. 

101. 

.pp. 149, 18:1, 185. 



102. 

p. 

184. 





103. p. 183. This is mentioned as the Ko6a of Appayadik$ita. 

KM. p. 192. The verse is from Vamana’s kavyaiathkarasutravrtti III — ^ii — 2. 

105. pp. 151, 190, 196. 

106. pp. 72, 136, 153, 156. His koj^ is referred to. It is namasangrahamala — 
Adyar Library G-E-68, Berlin 806, Benares {suclpatra) p. 287. 

107. pp. 154, 156. 108. p. 43. 109. pp. 190, 196. 

110. p. 169. 111. pp. 144, 159, 177. 112. pp. 159, 160. 

113. p. 61. 114. dizain. 115. p. 9. 

116. svastkdh. 
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«ved§n xiindatu vajinas tu janat^ .kim vinayli 
cintaya 

iak^mir yasya grhe sa eva Wiajati prSyo jagadvand- 
yatam.’^^ 

« 

etena—yadi brahmainfeUii tadS yu^mabhir asmatseva katham vidhiyate. 

yadi yavanas tarhi bhavanto yavana bhavantu — ity ^k§epah”^ parSistab. 
siiman yab sa §re?tliah. brShmaa^fcj^ ccc chriniam. sa yavai)air api sevyaiie 
ityadi sahrdayaikavedyam. 

Then the author starts a eulogy of Navab Khan Khan. lit' sa.Vi: : 
prasaiigat khan kiiSnasya buddhyatiSayati kathyati - 
dhanyS pitrmukhi kanya dhanyo matfinakhah sutah ity tsyMho 
yathS^rutah pratlyate. sa evoktaJ). psik^i tena svnkrto rtha uktali. 
svapatim vihay^ye§am puni^jam mutcnam pi^iDiukhavad ^<1 
pajSyati sii dhanya. putras ca svastrim vihayanySsam mukham 
matrmukhavad yali pa^yati sa dhanyah. anyac ca : 

aviditasukhaduhkham nirguinam vastu kiftcij 
ja^amatir iha kakin mok§a ity acacak§e 
mama tu matagatena smeratai-upyaghumjan- 
rnadakalamadiiTak§ya nivimok^o hi mok^ah’^” 

iti paksadhara3>arp padye paijditaih l^athite sati klian kliane- 
noktam - sarve kamakrodhamadamatsaryaprabhrtayo ^dhahpata- 
kara do^. te sarve nivySsaktyadhinah. sa n!vT cet tyakta tada tc 
sarve gata bhavanti. tada vitar^asyasanna eva mok§ali. tasmat 
su?thuktam - 

nivimokso hi moki$ah nTvispari>aparityaga eva 
mok^ah iti. 

The above quotation shows that there were some Mohammadan rulers in 
India at that time who were great patrons of Sanskrit learning, in whose court 
Sanskrit scholars had a ready welcome and met with great honour. 

In the' other work of the author available, namely, the Kmfjidvalatfisa or 
Du^tademana, there are three more works of his mentioned. The first refer- 
ence is in the passage : 

nocet turpam pradatavyam bhuktam yad vasu 
rajakam 

tatrottaram aham vacmi ^ruyatSm budhasattamai) 
matkfte ’dvaitasarakhye granthe samyak samadhita. 

I take it that the work is AdvaitasSra and not I>vaita85ra. There is no way 
of determining the point at present. 


117, p. 10. 
119. p. 13. 


118. bhavanti tv ily ak^epah. 
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Another reference is contained in : 

ata cvoktam gupajivanatikSyam mayiva 
and / 

etatsamadhanam asmatkrtaguioajlvanatikayah spa^tam avafontav- 
yam. 

The third reference is : 

le sarve ’smatkrtahnikasaroddhare caturthasargatikayaqi ca dra- 
$tavyah. 

Elsewhere there is a reference to the munificence of Dara Shukhoh and 
the passage is : 

darasahadhanam tasu sthapitam tatra budhitah, 

Thfis it is found that the author is a versatile scholar, rather diffuse in his 
treatment of the subject matter. He quotes from a large number of works 
and the particular work under notice is a rare specimen of literary criticism 
in Sanskrit Literature. 



MISCIELLANY 


sivAJI THE GREATS ORDER TO THE REVENUE OFHCERS 
AT JUNNAR 

SivSji the Great captured Uie fori of Sifiihagac i\* 1647-S and to 
commenced the career of conquest. Sah&ji, his father \.as imp* joned for a time 
and though released later on was kept under suiveilL rice by the King of BijS* 
pur till the great rebellion in the Carnatic about 1662 called forth th*^ energies 
of a strong and experienced general. It appears that by thii. time en- 

trusted his Jahagir to his son 6ivaji and his mother JijSbai. 

On page 113 of Sana/is and tetters from the pMi.wa Daftar. edited by the 
late Mr. Purshottaio Vishram Mavji and Rao Bahadur D. B. Pakasnis i» pub- 
lished a letter addressed or alleged to be addressed by ^ivaji the Great to ^d- 
dhesvar Bhat bin Meghanath Bhat Brahme of Chakan» whose descendants at 
present reside in Poona and at Khed in the Poona District. 

In that letter Sivaji asserts that owing to the jower of Siddhesvar Bhat's 
religious austenties ( Anui§tiina), he became a ruler and got all he desired; hef is 
tonvinced of this fact. Knowing that hei was of great assistance when he 
(Sivraji) uras in diffiailties, he gave an annuity of one hundred hons of the em- 
perors type (PataSahi hon samWiari) to Siddhe^var. The authenticity of this 
letter was often called in question by researchers like Mr. D. V. A^E. ».A., as 
the language of it is modt'mized, the legends on the seals arc not copied and the 
name of the Treasury from which the annuity was to be paid was not mentioned. 

Fortunately in 1929, when I was the Sub-Registrar of Klied in the Pbona 
District, in which the village of Chakan is also included, Mr. Bhausaheb Brahme, 
the descendant of Siddhe^var, the grantee, handed over to me the original order 
of Sivaji, addressed to tlie Rev'enue Officers at Junnar, dated the 1st day of 
Ramjan Suhur San Arba Khamasain Aiaf, (1064) equivalent to 17th July 1653 
acairding to the calculations of the late Mr. G. H. Kharc and 16th July 1653 
as calculated by D. B. Swami Kannu Pillai — the same date on which Sivaji is 
said to have addressed the letter to Siddhe6var Bhat. 

This order to the Revenue officers at Junnar to pay the annuity from the 
Treasury there is edited by me in full in the SarhSodhak of Dhulia, Vol. XI, 
No. Ill at pages 21 to 23 with a good facsimile, the expense of which is borne 
by the Raj wade Sarhsodhak Matxial of Dhulia. It is now available to all re- 
searchers. It bears the seals of Sivaji and hia Prime Minister Samraj. The 
offkers have been ordered to pay the annuity of one hundred hons of the Ex»- 
peror’s type (Pats^i hon ^mbhari) of Sivaji’.s preceptor (IJpadhyaya) first of 
all from the Junnar Treasury and to take his receipt. 

Sivaji the Great sums up as follows 

1. Siddhe^var Bhat bin Meghanath Bhat Brahme has been a dependant (of 
the Bhoaales) for generations together (purvapara). 

2. He is a very great man given to religious bathing, practiwng sandhyS. 
doing duties and practising religious austerities (anu^thana). 

3. His religious austerities were a tower of strength to his kingdom. 

4. Owing to these he gpt all he deared. 

• div^puikai Sakavali, p. 55 of ^ivacarUrapradlfHM. 
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5. Siddeftvar’s agency .would be useful when he would have to face /Hffi- 
cultica. 

I^vaji takes the oath of his tutelaryi deity, of his ancestors, cows and^ Brah- 
mai?8 iji case one (who would come after him) would cfiacontinue the annuity. 

The language, the seals, the date and the proper custody (of the descendants 
of Siddhesvar Brhame) all testify beyond the shadow of a doubt to the genuine- 
ness of the order, which was seen in original by Rao Bahadur Sardesai, the late 
lamented Dr. Sardesai, Prof. Potdar and others. 

Owing to blunders occurring in the copy of the letter published in the Sanads 
and Letters from the Pefhwa records, researchers like Mr. D. V. Apte enter- 
tained doubts as regards the interpretation of words in it. But now on seeing 
the seals on the order and the facamile, we cannot hesitate to interpret the 
words in it. The Epigraph and the language of it again are convincing, 

'Fhe words would indicate that the territory of ^haji’s Jahagir round about 
Poona and Junnar and the small kingdom carved out by his son were allotted 
lo^ivaji and Jij-abai indeix^ndently for administration by Sahaji before he start^ 
on his expedition in the Carnatic. 

This is certainly a landmark in Siviiji s life, the territory being considered 
as his indepemdent (though small) kingdom. 

'I'o iudge from the wording of this order, the argument that Sivaji had no faith 
in religion or in religious austerities but only feigned to have faith in them or 
tried to impose upon his subjects or to cajole them would seem to fall to the 
ground. 


Y. R. CitJPTE. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Progress Report of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, fpr the 
year ending October 1942 shows the rapid progress this institution has been 
making in spite oi the difficulties consequent ufyn the pr^t world war. 
On 5th October, 1941 the Bhavan was transierret lo its new buildings at 
Nav Gujarat Andheri. The researdi journa! of the Bhavan called the 
Bhmaliya Vidyd has completed 3 Volumes cont'dning research papei ; which 
reveal a uniformly hifdi standard of schdarship. The Bliavan has reixntly 
started the publication of a new monthly Hindi Bulletin called the BhSraiiya 
Vuiya Patrika which deals with vanous aspects of .* kiian cultuie and literary 
nrJvs. This Patriko edited by Shri K. M Munshi, the learned Presidfet 
of the Bhavan will before long make a considerable addition to the popula- 
rity and prestige of the Bhavan. For a commercial city like Bombay the 
value of mental elevation should be very great as “ things of Die mind are 
not of the clay " and the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan with its headquarters 
at Bombay will carry its message of mtiiUiI elevation to Uie commercially 
minded people by its ceaseless activities in tiiis direction. Among thesii acli- 
\dties mention must be mad^ of the following series : - (1) Bharaitya Vidya 
Serm (5 volumes in the press), (2) Bharatiya Vidya Studies volumes 
in tile pn*ss). (3) Singhl Jean Grmthamdld (13 volumes already published) 
and (4) Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Publications. In addition to these acti- 
vities the Bhavan’s Extension I^tures and Talks and the successful conduct 
of the MumbadevI Sanskrit Pathashala and the Jyotish Shikshapith has been 
rcsix>nsible for the spread of the message of the Bharatiya Vidy5 to all class- 
es of people in Bombay, who care to have some regard for their ancient 
Indian heritage and culture. 



Dr. n. g. sardesai 


Students and teachers of Indology in this country aind outside will deep- 
ly mourn the sad demise, on 22nd January 1942, of Dr. Narhar Gopal 
Sardesai, the enterprising proprietor of the famous Oriental Book Agency 
of Poona. Born on 17th August 1873, Dr. Sarixesai started his career as a 
privalte mitidical practitioner at Yeotmal in 1903, served as a medical officer 
at Penang (Straits Settlement) and in the Ichalkaranji State (S. M. C.) 
between 1908 and 1912, and finally settled at Poona in 1913. Though a 
physician by profession, Dr. Sardesai was attracted towards Sanskrit studies 
even from very e<uly days, and his close association with Sanskrit scholars 
like Professors Belvalkar. Ranade, and Gune ultimately resulted in his ex- 
cision to devot<‘ his life to the cause* of the promotion of Oriental research. 
We co-oiX‘rat(xl with those scholars whole-heartedly in founding the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute. • Dr. Sakde.sai was connected with that 
Institute in sc'veral capacities -as a Treasurer (1915-1921), a member of the 
Working Committe<^ (1915-1918), a memKt the Executive Board (1918- 
1921), and a memlx-r of the Regulating Q)uncil for several ye^s. 

But by far his greatest service was the establishment of the Oriental 
Book Aiffincy through which h( arranged to supply to Oriental scholars in 
any pairt of the world any IxK^ks dealing with Sanskrit and allied subjects 
and thus greatly facilitated their research-work. He had developed con- 
tacts with renowned Oriental publishers and booksellers in Eurojre and Ame- 
rica, and thus heljxd Indian schola/rs to keep in touch with the work being 
done in those countries. The bibliography of books connected with Oriental 
research, which he has irublished, is a sure index of the intelligent interest 
which he t<x>k in tiris business. 

Dr. Sardesai promoted thi' cause of Or iental studies in another way also. 
His friendship with scholars made him realise the various difficulties which 
authors usudly exix’i ience in the matter of getting their works published. He 
therefore started the “ Pcxma Oriental Series ” in which no less than 82 vo- 
lumes have so far betin publislied. He al.se> published the R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Ganganath Jha and P. V. Kane Commemoration Volumes. Seven years ago 
he started the “ Poona Orientalist which too has proved a useful addition 
to journals devoted to Oriental research iir this country. 

Amidst all the.se multifarious activities Dr. Sardesai found time to write 
occai&ionally, for journals, articles on .subjects of his special interest, to edit 
a Sanskrit text or two and to undertake journeys to places like Java and Su- 
matra, KaiEisa and Manasa lake. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to know that Dr. R. N. Sardesai has 
<kcided to carry on unhampered the several activities started by his late 
lamented father for the promotion of Oriental learning. 


-R. N. D. 


TURKISH ATTACKS ON HINDUSTHAN IN THE 
12TH AND 13TH CENTURIES 

By 

A. B. M. Haeibullah, Calcutta. 

The victory of Muhammad b. Sam over Pruh iraja C .aulian in 
plains of Tarain in 1190 was a great event in India** history. The route to 
Hindusthan now lay open, and within ten years the l urks spread o\ct thi 
entire t"^angetic valley and 'siabli^hed what may Ix"- de:<ribed in .noderu 
military jargon as ‘ pcxdcets *. 'Thes.^ ixxkets were (gradually expandtxl into 
military stronghold!; and eventually into provinces. S<.> long as the bottleneck 
fdl'med by the Aravalli and Siwalikh ranges was guaratxi by the Chauhans, 
access to the Valley was denic‘d to the Turks. No other practicable route 
e.xisted. lb force this passage was therefore more a military and stratt'gic 
than political necessity. 

Muhammud b Sam’s victory, howev^T^ was not, as is generally sup- 
]x)sed. an isokbeb jxTsonal triumph, nor was it an accident. It was m the 
one hand, the execution of a deliberate military plan by a resolute conqueror, 
and on the other, the fulfilmerit of a process which extended over the whole 
of the I2th centuiyc His was only the most successful of the many attempts 
made by the Turks from the North-west to get a hxXhold in Hindusthan, 
and which therefore may be regarded as preliminaries to Tarain. I'hc 
Shansabani conqueror thus, perhai^s unwittingly, brought to a successful end 
a century' of reconnoitring activity, a programme of military action of 
which he was ntit the originator. At the beginning he does not ap[x:ar to 
'nave grasped the soundness, from th»* military jxxint of view, of the plan 
pursuwl by his predecessors. Not having as yet had any direct contact with 
India, he had attempted, early in his career, to force his way M trough Raj- 
putana, and it was his disastrous defeat in the hands of the Chalukya king, 
Bhima II of Gujrat, near Mt. Abu, in 1174, that set him thinking seriously 
of the North-Western entranac This final realization explains his determimxl 
and gradual advance through the Punjab at the expense of the Gaznawides. 
Peshawar was captuied in 1179, Sialkot fell in 1185, and Lahore, after thrix* 
expeditions, was finally occupied in 118G. Tliree years later, in 1189, he 
tx^gan his operations against India proper. 

Turkish attempts to iLienetrate into Hindusthan can be traced as far back 
as the reign of Mas’ud, the Gaznawide. Mahmud’s brilliant campaigns had 
showm the way and the governors of the Punjab, although living under the 
fast declining empire, kept up their pressure on the Rajput states of the 
Gangetic valley. According to Baihaqui,^ Ahmad Niyaltigin, Mas'ud’s gover- 


1. Bib. Ind. ed. p. 497. 
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nor of the Punjab, in the course of his expedition, penetrated into the Va«iey 
as far as. Benares. The same authority also credits Mas’ud with the ca| ture 
of Hansi.‘2 Ibrahim is also said to have conducted expeditions against the 
“ intidels The cumulative effect of these raids directed towards the plains 
of Hindusthan could not have been great at the end of the 11th century. 
But the seriousness of the Turkish menace was realised by the Rajput kings., 
This is clear from the mention of the tax called Turushka danda’’ (prob- 
ably a>llected either to pay off the Turks or to meet the increased cost of 
fighting them) in a grant of the Gahadavala ruler, Govinda Chandra.*^ The 
language of the grant suggests that the tax was familiar to the people and 
therefore of long standing. The attacks increased in frequency and extent in 
the following century. A grant of the Gahadavala ruler, Madanapala, dated 
v.s. 1166 (IlOf)) refers to his father Govinda Chandra as having “compelled 
t|ie Hammira to lay aside his enmity by his matchless fighting'’." In an 
inscription of the feudatory Rashtrakuta prince, Lakhanapal of Budaon, his 
great grandfather Madanapala is mentioned “ in consequence of whose dis- 
tinguished prowt^ss there never was any talk of the Hammira coming to the 
bank of the river of the Gcxis The queen of Govinda Chandra extols 
her husband" as one “who had been commissioned by Hara (God) in order 
to protect Baranasi from the wicked Turu?ka warrior as the only one who 
was able to proti^ct the earth”. The reference to Baranasi (Benares) is 
probably an indication of the extent to which the Turks carried their arms. 
It is not unlikely that this conflict was connected with the ex{x?dition of Hajib 
Tughatigin, the governor of the Punjab under Masud III (1098-1115) who 
is repirled to liave pc'netrated to a place across the Ganges where no one 
except Mahmud had pc'netraUxl bt'fon'."^ Vijayachandra (1155-1170) also 
claimed to have “ swept away the affliction of the globe by streams of water 
flowing from tlie eyes of the wivc's of the Hammira, the abode of wanton 
destniction to the earth The last Gahadavala ruler, jayachandra, is also 
credited in some later Sanskrit works with having overcome the “ king of 
Ghor’.“' This i)robably refers to some preliminary inroad of the Shansa- 

2. Ibid., p. 665 ; the Tab. Nas. p 14, states that he led armies into Hindus- 
tan on several wcasions. This probably refers not only to his capturing Hansi 
but also to his penetrating further east. Raverty— Trans. Tab. Nas. p. 93, note, 
states (without citing his authority) that near Zafarabad, in Jaunpur, Firoz 
Tughluq wiinesstxl ruins of temples said to have been destroyed by Masud. 

3. Raverty, op. dt. p. 105, note 4. 

4. Ind. Ant. XIV, p. 113. 5. Ibid., 1889, pp. 14-19. 

6. Epi. Ind. I, p. 62 ; it is undated, but on paleographic grounds has been 
assigned to the end of the XII century. On the contemporaneity of Madanapala 
with Govmdachandra. sec Ray~ -D ynastic History I, pp. 591-5, 554 ; cf. Ramkaran 
Ashutosh Silver fubike Volumes, III, p. 260. 

7. Epi. Ind. IX. pp. 234-37. 

8. Tab. Nas.. p. 22. It i.s also referred to in some detail in the Diwan of 
Masud-i-Sad b. Salman, a contemporary poet of Masud III : Elliott IV o 

9. Ind. Ant. XV. p. 9. . v- o /. 

10. Vidyapati, Purufaparikfd, Eng. Trans, by NtatURKAB, pp. 146-7. In a 
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ban\ before the final engagement ' 

fnto Rajputana, likewise, both from the north iuKi the west, the Turks 
carried their arms. In an inscription of the Chauhan mler, Chachiga Deva 
of Nadol, dated 1319/1262 a.d. reference is made to the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the Turushkas hy Ariahilia Deva, a contemporary of Bhima I of 
Gujarat.^^ His son Kahiana, the dates of whose inscriptions range from 
V.S. 1218/1161 to 1236/1179, also destroyed a Tnruslika army.*® It was 
perhaps one of these expediticHis which resulted in th capture of Nagtiur (in 
Marwar State) by Bahlim, governor of the Punjao undei Bahram, as 
recorded by the author of Tabaqat-i-Naairi.* * After his conquest Smd 
the Ghoride king intensified his pressure on western RajjHJtana, in order, 
as has leen suggested above, to force a passage into Hindusthan. A muti- 
lated inscription at Kiiadu near Mt. Abu, dated v.s 235/1178 a.d. rxx)rds 
the repair of an idol 'emple broken by a Turusiika army. ** • 

The most vigorous pressure, howewr, was bound to be felt by the 
Chauhanas who guarded the entrance. Durlava 11 of Sambhar is said to 
have lost his life in lighting the Turks. Ajayadeva, the founder of Ajmer, 
is credited with having defeated the Muslim intruders.’-' During die reign 
of his son Anioraja the Turks destroyed f^ashkar and reached as i'ar as 
Anasagar where they were signally defeated. In the following reign, that ol 
his .son Vigraharaja IV, the Turks advanced on Balbera’” ^modern Rup- 
nagar, Kishangarh state). The famous EXdhi pillar inscription of Vigraha- 
raja IV dattd v.s. 1220/1163 AX), records his conqutist of the land betwam 
the Vindhya and the Himalayas, his extermination of the Mln chas and to 
his rt'storation of the land to the Aryas.” He exliorts his descendants to 
carry on the campaign against the unclean invaders. A more definite evi- 
dence of tlic tlireatening advance of the l\irks is furnished by an inscriiv 
tion of Prithviraja 1 who records the fortification of the frontier town of 
llansi to check the progress of the “ Hammira who has tx-comc the caus4! 
of anxiety to the world The inscription also mentions the c^^nquest of 
“Panchapur”, probably the same as Pachajiattan (Pakpattaii) on the 
Sutlej. If this is so, then the mention of Hansi along with Pakpattan indi- 
cat{‘s the tract through which these invasions occurred, and points to a ix>Iicy" 
of exxupying the imjx>rtant towns on this route with a view to close it 


Sanskrit drama named Rambita Manjmt, he is called the " destroyer of all the 
Ja\'anas 

11. Epi. Ind. IX, pp- 62-63 ; OjHA, Rajputane ka Jtihas, I, p. 269. 

12. Epi. Ind. XI. pp. 46-51. 13. P. 24. 

14. Epi. Ind. XI, p. 72. 15. Ojha, op. cit. I, p. 268. 

16. Ind. Ant. XX, p. 202 ; Sarda, Ajmer, p. 79. 

17. Ind. Ant. 1890, pp. 215-17. 

18. Ind, Ant. XLI, pp. 17-18. Thomas : Chronicler of the Pathmt Kings of 
Delhi, p. 59, noticed a coin of one Kilhana with the Arabic legend of Sim 
(light) on the obverse, which, according to him, is found only on the coins of 
Masud in. If his reading h corrert then we must suppose that Kilhana was origi- 
nally Masud’s feudatory who later rebelled and fortified the route from Pakpattan. 
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effectively. No epigraplhic records exist to show the extent to which ^this 
policy was carried out, but we know that a few years later, Bhatifida,'^® 
sibiated about a hundred miles north of Hansi, had become’ a Chauhana 
frontier town when Muhammud b. Sam captured it in 1191.“® Almost 
immediately the Chauhans under Prithviraja came up and recovered the 
fortress and Muhammud suffered his first defeat in Tarain. 


19. The word is written in the Muslim chronicles and read by Rav'ERTY as 
Tabarhindah. No such place ever existed. No one acquainted with the hurried 
style of writing of the Persian copyists can fail to see that transposition of a few 
dots and a careless joining of letters are all that is required for making Bhatinda 
read Tabarhinda or even Sarhind. 

20. Tab. Nos., pp. 118-19. 



RACE AND IMMUNITi^ IN INDIA 

Bv 

D. D KOSAMBl Poona. 


In June 1939, a high official of the German army named Lamottt wrote tvfo 
letters inquiring about the remarkable health reported o be prevalent amomf the 
Hunzas. A local anthropologist havnog been “ unable to gi » e any inlormation rf^rH 
ing these the letters were sent to me 'for an answer. Relevant |..<.>rliuns of the 
original letters, and my answer of July 11, 1939 are repiv^duced here in Uic hor>e 
that others may be able to coraribute to the subiect. 

June 12, 19^9 

Der liuliere (ieneralarzt der indischen Armec Me. Ca. ; 100 berichtet von einem 
Volksstainm der Hunzii’s im Nordwestzipfel von Indjcn am Karakorum, dass dieses 
das* gesiirideste Volk der VVelt sei, selbst der scMist totlich verlaufa^e Milzbrand 
verursache bei den Hunzas nur dne leichte Rotung der llaut. Ein andftrer Englander 
I-orimer hat festgesteUt, dass bei den Himzas, die von alien Frcmd-Einfliissen frei 
geblieben waren. das Burschaki gesprodien wird. cs soil die nord indische Ursprachc 
sein, die gesprochen wiirde, bevor die Sansekrit sprechenden nordlichen \ olkcr nach 
Indien einfielen. 

Mich intereasiert nun vor allem folgendes : Wenn die von Norden einfallenden 
Vdlker, nicht zu den Hunza.s gekommen sind iind diese im Gegensatz zu den andcren 
Indem sich 100% Gesundthdt erfreuen, dann miisscn mithin die einfallenden ndrd- 
lichen Vdlkcr cinen unheilvollen Einfluss auf die indische Urbcvdlkerung *au8geubt 
haben und damit wfirde die fn geme bei uns vertretene Ansicht falsch sein. dass die 
von Norden gekommenen Eroberer erst Indien zur , BKite gebracln haben. Marr 
kdnnte dies vergleichen mil dem schlechtcm Einfluss der Ziv^ilisation des weivsaen 
Menschen auf andere Vdiker. UeberaJl wo der weisse Mensc'h hingekommen ist, ist 
die ortseingesessene Bevdlkeruog krank und ungKkklich geworden, und der weisse 
Mensdi bringt sich ja auch selbst langsam aber sicher urn. 

Idi ware Ihnen nun sehr danSebar, wenn Sie gelcgentlich eines Schreibens an 
Ihren friilieien Chef diese Punkte beruhren wiirden und ihm um seine Auffasaung 
liber die Hunzas fragen wiirderL Sind aie wirklich so gesund, dann verlohnt es aich 
doch auch so zu leben vrie sie, denn kein Reichlum ist grosser als Gesuiidtheit. 

Lamotte. 

June 20, 1939. 

Meinen an Frl. Frunot gerichteten Brief vom 12. 6. 39, der Ihnen ja zugdil. 
kann ich mxh erg^nzen. McCarrison schreibt iiber die Hunzas : “ Die einzige 
Nahrung dieses Volkes besteht bis heute aus Getreidekornern. Gemusc und Obst, mi^ 
einer gewissen Menge von Milch und Butter, und Ziegenfleisch nur an festlichcn 
Tagen, Die Nahrungsmenge ist so knapp, dasa sie in der Regel keine Hunde halfen 
kdnnen. Ausser den Komerfruditen—Weizen, Geme und Mais--reifen rdchliche 
Emten von Aprikoaen. Diese dorren sie in der Sonne und verwenden sic ausgiebig 
in der Emahrung. Die lebensdauer ist bei diesen I^uten ausserordentlich lang, Wenn 
man die Strengc des Winters in diesem Teil des Himrfaja in Betrachl zieht, wic 
auch dass ihre Haus und Schutzeinrichtungen ilberaus primitiv sind, so eracheint in 
Evidenz, dass die notgedrungctie Beschrankung auf unverfilschte Nahrung sich mil 
langer lebeivsdauer mit ausdauemder Lebenskraft und vollkommener Kbrper vert- 
rSgt. 
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Weim man nun demgegenuber den Gesundtheitszustand in Europa und J^da- 
merika betrachtet, so muss* man leider sagen, dass er nicht gut ist. Wenn den^l^idit 
so ware, • dann wiirden niclit uberall Krankenhaiiser, Sanatorien, Pflege und lErhol- 
ungsheime und degleidien wie Pilze aus der Erde schiessen und nidittaglich neue 
Medicamente und angeblidie Heilmittel auf den Markt geworfen werden. Durch alle 
diesc Sachen wird aber nicht der Kempunkt beriihrt, namlich die Lebensfiihning des 
<iinzelnen Menschen und zwar in geistiger, korperlicher und seelischer Hinsicht. 

Was das rein Kdrperliche angeht, so liegt der Hauptschaden wohl daiin, dass die 
Nahrungsmittel denaturiert, chemisiert und sonst verfalscht sind und Leben kann 
schliesslich nur von lebender Nahrung kommen, die wie bei den Hunzas unverfaslcht 
genosscn wird. 

Wir haben nun in verschiedenen I^ndern Rcformbestrebungen, die auf eine 
naturgemasse Lcbensweise hinzielen und es sind auch schon cinige Ergebnisse zu ver- 
zeichnen insofern, dass ein kleiner Kreis von Menschen zur Erkenntniss gekommen 
ist, dass unser Leben falsch ist, und sich nun bemiiht, durch verniinftiges Leben 
gesund zu werden. Was niitzt alles Aiisserlichc, wenn der Mensch nicht 100% gesund 
und sein Lel)en vollenden kann. Wir haben hierfiir zwei gute Siitze : Kein R^ich- 
tum o Mensch ist grosser als Gesundtheit und Was niitzet Dir der Erde Geld, kein 
kranker Mensch geniesst die Welt. 

Giebt es nun auch in Indien ahniiche Reformbestrebungen und regt das Beispiel 
der Hunzas auch andere Volkstamme zur Nacheiferung an. Ist der Gesundtheits- 
zustand in Indien wolil besser als in Europa. An und fiir sich miisste dies der Fall 
s(*in, da durch das bevorzugtc Klima sich die Bevdlkerung doch leicht richtig ernahren 
und leben karm. 

Meine Fragen ruhrcn daher, wei! cs liir uns sehr schwer ist, sich ein rcchtes Bild 
vom heu^igen Indien zu madicn da wir im allgemeinen Indien nur durch die englis- 
che Brillo zu s<.*hen bekomnien und andere Europaer, selbst solche die jahrelang in 
Inditm gelebt haben, nur die Oberflache Indiens beriihrt haben und nicht viel mehr 
als ihren Klub kennen. l^rn so erfreulicher war es fiir uns, durch Frl. Frundt etwas 
naheres zu hdren und zu sehen, mit welcher Liebe sie vcrsucht hat Indien kennen zu 
lernen. Ueber die Vergangenhedt Indiens kbnnen wir uns schon unterrichten, da wir 
gute Uebersetzungen der Bhagavad-Gita der Veden ii. s. w. haben. 

Lamotte. 

In the first place, I can turnisli no additional information about the Hunzas. 
The region is isolated, and the nearest friends I could locate could, at the most, 
reach some portions of Ladakh. I do not know any anthropologist who has made a 
partiailar study of the health statistics of the tribe. My own information, therefore, 
would also awne from such reports as that of MacCakrison, and I^)RIMer’s book 
[Lan^uaga Hwiiing on t,h<' Karakoruml, However, even admitting the absence of 
vital statistics, such as infant mortality, and with the agreement that the tribe in 
question is exceptionally healthy. I believe that my comments upon Herr Lamottf/S 
letter might be of some us*'. 

Firstly, the Hunzas might possess a pre- Aryan language, but this says nothing 
about their race. Let me point out the Brahui-speaking people in Afghanistan, sur- 
rounded by Aryan linguistic groups. Brahui is undoubtedly Dravidian, but the 
people have physically nothing in common witli the Dravidians of South India. The 
latest analyses claim to have proved what wasf an old contention : that the Gond 
language I -and perhaps those of some of our other primitive tribes- 1 belongs to the 
Finno-Ugrian group. But it would be laughable to think of those dark, slim and 
physically underdeveloped savages as of the same stock as the Finns and the 
Basques. To take an instance outside of India, the American Red Indians are 
considered as belonging to a Mongdewd stock, zmd even the language is definitely 
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Mo!|go](nd in origin, in so ^ar iis spoken words can be grouped (a considerable pro- 
pom5^ of tfie words are usually replaced by signs of* the hand in actual talkl. 
But there is still an essenliaf diiierence in the racial stock, because the Hirsafeld 
bkxxi tests show that the pure Amerind stock lacks all blood genes except O, where- 
as the “ Mongols " including Chinese have a remarkabiy liigh aid characteristic 
concentration of the gene B. S<3, I conclude that the Aryan invasion can hardly 
have anything to do with the 'ncidence of disease in the West, ci the health of sudh 
out-of-the-way people as che Hunzas. 

The setx>nd poini is the diet. You are surely avv'^re that most of us in India 
do not drink alcoholic liquors, have few habitual drugs >f any sort to aid us. ar^! 
are vegetarians. I assure you from my experience! dunng the pel d tliat 1 %pevt 
doing health work in the villages, that the vasO. majorit” ol our Indian pensaiitts 
have even less to eat than die Hunzas do. But th'. y ard decidedly less oealth> 
This, of course, has a great deal to do with the climate also. In our part o( the 
('ouniry malaria is endemic, and there are othei dist‘ases such the bubnir nlague, 
cholera, typhoid, which each of us fias seen at cKise ren>: • he.l which < ui be studied 
in couiiiries like Ck'm any only as lab(>ra!or>’ phemuneua. Mi si #1 tin -le, o! coursjj. ^ 
ociild hardly exist in a cold climate and at high altitude, ii» a thinly fvipiilattd 
aiunlry. To this extent, Heir I.<inK>lte’s conclusion is valid, that a civilized nuKle 
of life is less healthy than that of the Hunzas. But this is often due to the exploi- 
tation, hard work. |xior diet, accommicxlation and menial strain, that a great portion 
ol the working elms jxipiilation has to iind<r.t’,() m ev(‘iy civilized country that I have 
se^i. 

'llie next phnt would be more remarkable ; why are the Hunzas more healthy 
than those, who live in similar surroundings in other jiarts of the world : the Alps, 
or or the Andos '' Thi;, ayain, I take as an assumption, bt cause' I don’t be- 

lieve that the neces'^ary statistical data of a really thorough and' reliabU character 
aic b) Ik had. But on tht' basis of that assumption, rny explanation would he 
sceuevs hai different, in all pri>l>ability, from that ol I lent LaiiK/tic 1 would take 
rlirnaie and diet into cori>i<J' ration hut stress st^leclion, heri'dity, and isolation. By 
heredity, I do not mean descx'nt from .Aryans and non-Aryans. For all I know, 
tiu; Hunzas nl today might be racially entirely distinct from the people that lived 
there a thous'ind year.', ago. In Ckia, in my own villag<‘. I can as.surt' you that 
the legion wiiich i'. now te'cming with people (ixipulalion over UK) pc!r sq. kilometer) 
had hardly anyone living in it a hundred years ago . malaria and some 
unknown epidemic having killed and driven off all the inhabitants. In such a plact* 
it would be difficult to dettTmine w'ho is descended from whom ov( ' a range of 
centuries. In the Karakonim, a similar situation will probably not prevail, but, 
in my opinion, the rigorous climate will automatically act as al Dtirwinian si lective 
agency, and kill off all the unfit at some lime. 

By herediiy, then, I mean that Uie living members of the tribe as c'onslituted 
at present must be all descended by inbreeding from very few ancestors, and must 
have inherited an exceptionally favourable germ-plasm and a high survival- value 
factor. The absence of contact with the outside world helps here, in that no bad 
hereditary' traits would be imported. The inbreeding would develop reccs'^ive lethal 
genes to the utmost, killing off by cooperation of the environment all the least fit. 

The isolation factor acts in a slightly different way. No major epidemic (an 
have been imported because of this. The pofxilations to compare with our tribe 
in cueMion would be those of, say, 'I'ristao da Cunha, or Spit^rgen. In thi.* latter 
cast.', at least, you will find that the people are quite healthy till a ship calls, llien, 
the entire population suffers from colds, from which they are immune for the rest 
■of the lime. Now isoUUion itself would not have a favouiable effect unless the total 
population isolated were small. This we find also in the two other places mefr»iow^d 
For this, you can receive a theoretical grounding from the bio-mathematical Bludieu 
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of VoLTERRA (Lficons sur la Lutte pour la Vie], LoTKA and others. If a disea^^ of 
a chronic character enters 6 small isolated population, the result would be that the 
whole lot would more or less take it, and all eventually recover froml it or thosj^ 
not immune would be wiped out. A succession of such attacks would either kill 
off the whole population, or leave only those immune. This, I take it, is what has 
happened in that remote corner of the Karakorum. For a larger population, the 
facts are not so simple. The disease will rarely run its full course over the whole 
population at once. It will exterminate, or be driven off from, a small section at 
the most. As a result there is usually a perpetual cyclic course, during which there 
is some portion of the population always acting as a carrier for the epidemic. This 
cannot happen for a s.mall cf>mmunity like the three hundred people of TristaO da 
Cunha island. Please understand that population is a technical tenh where disease 
is concerned, and includes all carriers. For example, the bubonic plague “ popula- 
tion ” would include all rats as well as all human beings capable of being dnfected,. 
along with the intermediate carrier, the< fleas. In the Himalayas we know that in- 
termediate parasitic carriers are rare. In many places, the water supply is of an 
exceptional piuity, and for the tribe in question, there may even be some favour- 
%le mineral content. 

Hunza isolation, however, was not absolute, as is seen from the records of 
Chinese and otlier conquests, of penetration by Buddhist and Mohammedan mis- 
sionaries. and traders. The har^dh climate, therefore, operated jointly with a mild 
but ccirnparativoly '-iteady expisure to infection. Both of these selective agencies 
were lacking in Ihe South Sea islands, which had only isolation and a healthy natural 
diet : the result was a beautiful and vigorous race that perished at its first contact 
with the diseases and vices of the white man. 

Civilization by itself need not be a hindrance. Civilized communities if baaed 
upon the tdeal of .service rather than of profit, command all the chemical, mechanical, 
and scientific means for producinK a healthier population on a larger scale than that 
of the Hunzas. Many countries posses*!, even at present, the necessary means for 
producing enough sustenance for all members of their population ; to produce the 
necessary comfortable living conditions. Perhaps geneticists could select, by pro- 
per scientific tests, tx'oplc of .such inheritable physical qualities as to bleed a race 
better than the Hunzas. But. all these countries are. if anything, going the wrong 
way. The general index of consumer.s’ production and means of livelihood avail- 
able for the average citizen are usually going down, most of the spare national 
energy being absorbed by armaments. 

The cultural factor is probably not hereditary. 1 do not know of any impor- 
tant contribution to civilization, as such, made either by the Hunzas or any other 
long lived race. 

As for reforms in Uie tx>untry' improving the condition of the people, the out- 
look is decidedly poor. Our politicians have tried to enforce prohibition, but mostly 
of the country wine that has a high vitamin B content ; the sole amelioration here 
is due to economic and not to dietetic factors. Salt, a necessity of life in our hot 
climate is still heavily taxed. McCarrisson was occupied with experiments on 
diet, which might explain his views on immunity arrK)ng the Hunzas. But his 
successor in the institute at Coonoor, finding tliat handpolished rice had a higher 
vitamin content than that husked by machine, could only recommend that the rice 
policing mills be forbidden for the good of the population. That the population 
hadn’t enough to eat, and that the time saved from the labour of dealing with 'the 
cereal by hand might enable them to earn a little more never struck him. There 
isn’t the slightest doubt that the general Indian diet is deficient in vitamins, but 
for the average Indian, the roost serious deficiency is that of bulk and nourishment 
as such. 
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^ The hospitals, sanato’^.a etc. that Herr Lamotte regrets in Europe are a rare 
ph^omenon in India, being at best a middle class feerx'ias. But unless one is 
oold-blooded enough to take death and/ illness as just curious aspects of life and 
health, the resuh of the lack of medical fadUties cannot be called happy. In one 
matter and only in one can we be said to have gained soiiBethin^, and that is the 
ability to sur\ive under the most wretched amditions. Undoubtedly, this ability 
is also shared by the poor Chinese coolies, Examples are easy to produce. The 
state of Florida in the U.S A. had all its cattle wiped out by cattle tick fever, and 
the licks jxTsisted t/en when all the game was shot off in a desperate attempt io 
eliminate the parajjites, The solution was the import ordinary Indian cattle 
{called Brahma or Brahmin cattle in the U.S.A,j whid' if uve und r conditions that 
did not permit any other cattle to survive. There was a pea blight in (he Midwest 
of the U.S,A. which afTwte J all peas except some v''.y miserable shrivelKd indian 
specimens. With interbreeding, the seed dealers were able to tn^ss the disease i\‘ 
sistajv* qualities of Indian peas witli the supenor meat content of» other v^aricties, 
prcxlucing satisfactory seeds within halt a do2cn pea '’':*ncrations. Roth of tlioiK' 
cases have occurred within the last ten years. At Benan:- and other hoiy places 
we still have the aixient custom of dedicating an oidinarv bull calf to Sivi ; crtf*’ 
calf is branded, and released to wander where it will, to cat in any field without 
punishment. The result is invariably a superb breed bull, one which would lake 
a prize at an ordinary cattle show. On the other hand, atlempt!^ to improve Indian 
stock by irntK>nif)g cattle from other amntrieN have faik.*d. The conclasion is that 
under Indian conditions, the plants, the animals, and presumably ev^en the human 
beings, are doing as well as possible. The only w^ay of improving Ihcii physical 
characteristics is, therefore, to improve the conditions. So far as I can see, there 
u no chance of any sudi permanent improvement, without socializing tlie means 
of production. 



SOME PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH RAVIVARMAN 
KULASEKHARA 

By 

K. KANAKASABHAPATHY PILLAI, Madras 


/?avivarman Kulasckhara, alias Sanprramadhira (firm in battle) was a great 
medieval ruler in Travancore. He carried his victorious arms far into the regions 
■of the neighbouring kingdoms. Though the contemporary epigraphic sources of 
information about the king and his exploits are considerable, yet several problems 
connected with him remain still uncertain. 


hirst regarding his parents. ITiat his father was Jayasimha who was ruling 
country and who belonged to the Yadu race is mentioned in Ravi- 
varman s inscriptions^ Whence does this Yadu or Yadava line spring up at this 
stage? For some centuries prior to this period i.e. the 13 th century a.d. when 
.Jayasimha flourish(‘d, we do not hear of any ruler of the Yadava line in the region 
of 1 ravancore. Havivarman insistently refers in his inscriptions*' with pride to 
his \ adu oiigin ; and the court Poet who has sung his praise has described him 
as \adunandana, Yiidubhupathi, Yaduvamsti-Vibhushana etc. 

J he only other st l of ruk'rs in early Travancore. who belonged to the Yadava 
slock were the Aiiyi Kings. Most unmistakably the available inscriptions of those 
kings ass(‘rt tliat they were 'S adavas.-* The last known ruler of the Aayi line of 
kings IS ViFrcunaditya Varaguiia whose jieriod of rule is reckoned to have been 
in the fHh Century a.d. Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar veniures to suggest that 
Ihf' dynasty died out srxm after the diuiise of Vikramadilya Varagupa.-* But he 
adduces no specific grounds foi his suggestion. 


It is not, 1 believe, lar fetched to trace a connection bdween the earlier and 

hT .r 'p. Travancore is evident 

kotu Uu Hiuur Office I laics. As indicated by Mr. Gopinalha Rao» these kings 

it^lf muM hdM- bi'cn derived Irom them (Vel i nad and not Yen + nad as 

sons branched off mio the Jayatunganadu, Tinippapur and other divi- 

silho tl ' r'’ betwwn the early Aayi kings and Jaya- 

. . bwause Jayatiinsanadu or Jayasimtianadii was socalled only after laya- 

^a. Jarasimha musi have been a scion of the Aayi familja. which was reduced 
to the position ol vassalage after the O'lla conquest of Venad and must have by 
H hiI'‘ruT''’"'“ conquered Kolamba and the adjoining regions where he establish- 


What then do we know of limadi vi the mother of Ravivarman ? Mr. Nagam 


J. 


Epi^raphica Indira Vol. p 14(3 
!we al.so rmivmcmc .\,ch;v0logicai Vol. If, p 59 

Nt /. I. \ o. J, p. 3 ajid JCJ3 ^ • 

m"'"' Cm,/erc«a- «/ i. 9 ^ 7 , p. 7O8. 

adaf^Ln'anT’vaiaUYwi^not taowm un 1 ^‘Ti;"'"r Kokkarunand- 
Plate,s. Even out of the of plmer^e a e Office 

of the intervening kings might have bwn ^‘milariy perhaps records 


a. 

•}. 

5. 
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Ajya states that there a queen of the Kupaka family named Uma Devi ruling 

o\er Venad and that she ^vas married by Jay'asimha.? And this piece of informa- 
tion, he says, is derived from the in9crii>ticm at the temple of Aru]a3aperumal at 
Kanchi ! A study of the inscription would convince any one that Mr. Nagam 
Aiya’s deductions regartfing the family of Uma Devi and he.* earlier rule ov^er 
Venad are unwarranted. Tn’e, among the long string of binidas of Ravivarman 
found in his inscriptions, one describes him as the ' Kupaka Universal Monarch ' 
That reference may mean either that he had inlicrited ilie Kupakadesa from his 
father or that he might have added later to his patrimony Kdlamba, the outlying 
regions of Kupakadesa by conquest.^ Suicly i* Uin” Devi was the queen of tJbe 
Kupaka family ruling earlier over WmaJ. thesd* fac -oald h e founo a place 
in the inscription wheie he spet'ihcally refers to ihe ra^'C t?nd family of his f'UiiCi. 

While Mr. Nagam conclusion is uncon. inring, a id'ent view, suggeiJod 

or urolieri by Mr. Hooivala :s still more so. Thtie is a relcrcJifT *0 o»"e Matjar 
Baminl Iht- son of Li'C daughter c* Knles D war’ rendering help to Vli 1 Pandya 
against his rival Sundaia Pandya in Was-'ufs . il Anisju » Mr. ’iODIVALA 

suggests*" an idem ftcalion of WassaPs Mapai Barmul v.ith Ra\iv'am'*an, whjyj^ 
t^’ould lead 10 the conclusion that Uma IX^vi was a daugluer of Maravurman Kula- 
sTkhara Pandya i]2«>8-131() A.ix). Mr. Hodivala’s line of approadi st'cms to be 
that ■ Manar Barrnnl ’ stands for Matavarman and that Ravivarman was also 
known as Maravarman. None can dispute the fact that Kavivatman also had the 
typical Pandyan surname Maravarman.^' 

In this connection the light thrown on the relationship between Ravivarman 
and Maravannan Kula:^'khara by IMathiUikam^' dumld be taken into eonsick'ra- 
lion. There it is sUUed that Ravivarman after defeating Vikiarna Pandya who 
had in\’adcd Venad, handed ovir the vanquislied jirincc to his suzerain and mar- 
ried his daughter. This suzerain must have been none other than Maravannan 
Ivulasi'khara (12t>8-lfMO A.n.'' who was the la.a of the great Pandyas. And llic 
I^andya princess married by l^vivaiman must have beim the oaughler of Kula- 
sc'kliara. 'I'he discrepancy Ix'twwn the conflicting acctninls of lAluthilakam and 
Tazjiyutul Am^cr can he explained only in this way that the latter account con- 
tains a slip ; instead of the son of the daughter of Kales Dewar, it should have 
tx'Mi ‘the husba-'d of the daughter ef Kales Dewar.’ 

riie reasons for this cimclusion can easily be indicated. Wassaf was writing 
from hearsay and he was himself far away from South India. Again his main 
objecl wa?> to give an ac.xrunt of the Mongol invasions ol India.” Under sudi 
nicumstances his account of persons and thdr relationship cannot ix* accepted as 
accurate. 

\vhat at best we can conclude about Uma Devi, in the present .state of our 
knowledge is that she might have been connected with wjme royal family in Kerala 

7. M a filial Vol. I, p. 258. 

on was the country ar.^und Aitingal which is only alxHit 

Qmlon. See Indian Antiquary Vol. VIJ, p. 275 and Vol.' XXIV, 

p. 282. 

'I'u Kupaka country itself carne to be called .layatunganadu after Jayasimha. 

1 here is lesser likelihood of its having been caked so, if Jayasimha had ruled over 
It merely by virtue of his wife’s claim over it. 

9, Elliot and Dow son Vol. Ill, p. 54. 

it). Studies in Jndo-Mu.slim History p. 245. 

11. r. /U S. Vol. II, p. 59. 

12. Lllathilakofn is a Malayalam Grammar in Sanskrit of the 14th or 15th 
century a.d. Many relevant references to the political events and persona lit ics of 
mediieval Travancore are found there. 

13. Elliot and Dowson Vol. Ill, p. 25. 
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or more probably she had royal relationship only after she became the queen of 
Jayasimha. 

Conquests of Ravivariinan. 

Fhere is no justification to belittle the exploits and achievements of Ravi- 
varman. Mr, Gopinaiha Rao described his victorious triumph as ‘ nothing more 
than a raid.’^ Another Travancore archaeologist held that the title of Kula- 
sekhara adopted by him was an indication of Ravivarman's subordinate position 
under Maravarman Kulasekhara.’"' This view is untenable. As Sewell had 
shown, the position of Maravarman Kulaaekhara in the latter part of his reign 
was weak and it was difficult for him ev^en to maintain his hold over the members 
of his family and subordinate rulers set up by him. 

What were the territories that Ravivarman had inherited from his father ? 
From the statement found in the Arulalaperumal inscription that Ravivarman took 
possession of Kerala, which he ruled as he did his town of Kdlamba,^'^ we dan 
infer that Jayasimha must have been the ruler of Kolamba and the surrounding 
«^on i.e. the Kupakadcsa. Mr. Noam Aiya states that Jayasimha had conquered 
part of Nanjanad,'*' but he does not indicate the source of hie^ information. Tha#* 
Jayasimha must have ruled over Venad is evidenced by tlie description of Ravivar- 
man avS a ruler of Venad while yet a boy, in LilathUakarn^f Moreover an ancient 
Malayalam work called ‘ Urinunilisandesam ' describes Ravivarman as ‘ Venadar- 
koT}.’ 

Further from llie facts that the land around Quilon came to be known as 
Jayatunganadu (a later corruption of Jayasimhanadu) and that Jayasimha styled 
himseJf as Vira Kerala, it can be inferred that he himself might have conquered 
some parts of Kerala to the north of K6|amba. 

Hie firsrt important battle engaged in by Ravivarman must base been against 
Vikrama Piindya. From a Cidambaram inscription Vikrama Pandya is known to 
have been engaged in exploits in Venad. This is corroborated by records in 
Tinnevelly and South Arcot of the 14th year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. It 
is further reinforced by the verse in Lilathilakam. Rut the suggestion made by 
Dr. S. K. AnAN(,AK^’ that Vikrama Pandya was actually ruling over Venad is not 
borne out either by that verse or any of the other sources. As noted above, 
Cdutihilfft^arn describ(?s Ravivarman as the ruler of Venad at the time he defeated 
Vikrama Pandya. It is reasonable to conclude that Ravivarman must have inher- 
ited Venad from his father. During his minority Vikrama Pandya must have tried 
to secure possession ol Venad and in this he was foiled by young Ravdvarman. 

According to the verse in Lildthilakam the vanquished Vikrama Pandya w'as 
handed over to the I^andya Suzerain, who gave his daughter in marriage to 


ProcfcdJ^/mf, itwafd 

assumed the name Maravarman Kulas^am^after 
the Pandyan king and on tliis basis assumes that he mivht havp h^nn tn j 
of the Pandya. This is baseless. It must be rememSlred Sfat 
hara need not be traced to the Pandya ruler because sf>veral ^ 

quent Kings in. Travancore have had That n^me 

16. HistaricaJ In9C7if}twm of South India, p. 158 

with'modfrn'^n™. definitely identified 

. 18. State Manual Vol. I, p, 261. 

19. IMuthilakam Silpam VIII, Sloka 183. 

A- K. PISH.AROTI says 

(p. 2*,-23) that Aditya Varroan. a brother of Ravivarman was ruling over Venad 
presumably on behalf of Ravivarman. 

21. New Indian Antiquarv Vol, I. p, 157. 
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W^vivaiman. That this PSndjii suzerain referred to, must have been none other 
than ManBvarman Kulat^ekhara is beyond doubts becituae he was the chief Pindya 
niter at the timej** On acaxint of the ambiguity in the wordingi oT the iArulS- 
lapenimal inscription tlie Madras epigraphist held the view that Ravivarman 
married the PSndya princess in his 33rd year. But the .stanza in WSihikckjcinif 
gives the lie direct to that view. It is unmistakably referred to in the verse that 
the victory over Viknama P^dv’a was won when Ravix^arman was a boy 
fKshmapala h^lal.). The irresi.sdble inference is that the defeat of Vik*ama 
I^ndya and the consequent marriage of the PSnd’ a princess must tr^keu 

place much earlier than in his 33rd year. ^* 

After he Ind firmly sf*ated himadf on the ilirone. Ravivarman began his ex- 
ploits in the east. It is now agreed that there were two Mira I^iindyas aiiuog 
the adversaries of Raviv^arman. One was the ruler of Venad, who lied assumed 
the name of \lra randya,^'* the other was the ‘ Tir Pandi * of W^ssnf or * Bii 
Pandi ' of Amir Kliusni. - the illegitimate sum of ‘ ^ 'avamian Kulasf'^diara. Of 
the tW'o, who was ^he Vira l^ndya driven int:i the ivonkana and thence into Ujf: 
•fwest ? Some writers suggest that Udaya Marihanda Varma alias Vira Pand^ 
the ruler of Venad was tnc Vira Pand>n subjugated and driven to Konkan.*^ I 
am inclined to think that this Vira Pandya must have been the son of Miira\ap- 
man Kulasekhara. From the Keralapuram inscription of lidayamarthandavarman.^* 
it is inferred that his accession to the thnme of Venad must have been in 487 
i.e. 1312-13 a.d. which w'as abmt the same time w’hen Ravivarman crowned 
himself at Kanchi. The Arulalarxirumal inscription runs thus : Having cele- 

brated his ammation festival w+ien he had vanquished the Keralas, Pandyas and 
Colas, having driven that enemy A'lra Pandya. w’ho after his defeat in battle had 
gone to Korfkana, from there even, together with his large army, into the forests, 
and having conquered the northern region, King Sangramadhira ^herc at Kanchi 
wrote his fourth year.” Unless the inscription was hwefless about the sequence 
of events the natural condusion is that the pursuit) of the vanquislied V^ra PSndya 
must have taken place after the. coronation and before the 4th ytai. Kven assum- 
ing for the sake of argument, that the pursuit took place sometime before the 
coronation of Ravivarman, how is that rwmciliable with the accession of Udaya- 
marthandan in Venad in 1313-14 if the latter were the pursued foe ? 

That Ravivarman subw'ouentl’y deh‘ated Siindara Pandya is unmistakably 
iiderred from the inscription at Poonamalle.^^* The insignia (m the lop of the 
inscription sliows the elephant god (Ankusa) the emblem of the ( u 'ras, surmount- 
ing the fish and the tiger, the signs of the Pandya and the Cola, thereby indicating 
clearly the establishment of the dominance of the Chera over the Pandya and 
Cola powers. 

An apparent incongnnty arises as to why Ravivarman who first went to war 
against \hra Pandya on behalf of his brolher-in law Sundara Pandya should have 

22. This sets at rest, the controversies as to whose daughter Ravivarman 
married, (^jpinatha Rag conjectured (T. A. S. Vol. II, p. 55) that the * daughter 
of Pandx'a may hav'e been the daughter of Maravarman Kulasekhara, Jatiivarman 
Sundara I^ndya II or Vikrama l*andya. 

22a. I do not see how Dr. S. K. Aiyangar is able to conclude definitely that 
Ravivarman’s marriage took place in his 26th year. Mr. S, I>}«kavinayakom 
Piiia/s suggestion that the poetic expression ‘ KshmSpala balah ' should not b<: 
too literally interpreted, carries weight with it ; but I lee! that even poetic licence 
could not permit the description of a man of 33 as a ' Kshrnapala bSlan/ 

23. This Udayamarth^n da varma must have been a relative of Ravivarman 
stationed as the local nilcr of Venad. I^ter he must have rebelled. 

24. See K. A. N, Sastry’s Pandya Kingdom, p. 207. 

25. r. A, S. Vol. IV, p. 89. 26. A. R. E, 191!— Para. 40. 
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later turned against the latter himself. It must be remembered that the prim*^^ 
motive of jRavivarman was to win military gloiy for himseff and establi^ his 
ascendant over the Pandyas and Colas. That is unmistakably proved by the 
inwgnia on the top of the inscription of Poonamalle. 

How Ravivarman could have passed by Madura without encountering opposi- 
tion from the Muhammadan garrison there has been doubted by Dr. Kielhorn^^ 
and the author of the Mysore Gazetteer2*^ but as Prof. K. A. N. Sastry^® has 
shown, the real fact is that no garrison seems to have been stationed at Madura 
after Malik Kafur’s raid. In this connection it must be noted that the statement 
of Sir W. Haig <' that Ravivarman was one of the kings vanquished by MaliSc 
Kafur, is made without any foundation. None of the authorities, Amir Khusru, 
Bami nor Wassaf lend support to that view. 

Finally there is a confusion in the reckonning of dates of the inscription at 
Kanchi and at Tiruvadi. His inscriptions assert that he was crowned on the 
banks of Vegavati at Oinjeevaram in his 46th year, which fell in 1312-13 AJ>.. 

is added that he was at Kanchi also in the 4th year, it must have been about 
1315-1316 A.D. And when it is stated in the Tiruvaefi inscription that in the same 
4th year he was at Tiruvadi, it must be taken that, that again must have been 
about 1315-'1316 A.u. But Dr. Kielhorn seems to have calculated the date of 
the Tiruvadi inscription wTongly."’' Dr. S. K. Aiyangar had accepted the date 
settled by I>. Kielhorn but has restated the date correctly later.*‘2 jvtr. Gopina- 
THA Rao, was, I think, aware of the problem but has not faced it. 

Regarding the circumstances leading to his death there have been some dis- 
crepancieiL In the ^K‘riod corresponding to the 4th year after Ravivarman’s 
coronation at Kanchi, \vc find inscriptiom< of Muppidi Nayaka, the Kakatiya 
general in tlie Conjeevaram temple. The date of Muppidi Nayaka’s entry] into 
Conjeevaram alcording to one of his inscriptions can be reckoned as 25th 
March 1316.'^‘* This Muppidi Nayaka claims to have appointed a Telugu Cola 
Chief M'lnavira to rule over 0>njecvaram. From this it has been concluded^-* 
that Ravivarman must have bear defeated and killed in battle by the Kakatiyas. 
But while it is true that the Kiikatiya chief got possession of Conjeevaram, we 
cannot be t(K) sure that the enemy vanquislicd by him was Ravivarman, because 
there is no reference to the latter in the inscription which records Muppidi Nayak’s 
victories. It is not impn>l)able that Ravivarman met with a natural death in his 
homeland, while his deputj' or representative at Kanchi might have been defeated 
by Muppidi Nayaka. 


2:'. .4. A\ E. 1900 Tara 13. 

2Si. Mysore ifUzettevr Vol. II, part II, p. 1266. 

29. The Pamiya Kingdoju p. 208. 

30. Camhrui^i' History of India Vol. Ill, p. 116. 

31. Epigraphu'a Indica Vol. VTII, p. 8. 

32. See South Indian and her Muhaniadan Invadtrs p. 124 and New Indian 
Antu^uary Vol. I, p. 167. 

33. Efn^rapltira Indica VII, p, 128. 

34. T. A. S. Vol. II p. 57, K. A. N. Sastry’s Pandya Kingdom p. 213 & 
Cambridge Hilary of India Vol. Ill, p, 487. 



MISCELLANEA 

AN ASSAMESE VERSION OF VISNUPURFS BHAKTl RATNAVAU 

In ascertaining the date of V'i^iiupuri's Bhakii Ba/tuiials the following sources 
are generally taken into account : (1)1 Bkakiamald of Nabhaji compiled in Saip at 
1689 (c. 1633 A.D. ), (2) Bengali version of the Bhakii RaUndval$ made bv ^auriva 
Kriahnadas as in 15th centur>' ad.» (3) th » date given ;ti die end ''f the texi. of the 
manuscript published by the Panini Oflfioe» (4) the date of the copy of the India 
Office manuscripis (Sarpvat 1652 or 1595 A.ki.). Mr. M R. MajumdA’I, in his 
article on Saint Vi:^nnpiin and his Bhakti RadnavuTTi in the Jourtkd of the Vnive*- 
sity i)‘ B-^mbay, Vol. VIII (New Series), Part 2, ref^'rs to an ilhmi'at.eG Gujarati 
manuscript, whidi was copied on Sunday the seventli ol dark fialf of the month 
Falguna in Saipvat 1806 (i.e. 1750 A.a). 

But unfortunatei>'. attention of .scliolars has not hitherto been directed to 
ofher source, namely the vTst Vai^oavite literature of Assam. It is interesting to 
note that Vi^upuri’.s Bhakti Ratndvatt was translated into metrical Assamese by 
Madhab Deva. thi dud disciple of .Sankara I3evit 1449-1569 a.o. ), the Vai- 
jjnavite apostle of Assam, in the early part of the loth cenlry Al>. A careful 
examination of the Assamese version of the Bhakti Ratnaiah may throw simie 
light on lh(? lew disputed problems conneited witli the date and life of lire siiinl 
V'isjnupuri. 

The Assamese version was , made by Madfiab Deva during the life 
time of his l>uru. and whtai the lattiT was ri'siding at Patbausi, in 
the Kamrup distrid. All the biographers of Sankar De\^a give thp safne account 
under which the work Bhakti RatnatoTi waji translated into Assamese verse, - 'Fhe 
acamnt narrated therein may bel Hummarised as folIowH : Kanthablivi^an, a Brah' 
man, being defeated in SH'iiolarly debate with Sankar De\^a, went to Kasi to study 
.'^dstras under a well known P(m<JU named Brahniananda, a desciple of Vi^upuri. 
One day Bralirnanandn could not make clear Uie meaning of a! sloka of the Bhdga- 
I'Ota Pur ana to his pupils. Bui KimVhabhu^ap assisted his teacher by reciting 
some verses from t!ie Assamese version of tire Bluigavata Ihirai^a. Brahmananda 
then ( ncuired afxait the aulhorsh’p of thosi* verses and from his pupil Kai.Hhabhujjan, 
he came to know all about Sankar Deva. the author of the Avssairrse veraion of 
the Biidgavata Purana. 

Brahamananda then remembered about a b(yx left with him by his Guru 
Viijoupuri which contained a copy of Bhakti RalndvaTt. The Saint Vi$oupun, Uv 
fore his death, gave necessary directions about the disposal of the .said box. It 
was said that a Brahman student w'ould orme from the eastern part of the country 
and he w'ould inform Brahmananda about a Sudra Vai^vite preacher of that 
region, llie box together with the text was meant for this Sudra preacher. Brah- 
mananda immediately .sent the box to Sankara Dt va through Kapthabhu^an. f^arikara 
De\^a got the copy when he was at Patbausi ; and at his direction Madhab Deva 
rendered it into Assamese verse, 

Irving aside the legendary account, it may reasonably be inferred that Safikara 
Dev'a got a copy of the Bhakti Ratnnvaix from Kasi, and the book was tra^tis- 
lated into Assamese when he was at Patbausi. During his itinerant life, 5ahkara 
Deva visited many places, but finally he settled down at Patbausi some time in 
1533 A.D. and stayed there till his demise in 1569 a.d. 

Madhab Deva not only rendered the original text into metrical Assamese 
but also made an extensive use of the commentary known as The 

Assamese version is here and there elucidated by the introduction of some pas- 
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sages from the commentary;. Along with the texts, these passages are also aftded 
in versified form. It may therefore be presumed that the copy of the Bhakti 
RatnavaU ' which Sankara Deva received from Kasi contained with it the com- 
mentary known as Kavtii-mdla, 

In his article on the date of Vi?i?upuri in the Indian Culture, Vol. V, No. I, 
pp. 197-99, Dr. S. K. De holds that Puru^ottama and not Jayadhvaja or Madha- 
vendra Puri was the Guru of Vi^upuri. In support to his statement, Dr. De cites 
from the colophon to the commentary of Dacca University manuscripts. The Assa- 
mese version, in the follov'ing verses, refers to Punn^ottama as the guru of Vi§nupuri : 


m m [\ 

jpnte II 


^ 

?:Rrsrcft- 
V> II 


It may therefore be inferred that the Assamese vertsion was made from a 
similar manuscript now in the Dacca University collections or from Eggeling 
manuscripts. 

There are other references about Vi§pupuri in Assamese Vaisnavite litera- 
ture. Ram Charan Thakur, a nephew and contemporary of Sankara Deva, in 
his biography of f^af'kara ID.va, givc^ a deiailod acrcunt of \'i .nupiirl. Virnu- 
puri's life as a Sanyaai, his subsequent return to householder’s life, and the inci- 
dent leading to the compilation of the anthology are narrated by Ram Charan 
Thakur ii^ ^ manner where facts and fiction arc interestingly intermingling. 
It is narrated that after renouncing the world, Vi$pupun, while re- 
siding on the bank of the Ganges, one day saw a young woman bathing irr the 
river barely naked, lliis sight aroaised in him a passionate desire for his wife 
and home. And immediately afterwards, Vi§nupiiri returned to his wife to gratify 
his senses. But his wife sent him away \vith good diastisements and wise coun- 
sels. Thereupon Vitjpupurl became penitent and determined to make an end of 
this worldly life' by jumping in a burning fire. But Visnu timely appearing before 
him in disguise, prevented him from this act of self-immolation and bade him to 
lead a spiritual lile by studying Bhdgavala ^a$tra. Ram Charan Thakur narrates 
the episode as follows : 


^ ^ fe'TR: 1 

erfiPT imr II 


3TT% 1 

11 

filler ^ "1%^ sj^ , 

^ ^ II 


^ ^ 3TFI 11 

^ I 

STJlftR m ^571 ^Rt (I 

Caukati 


^ 5PrT% 3Ti% I 

JTtf ^ qift qR 11 

|l JTTfT II * 

Birinchi Kumar Barua 


Smkar Charit, by Ram Charan Thakur, verses 329&-3300, 3302-3303. 



THE KAVINDRACAFYA SUCI — IS IT A DEPENDABLE MEANS 
FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LITERARY CHRONOLOGY ? 


In a recent article’ on the " Materials for a Chronological Study of the Tantras ’* 
Dr. Benoytosh Bhattadiarv'a makes the following remarks® about the historical value 
of the K(wlHdracaTy<t-siiti :-~ 

“ In so far as tne Hindu Tantras are concerned ve can beg'n the studv with 
the catalogue of books in the Librar^^ of the famous Dt.caai scholar KavihdfflcSrya. 
This list was published in Uie Gaekwad’s Onenlal Series in tfic year *921. Kaviiidrr*- 
c^a was a contemporary" of Emi^eror Shah lahan and Maliamahopadliyaya Vis- 
vanatha N yayapaheanana. i rom this Mm. Ganganuih Jlki concluded *hat Kavin 
dracarya should be assigned to the middle of the I7th <:catu^y^ i.e. to Ci.?'a 1650. 
All wo/Ks mentioned in the Catalogue mu.<t belong to a fnniod anterior to 1650 A.D.'" 

As cx>ntrastt‘d with the implicit faith of Dr. Bhatta- .luryn in t’.e tiistor.cal cha- 
racter of the Kavinciifidirya-sud, on the etnmgili of which he awsscrls tliat all works iiv 
th^ list “ must belong to a oeriod aiuerior to U>30 A.D.” wt' find the following ro- 
marks of the Editor of this list Mr. R. A. K. Sliastri. on pp, xii and xiii of the In- 
troduction “ 1128- - of and 1145 and 2019, etc.- in this list 

and also some other Sahgita MSS. (Nos.) which were m t included in this list but 
belong to Kavindracarya, which we have secured lead us to infer that this list 
might have been prepared a long time ajlcr the demise oj the great schoLr when 
some of his MSS. must have been taken away by others and MSS. of more recent 
must have been included in the Library ; b(.*cause Blraskanadirya wrote 

in 1729 A.D.. while 's date was about 1656. Here md there 

names of some recent'^ authors are found sprinkled in this list. Thii^aifcTthc fol- 
lowing Hindi quotation ccwifirm ;uy conjecture just referred to/' 

As Dr. Jha states on p. v of his Foreword to the Kavindrdedrya-sud, " This 
catalogue was obtained by our late Librarian Maliamahoiiiaclhj'aya V. P. Dwivcdi» 
from a certain Mailia ' in Benares." Those who have "xix'rience of dealing with the 

1. Vide pp. 77-91 of Bulletin of Hama Varma Research Institute, Vol X, 
Pan 11 (July 1942). 

2. ibid., p. 79. 

3. I note below some works in the Kavindracarya List which were composed 
later than A.D. 1650 : — 

285-iR[P?RSR; 

.35) 

773 

777— 

1192- ^ 

1199-F«W5t ^ on 
1256- 

1407->TR?1^«I by 

1913-<Rni?lcRfir’ft 
1956— ^^1 
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historical nature of Matha*. lists and other records! will not put much faith in the 
historical nature of these records unless they are corroborated by other contempo- 
rary evidence. The socalled Kavtndr^mya list containing as it does the names 
of works prior and posterior to a.d. 1650 have no historical value of a contemporary 
nature. At best it provides data which needs further verification from reliable 
sources of literary and other history. A list in which we find a mixture of early 
and late works can by np stretch of argument be regarded as a contemporary docu- 
ment and amsequcntly it becomes useless for putting any chronological limit to the 
works mentioned in it. If, therefore, we regard all works in the Kavindracarya list 
as having dates prior to a.d. 1650 as Dr. Bhattacharya asserts, we shall be required 
to push back before a.d. 1650 even very late works of definite chronology, a proce- 
dure to which no student of history would agree under any circumstances. 

Since the publication of the Kavindrdcdrya-suci in 1921 no scholar has brought 
forth any evidence in support of its contemporary nature but on the contrary our 
examination of the dates of some late works included in it have vitiated the value 
•^of the list as a historical document. The real value of the list lies in the material 
provided by it for further inquiry and verification, especially with regard to the nalnes 
of unknown works not represented so far in any of our Catalogues of manuscripts. 
If we are really keen about acquiring exact knowledge of the contents of Kavindra- 
c^ya’s library of MSS. we must prepare a list of such MSS. in several libraries in 

India and outside as contain the endorsement 

a facisimiie of which has been given by Mm. Dr. Jha on p. v of his Foreword to 
the K. Sud, Such a list will be of some use in giving us more reliable information 
about Kavindacarya s MSS. collection than that furnished by the K. Sitcl which 
is just .Ijl^e a Purple text containing layers of early and late chronology and hence 
cannot tx)ss€ss any evidential value which is attached to contemporary documents. 
The work (No. .TiOof A'. Siir/) i? identical with a commentary 

of Brahmananda on the of Meru Sastri, the guru of 

Brahmananda wa.s living in A.D. 1859.'* 

Even for putting a chronological limit to the Hindu Tantras the K. Suet is not 
useful. As Mr. Shastri has pointed out the of the Tantric writer 

who composed his in a.d. 1729 has been included 

in this Slid. This author composed his in A.D. 173!S* His lite- 

rary career lasted from the beginning of the 18th century to about 1768 

The foregoing instances of late works appearing in the K. Suet undermine its 
value as a exmtemporary document or a catalogue of MSS. in the Kavindracaryia 
collection. I would, therefore, request all earnest students of Indian Chronology to 
ignore it, as it posscsst^s no determinative force owing to its inflated character con- 
sequent upon an indiseximinate mixture of early and late works as indicated above. 
With this exception Dr* Bhattacharya's learned paper under reference will be 
found very helpful by all interested in the dironology of Tantra works. 

Potma. P. K. Code. 


4. V'^ide Aufrecht C. C. I, 467. 

5. Vide my paper on “ The Chronology of the Works of Khaijdadeva " in D, 
R. Bhandmkm Volume, 1939, page 9, footnote 6 on Bhaskarardfa Makhin, who 
wrote more than 42 works on different subjects. 
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Kanmda-Nadina-Kathegdu (Stcnes of the Kannada country) by Mr. Narayan 

Sarma. Karnatak Historical Research Society. Dharwar. 

This handy book comprises ftfty-six stories dealintf witii the lives of historica* 
personages of the Kannada country’. Each story is piofaced by i. short not ex- 
plaining its setting and source. A sliort account of the p»"hnpal ruling dyT istits 
of the territory of Kan?ataka, whose* boundaries are d'hned, is given as an introduc- 
tion. Ttiis serves as a good historical background for ’lie stories, A chronr logical 
table of the memorable events in the history of I he Kari,witaka forms an 
appendi:. to the volume. A few illustrations and three mtips add to the uschilncss 
of the book. 

The aim of the be >k, as stated by the author in liir prelaci* and jU the fore ward 
of«the publishers, is to create an interest in the minds of children in the past heri* 
tage of the Kan>ataka by means of stories of great personages of tliis part of India. 
Naturally, therefore, the author has selected such sioriL-s as would iipyiieal to young 
minds and he has endeavoured to write them in a simple and easy style. ITiough 
the selection of the stories may be said to have* been made* well and carefully some 
of them are mere fetches without life or spirit, eg., the story of Ihiiako&in U 
(p. 3) and the life of Sirhhtuia (p. 46). Candalaclevi’s story (p. 22) could have 
been made more interesting by stating, as Bilha'oa has done, that she was also 
pining to marry Vikramadilya, having heard of his valour, handsome fonn etc. 
The description of the Jaina Vaishriava j)act (p. 66) could have been more 
graphic and inspiring. Much of the chapter on Muhammad Adil SWFTTp. 124) 
has been devoted to the account vif tho rulers that p)receded him. The description 
of the ‘Ruins of Hampi ’ (p)p. 82 ff.) cannot be called a kathc (story). The 
language employed, though not difficult, is more colloquial than literary and does 
not therefore appear to be a g(X)d model for the young ones to folk>w'. 

Some t-rrors have also crept into the historical notes prelked to the stories and 
in other places. The Aiho|e inscription i.^ publislied in Volume VI of the Eingraphia 
Indka and not of Ind. Ant, as stated by the author. Revakii was not the daughter 
of Amoghavar.sfia II as stated on p. 10 but of Baddega-Amoghavarsha III. The 
statement on p. 15 that the Hoysajas ruled for about 90 years is not cryi.’ct. They 
ruled independently for over 200 years. The Hoysala king BiUideva came under 
the influence of the great Vaishriava teacher Ramanujadiarya as the latter exercised 
the Brahma- Rakshas which had po^*ssed the king's daughter. The prefatory note 
on this point on p. 24 is somewhat misleading. The information about the edu- 
cational institutions at Salotgi, iBagi and Nagai is not found in Ep. Carnatka as 
stated on p. 89. The f^shfeakuta king Kr$na III is not known from inscriptions 
to have ever gone to Ceylon (p. 109). The date* of accession of Dantidurga, tlie 
first king of the RashtraJeutas of Malkh<?d, was a.d. 753 and not 757 as given in 
the book. There are also some mistakes of print such as sastrabadinda for iaslra- 
baladinda (p. 70) mude for muriide (p. 71 j Kjishia for Krishna (p. 79) etc. 

In spite of these shortcomings the book, being one of the very few of its kind, 
is a welcome addition to juvenile literature in modem Kannada and the author k 
to be congratulated for having accomplished creditably the work undertaken by 
him. 

Ootacammd N. Lakshminaravan Rao 
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Bhasa—A Study by A. D. Pusalkar, m:.a., ph.d., with a foreword by 

Dr. A. B. Keith, d.cx., d.litt. ; Published by Meherchand Lachhmandas, 

Saidniitha Bazar, Lahore, 1940; Pp. v+iv+472-f 29+xl ; Price Rs. 15; 

Si?e X 10". 

This is an encyclopscdic survey of the Bhasa problem in its manifold aspects. 
It is a constructive survey of this much debated problem and looks like some of 
the volumes on public trials, in which all evidence is carefully recorded and judg- 
ment given on the strength of evidence brought forth by both the parties. In the 
world of letters there is no Privy Council which can silence once for all the contend- 
ing parties but a lawyer who presents a well-reasoned case is listened to with greater 
attention than his rival. Df. Pusalkar has “ stated the counter-case fully and 
fairly and he has avoided acceptance as conclusive of arguments which are merely 
specious " as observed by Dr. Keith in his brief but critical Foreword. 

The Volume is divided in two Books. Book I deals with the Bhasa Problem 
and Thirteen Bhasa Plays and contains 8 chapters : — (1) Authorship of the Plays; 
m(2) Authorship of Bhasa and Authenticity of Trivendrum Plays ; (3) The Date 
of Bhdsar, (4) Critical Study; (5) Chronological Order of the Plays; (6) Relation 
between Mjechakafika and Cdrudatta; (7) and (8) thirteen Bhasa plays. Bode 
II deals with the sociological additions of the period as revealed from the works 
of Bhasa and contains 12 more chapters: — (9) Introduction-^ (10) Geogra- 
phical Knowledge; (11) V arndsramadharma ; (12) Marriage Laws and Customs; 
(13) Position of Women; (14) Urban and Rural Life; (15) Court Life; (16) 
Military Organization ; (17) Architecture, Sculpture and Art ; (18) Religion, Philo- 
logy, Literature and Sciences; (19) Social Life; (20) Social Life; Public Vices. 
1'hesc Chapters are followed by 5 very useful Appendices : — (1) Bibliography of 
Bhasa (TextvS and Translations) and Books and Articles on the Bhasa Pror 

blem ; (2) ^ubhd^itas from Bhasa’s Plays; (3) Anthology verses ascribed to 
Bhasa; (4) Split-up Verses; (5) References to Bhasa and His Works. The Index 
at the end is very exhaustive and makes even the minutest reference accessible to 
the reader with the greatest case. 

It is no wonder that such a scholarly volume should win for Dr. Pusalkar the 
PHD. degree of the University of Bombay and should find a willing Publisher 
in Messrs. Meherchand Lacchmandas of Lahore who have brought out this volume 
as No. VII in their Sanskrit and Prakrit Series. The volume iS excellently printed 
with a nice get-up which heightens the scientifically presented contents of the 
book. Every lover of our ancient Indian Culture sliould read this volume, written in 
easy style, a characteristic of Dr. Pusalkar's writings. Research students will 
know from this volume what aspects of the Bhasa problem need further investiga- 
tion. They will also be able to avoid much useless repetition in their writings on 
this problem, which is at times due to want of information regarding published 
matter on the subject. The volume will, therefore, serve both as a corrective and 
guide for new entrants in the Bhasa field of research. As an authoritative survey 
of a complicated problem Dr. Pusalkar’s present study should serve as a model 
to younger scholars in the field of Oriental re^arch. 

We strongly hope that Dr. Pusalkar will give us in the near future the results 
of his new investigations in the field of ancient Indian Culture and literature after 
having gone tlirough the preliminary ordeal of scientific methodology successfully 
to the satisfaction of senior scholars like Dr. Keith who recommends that the pre- 
sent volume will “ serve as a useful foundation for further advance in the elucida- 
tion of the many problems with which he deals with wide knowledge and often 
with sound critical judgment.” 

P. K. CODB. 
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Bharatiya-Tarka§dstia-pTatda by PancKt Rajjhunatha Sfistri Kokje, Tarka> 

Sapikhya-Tirtha, Lonavala (Dist. Poona),.. 1941. Pages 12+3ia 

Sze 7^+5". Price Rs. 3 0-0. 

It was a happy idea ol Pandit Narayan Shastri Maijathe (new Paramahaihsa 
Keval^anda Saras\^ati' to found the Prajitepatha^la of V7ai (Dist. Satara) on 
the Vijayadasami day of Saka 1838 (1916). Apart from the regular teaching of 
the Sastras conducted by tiiis Patha^la during the last 25 years and a host of brilliant 
students it has produced during this period, it lias undertaken the work of th^ 
Dharmako^ < an encyxlopeedia of Hindu Religion and '\lhics) in several votume^ 
under the guidance of responsible scholars and other paol: men. >vcral \\iiumes 
of this Dharmako^a have already been published and tliey boar ample lestiiuony to 
the zeal, industry and scholarly acumen of the editor and his a>llaborators in thi« 
wodc. 

Raghuniilha Shastri Kokje, a student of Pandit Narayan Shastri, ha;, br'cn car- 
rying on the good work of his guru with dewtion, tetiat f, and per>e\i.Tancc in the 
Sfrfiere of another inst'.tulion founded by I^ndit Narayan Shastii in 1938 viz. the 
iTharmaniTmya-manda^a. He has so fai published three impa iani b(X>ks in Marathi 
viz. (1) DharmasmTufMiniTnaya, (2.) Nava Acdra-dhaiyna and the present volume (3) 
Bhdrdttya-Tarka-^astra-Prave^a or an Introduction to Indian l^ic. A iK’nisal 
of this book will easily show the rationalistic bent of Pandit Kokje’s mind. In 
the present volume Pandit Kokje has digested all the major works on Nyaya from 
Gautama’s Nydyasuha to the Tarkasarii^jaha <A Annambhatfa (IGth century) and 
has given his exposition of the principles of Indian Logic and their critical evalua- 
tion on the strength of occasional comparisons with the different tenets of Euro- 
pean sciences. Indian Ix>gic has a respectable place in the hivStory of works on 
Logic, both Eastern and Western. Though l^gic is an instalment of kn owledge 
and not an end in itstdf, its study and practical application has a hiiiir disciplinary 
value. It is a mill that: grinds clown everything put in it slowly hut iiurely. 

The work before us is divided into 16 chapters viz. (1) Introductory, (2) 
V''arieties of Jnma, (3) Pralyak^aprarndm, (4) Anurndna, (5) Saddhvtu and Hetvd- 
bhdsa, <6) Vpamdna, (7) Sabdafnayndm. (8) Principles of Prayndnavidyd, (9) 
Basic I’rinciples of Discussion, (10) PuTdrlhdyiumdym (11) Comparisfin with Euro- 
pean lAigir, (12) Tarka and Nhyiaya, (13) Varieties of Discussion and their inv 
pi^rtance, (14) Various Defect^' in Discussion, (15) Taika^dstra, its Merits, 
Demerits and Limits, and (16) Conclusion. IVsides these chapters there are 6 ap- 
pendices dealing with allied matters, of which the glossary of teehr i* al terms is 
very useful. The index of topics given at the end is also very helpful to the 
reader. 

The book does not aim to be 2 l comprehensive treatise on Indian Ix>gic but is 
meant to be an Ir.troduclion to it. Within these limits the author has tried to 
make his exposition logical, precise and attractive even to a lay reader. In j^rti- 
cular the examples and illustrations introduced by the author in his exposition have 
been taken from cjirentTife and not from the old scholastic treatises. This feature 
gives a freshness to the exposition and makes it better understood. To the 
r^jjlar students of Nyaya in our colleges, the volume should prove very attractive 
and informative without creating any distaste or fear in their minds for this dry 
subject. We quite agree with the author in his criticism of the present method of 
studying Indian Logic in our Universities and Colleges. The present tendency of 
the teachers in this subject, is found more inclined towards a verbose explanation 
of the prescribed text than towards any authoritative study of the mibject or its 
different R^ics. This state of affairs can be easily remedied by the appointment 
of Shastris well versed in the different Sutras like Vydkarma, Sdhttya, Mimmhsd 
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etc. or their groups. Mere sprinkling of the rosewater of the Sastras on our under- 
graduates and graduates as ‘practised by some our Indian Universities has failed 
to engender in the students any thirst for knowledge for its own sake. The way 
of educating disciples followed by the Brahmin teacher 1300 years ago and noted 
by the Chinese Traveller Yuan Chwang in his Travels in India (a.d. 629-645) is 
worth quoting in this connection. The pertinent extract reads as follows 

''These teachers explain the general meaning (to their disciples) and teach 
them the minutiae ; they rouse them to activity and skilfully/ win them to pro- 
gress ; tliey instruct the inert and sharpen the dull. When disciples, intelligent and 
acute are addicted to idle shirking the teachers doggedly perservere repeating instruc- 
tion until their training is finished. When the disciples are thirty years old, their 
minds being settled and their education finished, they go into office ; and the first 
thing they do then is to reward the kindness of their teachers.’” Our colleges boast 
of their first class candidates and prize-winners every year but what have they 
done for the idle shirkers? 

Poona p. K. Code. 


Chitrasena-PadmavathCaritra of Buddhivijaya, edited byMulRaj Jain, M.A., ll.b., 
Jain Vidya Bhavan, Krishan Nagar, Lahore, 1942. Size: — 4j"X7". Pp. 30 

+ 63. Price Rs. 1-4-0. 

This work is ai short romance dealing with the story of Citrasena and Padma- 
vatl and laying stress on the importance of Sila, chastity. The Jain literature 
contains many didactic tales dealing witli duna, Sila, tapas and bhuvand which are 
regarded*'a^’'';u'Gal virtues by the Jainas. 

The present stoiy is very popular as will be seen from the several versions of 
it now preserved viz. by I^javallabha (a.d. 1467), the present version by Buddhi- 
vijaya (AJ). 1603), the Gujarati versions by Bhaktivijaya and Nyayavijaya, by 
Purriamalla (in Sanskrit, not yet discovered) preserved by its Hindi rendering and 
the Citrasma^atu^fpadi (in Hindi). The language of the present version is called 
"Jain Sanskrit." This version contains proverbs and quotations from Sanskrit 
writers, Prakrits and old vernaculars and some ven'ics from the Pmcatantra Manu- 
mjli etc. It contains words not recorded in Sanskrit dictionaries. A list of such 
words isi given by Mr. Mul Raj in his elaborate Introduction in English covering 
no less than 30 pages, whidi deal with the importance of the story and give its 
synopsis to help the reader to understand the narrative easily. The present edition 
h based on two MSS, one of which is dated Smwat 1824 ( a.d. 1768) and the 
other is dated Samvat 1946 ( - a.d. 1890). The poem contains in all 5G4 verses. 

The Jain Vidya Bhavan was started at Lahore last year with the object of 
carrying on critical research in the field of Jaina studies. It has been conducting 
a resjearch journal allied the fain Vidya, some issues of which have already been 
published under the editorship of Dr. Banarsidas Jain, the present EHrector of the 
Bhavan and his son Mr. Mul Raj. its secretary. It is a happy augury for critical 
research in the field of Jain situdies that highly educated Jainas should shoulder 
the burden of these studies and devote their leisure and resources to this important 
work in the manner of these devoted scholars. 


Poom 


P. K. Code. 
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Mir Mohammad Momin, His Life and Work by Dr. ZOK£. M A., PHJ). 

Following iiis able mowgraph on Sultan Mohammad Quli Qutub Shah; Dr. ZoRE 
presents us with one on his prime mini'^ter Mir Momin. In politics as in other 
spheres, character is of more consequence than intellect. And it is unhappily 
more rare. In his character, the author presents us Mir Momin. a cultured gentle- 
man, though wealthy and powerful yet gentle and God-ferxing ; honest in deed 
and thought and yet outshining in generosity. It is these qualities that make him 
pleasant a figure to dwell upon. 

Mir Momin’s motives are iransparcni as his ut^’rr icts -nv ‘ivated r.t»l by 
personal considerations to his own class, but by rral devotion to his country oi 
adoption, l«» his sun-'c of hunianily. Indeed his adn'’venie:its, great tliough they 
have been, not only form real oontribution to his timca but mucii more than that. 
That co.itribution is spiritual and ins: >i ring. 

All the available a)urresi have beta utilised and d’ aulhoi haf gone to the 
fountain-head of original Persian manuscripts. TIv* result i> a saemi;”ic biography 
wliich scholiirs will liavc to luin for a long time to vome as the standard 
authority. 

There are a few minor mistakes of omission or commi.ssion. To cite one, the 
height of tho minaiete of Charminai as given by liie author ft. is not twrcct 
because the height of each minarete from tlie ground level is 160 ft. 

The lx)ok has iO chapters, 34 photo bkK’ks and the ldarai-adabyat*i-Urdu 
descrv'cs our coiuplimcnts. 

Sccimdarabad K, Sajan Lal. 


Jourml of Afidhra History and Culture, Vol. I, No. 1 (April Edited by M. 

Kamkao. M.A., iMi.u., Guntur, with a Foreword by Prof. K. A. Nihikanlha 

Sastri. 

\Vc weicoriK' this new journal devoted to studies in .Andhra history and culture 
in particular and to Indian history and culture in general, lire Editor intends to 
bring it <'ut quarterly in April, July, (X'tobiT and January every year. Without a 
determined efiort of competent scholars in difTcrenl provinces it would Ixj well nigh 
impossible to rcionstruct the entire fiistory of Indian life and culture t' its correct 
perspective. It is a hapiyy augury, therefore, that many of our scholars in different 
parts of India have been concentrating their best attention on the investigation of 
problems connected with their cultural regions, thus creating local and provincial 
interest in scientific historical research. The present number of the Journal before 
us contains useful and scholarly articles by the Editor and other Andhra scholars. 
We wish this Journal a career of growing prosperity and popularity in the years to 
come and congratulate Dr. Pamrao on the successful publication of this first issue. 

P. K. Code. 


PaU Mahdvydkaratjui, by EUiikkhu Jagadi^ KA^iYArvV, 

We heartily welcome the publication, by Mahabodhisabha Sarnath, Benares, of 
a very standard Pali Grammar, in Hindi. Rev. Jagacrk4a Ka^yapa. the author of 
this excellent work has laid us under very deep obligations. In the first half of the 
book, he has given a very learned introduction and the lessons in grammar 
suitably devised by him as within the gra&p of students. He always lakes his stand 
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on the sutras of Moggallan^, which he quotes with references and luddly explains 
in Hindi. - In the latter haff of the book, ha presents to us the “ l^vadi-Yitti " on 
MoggalEna, as well as the sutrapatha, Dhalupatha and Gapapatha along with seve- 
ral appendices in which he gives alphabetically arranged lists or useful indexes to 
the afore-going matter. The index of words used in the illustrations of the sutras 
would be warmly welcomed by students of Pali. We may, however, bring the fol- 
lowing to the notice of the author : — 

(1) An old edition of Moggallana edited by H. Devomittanda and printed at 
Colombo in the Lankabhinava-visruta printing press in a.h. 2434 (a.d. 1891) gives 
246 sutras as against 243 of this edition, in the second kaj)da of the sutrapatha, by 
inserting one after 101 and two after 156 of this edition. Thi^ discrepancy, doubt- 
less, needs to be explained. 

(2) It must be made clear that several forms as given in even standard editions 
of Pali grammar like Rupasiddhi, Kaccayana, Moggallana or, Mahasaddaniti do create 
some confusion in the minds of students. Often the best guide in sudi cases is the 
actual use of forms in the best, critically-edited editions. The vidhilinga forms as 
given in the list on p. 132 of the iioot ‘ hu ' as ' heyya, heyyaip, heyyasi ’ etc. mc.y 
be contrasted with the form ‘ huveyya ’ as given in the following quotation from 
Ariyapariyesana sutta in the Majjhimnikaya (p. 122 of the Devaniagari edition); 

It would be interesting to know if the forms given arc merely conjectural or based 
upon any authority. 

We have, all the same, every word of praise for this excellent edition of Pali 
grammartf>^ we recommend that every library of oriental books would be well- 
advised to add this book to its collectioiu 


P. V. B. 



CERTAIN AU5TRIC-SANSKRIT 
WORD-CORRESPONDENCES 

By 

B. KAKATl, GauLati. 

1. CcTtain well-known Sanskrit words of unknow’^ ontjin bear such strik- 
inj? resemblanci*s in sound L.nd scnsr^ to non-Aryai^ Austric forms that a com- 
parist>n sterns only t(w inviting;. But owing to lack of sufficient ‘nfor nation 
about the tarlier stages of the language^ of the Astio Asiatic group, a study 
of this nature cannot just now go bt'yond mere comiriiison in point of sound 
atjd sense. 

The words examined are grouju'd under some common characteristic in- 
flexes and the most noted word has bten placi d at the head of lach category. 

2. Kdyaithn, a scribe. The function and official status of the Kayastha 

has been historically examined by Prof. P. V. Kane 740-743 ; A note 

on the Kiiyasthas). Its primary meaning is ‘a writei * without any referuice 
to caste (Ibid). But though it is invariably associated with writing, there is 
nothing in the formation to show any connection willi it. If lixiked uix)n as 
an 01 A. Sanskrit word, its meaning would Ix' something like “i*tr>ying in 
the body " which is absurd in its usual connotation of a writer. Most pro- 
bably it is a non- Aryan ff>rmation Sanskritisixl. Compare Ihi' lollowing Aus- 
tric parallels : Khasi. thoh, to write or make a mark ; iathoh to commit to 
writing, to make an account ; ka-thoh, a mark, a >]x>t : kn^iathoh, entry in 
wilting ; .Auivtric. kaivait, to scratch ; koih, to scratch, scrafx.* ; S.„ Mund, 

(liuifi, to hit the mark as an arrow ; Sant, kkayot, to scraix*. An approxi- 
mation to the sound and sense of kayastha in all thise languages of the Austric 
group may not lx? altogether fortuitous, and Kayastha may well U* Sanskriti- 
sation of a non-Ar>^an formation like kmathuh. 

A few lexical Sanskrit words of undetermined origin with initial ka , kd , 
may be traced to the same sources. Against Skt. karayt, a kind of scaly fish, 
cf. Austric kaa, a f’sh. ’» Khas. doh-kha, a fish : Skt. kavana, water, cf. 

Austric a-wa'tom, water, W._j; ; Malayan, awan, cloud : Skt. kasipu, a Ixtl. 
pillow, clothing, cf. Muj>d- sipi, to rub the head ; Sant, sipot, to sciueeze in the 
hand ; Austric, sapo, slats of thatch ; sapu peningol, a cap ipmingol' head) 

• Skt. kdsara, a buffalo, cf. Austric kashak, kasak, ka-sa, sau, a dw 
^^mbara) D,;„ ; Khas, ka-sier, a dtx;r. In Assamese kdc(s ) ar is a living word 
meaning a buffalo with long extended horns • Skt. kasika, a mungoexx*. cf. 
Mund. siku, a louse ; Sant, sikric, a mosquito. The initial kd- or its variants 
function as something like an article in some languages of the Austric group. 

3. Vanga : ancient name of a part of the modern province of Bengal 
It comprised the tract east of the Brahmaputra and north of the Padma. A 
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great deal of the delta was marshy and uninhabitable in the early period of 
Bengal history {Origin hnd Development of the Bengali Language, p. 67). 
Kalidasa refers to the Vangas as “ arrayed in a panoply of boats ” {nausddha- 
nodyatdn ; Raghu IV. 36). As a Pauranic name, Vanga meant both the 
people and their country. Various suggestions have been made about the 
origin of the word Vanga. Dr. N. N. Choudhury connects it with Tibetan 
bans, marshy or moist (P. L. Paul : Early History of Bengal, Vol. I. p. V). 
Jnanendra Moiian Das in his Bengali Dictionary connects Vanga with San- 
tali Bonga, a spirit, Bengal being supix)sed to have been originally inhabited 
by the Santali ix^ople. Alongside these suggested derivations, the following 
Austric formations may also be considered : le-bong, sea {le ~ water) S,,-; ; 
mam-bong, , belly, hole ; bong, mouth, M202 I lu-hong, cave, ; hoatig, 

to dig up, D,„; In all thest' formations bong has reference to some sort of 
physical depression or cavity and may be looked upon as describing the water- 
locked condition of the region. In Assamese, bong is a common word for*)a 
natural spring or channel in a cultivation field. 

If the sound similarity be pusht^d further, ancient Anga and Kalinga may 
be c'quated to Austric ang, to gape, M,j,y ; Khas. ang, to open the mouth ; and 
to Austric kling, noise, respectively. In Assam there is a river named Kalang 
which may be equated to Austric klong, noise. 

4. -Art as a suffix after river names. 

In Uii;Mlika Purana and the Yogini Tantra both devoted to giving topo- 
graphical accounts of early Assam, certain river names contain the suffix -An : 
C.0. Dhana^srl Svamasrt (popularly called -siri). There is also a Tantric 
Pit ha! called Ari-ka((0 which gives the name to the present district and town 
of Sylhet^ on the Surma river in Assam. Ari-haUa is popularly called Sillwt. 
Against sri, sur, cf, Austric serong, serokn, a hole, a cave Dj,. ; Mund. Sant 
stra-soro, to flow as from a channel ; Khas. shM, to flow. In Bod di-sor, to 
flow ; sor, to crawl as a snake ; sor is a loan word from Austric (Bodo di = 
water). In SurmLi, the Bd. suflix, -md indicates biggishness, ^ri-hatta -- a 
fair on the river side. 

5. Saumlra (cf. also Smig-Sumara, the country of the Bhaggas). 

In the Punhia and the Tantra above referred to. the eastern ixution of 
early Assam is called Saumara, which is obviously a lengthened fonn of 
Sumara, Ancient Saumara is described as having been bounded on all sides 
by rivers (Yogini Tantra : 2/1/47-48). About its probable derivation, the 
following formations may be compared ; Khas. sum, to bathe, Austric semir, 
turbid water W,, ; Mund. Sant. Khas. urn, water. 

6. Haya-Gfiva (cf. also haya-medha, haya-tdmra, haya-bar) 

In the Purapas, Haya-Grlva is the name of an Asura. It is also the name 
of an incarnation of Viginu who killed Haya-Grlva, having assumed the form 
of the Asura so named. There is a temple near Gauhati (Assam) consecrated 
to Haya-Giiva MSdhava. Haya-Gfiva is usually translated as “ horse-necked ' 
(Skt. haya = horse). But the form haya- occurs in the Yogini Tantra as the 
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first element of several compound-words indicating .locality, cf, haya-medha, 
name of a mountain (Ibid : 2/6/87} ; haya-tamra, name of a plaice (Ibid, 
2/1/49). Another place-name in Assam is haya-bat It would api>ear that 
haya is a non-Aryan formation ~ red ; cf. Khas. hmn-hain, very red ; Austric 
muhum, ahatn, ham, blood. : to-han, to-fum, to-hui, red, R.-a ; Mupd 

hao-mui, a large red ant ( mui ~ ant ) . Thus it would appear haya-griva ■ 
having a red neck. Might Pauranic tribal nan.e Htr-Haya be also conutcted 
with these formations ? 



UNATIRIKTAU AND ATYARICYATA 
By 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, Boston. 

The two purposes of this article are to show from the occurrences of 
the dual imdtiriktau that Praj^ati as Progenitor and Ruler is to be re- 
garded as a syzygy of conjoint principles, male' and female — for which there 
is plenty of other evidence, which need not be considered here — and to dis- 
cuss the meaning of Myaricyata in RV. X. 90.5. The basic meaning of ric is 
to “ pour forth,” ” exixmd,” ” be emptied of,” or ” frci lassen ” (Grassmann, 
Worterhuch), and thus almost the same as that of srj and sic : cognates of 
ric include A^iTro), linqm, lend. The sense is middle or passive in that ^he 
subject suffers a loss of whatever has been it itself or in its power (cf. Sayapa 
on PB. V. 1.4, movyatikta . . . dehafi, “ headless body ”) and now becomes the 
object of the verb in the accusative ; whoever pours himself out being ” voided 
of ” that which is poured forth. When ric implies excess, the object exceeded 
may be in the accusative or ablative. In either case the object contrasts 
with tlie rqMete subjcH:! as that which is empty or wanting with that which 
is full or satisfying. The contrasted recipient of what is poured out is re- 
ferred “empty” or “wanting” {t'ma, nyuna, hina or vyrddha). Hence 
atirikta, “ plus ” or “ male,” and iind, “ minus ” and “ female ” : for “ the 
excessive pertains to the male, the deficient to the female” (atiriktam vai 
puthso, nyunmh striym), and it is in this sense that the metres Brhad and 
and Rathantarn are undtiriktau (AA. I. 4-2). 

Thisc two contraries, “ the excessive and the deficient, are mates for 
propagation” {unatirikld mithwuih prajiltyai, TS. V. 1.8.4) ; the identical 
doctrine, that the basic realities are the Full and the Void, or Being and 
Non-being, from which all things arc generated, is ascribed by Aristotle 
(Met. I. 4.9) to the philosophers Leucippus and Democritus. Their clash 
or encounter (basic stmse of mithuno) effects the “creation, which is the 
emanation of all Being from the Non-beang, or Naught ” (St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Sum. Theoi, f. 45*1) ; “ Non-ln^ng is compelled when He calls it into Being” 
(Rumj, Mathimm 1.3070) ; “ Being takes birth of Non-being ” f RV. X. 72*2) ; 
the God is both Being and Non-being ” (RV. X. 5-7),” I am both the Life 
and the Death, Being and Non-being (BG. IX. 19). On this basis we find 
that effective acts of the Sacrifice are performed with sexually contrasted pairs 
of instruments, and that the altar itself (an image of the cosmic body of 
Agni-Prajapati) is composed of undtiriktmii ($B. X. 3-2-13). Pairs of con- 
trasted lau<}s are employed together, for these are, again, “ a plus and minus 
(or “male and female”) pair for propagation” {undtiriktau stamau 
mithunau prajdiyai, PB. XVI. 3.7). “Plus and minus” ba:ause “Of all 
these verses sung together, two exceed the Viraj, and the two deficient are 
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the woman’s for a means of propagation,^ and so a means of propagation 
is produced for propagating” {deve samstutandni yimjam cdiricyate, deve 
striyd ime pmjanmdya, prajmamm eva tat kriyate prajatyci, PB. XIX. 3*9 ) ; 
the Viraj consisting, of course of ten or any multiple of ten syllables, with 
respect to which round number the excess and deficiency of the separate lauds 
is reckoned.^ 

And now with reference to Prajapati : it is to him as their basis that 
are referred whatever is respectively “excessive” and ‘wanting” in any ,>er- 
formance of the Sacrhice (AB V. 24). This does not mean, or does not only 
mean, that what is over-done or imjxjrfectly done i*-' reicrred to him ' (;a the 
sense that defects are sonu'times reduced to Varuna), but that tht plu' and 
minus fnrtors in the operation are founded in his nntuie as arch(4yiv ; for 
the text on to say tliat “ it is according to inc i vossive aid the defi- 
cient (i.e. male and I'rnale) that offspring arc brought forth” iirndtiriktatii 
vci^mtu prajuh prajaywite)^ i.e. from a contrary pair {nuthmtetia, JUB. 


1. f cannot agov with Cala.nd that therni^ anyallusio.i hcit- lo RV. IX. 112. .4 
romanvantmt hhedau - VS. XXI 1 1. 28 and BD VI 4 8 mu^kau. The rrlcrt nce ol 
dvv dre is increh' .o the two by which th*‘ number of syllables in the two lauds 
considered sc^iiaralely exceed and fall short of die number 2(X). Similarly in 
JB. 11-238 (No. 117b in the AusuahL cf. PB. XX. 12. 4. 5) where the excess is 
by three and tlu' defineiicy by two syllables, tritiy lidni /uim.sr/ tiuktdni y(Uh s'm 
prajauayati, dv( iv strivd unv vatah su prajayat* d<H*' not mean “Die.drei slnd 
die drei liinaii'Teirh(‘iKleri Chmilalien des Mannes (nl. dit' y.wei Hoden und das 
died I, wodurch er erzeue^ die zwei sind das dopix'lti* Minus des VVtiixs, wodureh 
sie Kcbiert ’ but only that " li is by the three extra syllahh-s of the* male that hr 
bf'gets. and by tile two deficient ol the female that slu* bears/’ 

2. It will bi,- observed ifuat then* are many ca^-e-* in whicli the combination 
of lauds d<ss not really produce an exact mtilliple of ten syllables, but leaves a 
tola! txoeding the Viruj by one; in jll 11. 289 and I*B, XX. 4 this implies th»- 
Pr(v'i nitoi - supremacy with respm lo his descendants. The full significance (d the 
residua! excess is clearly brougfii out in TS. VI. 8.4.8 where it is only by means 
of what is adriklam in the Sacrifice that the Sadhya Gods can be rea he'd ; and 
of the -acritinal jxisl, it is that part which is transcendant {aHriktatn) , viz. the 
projection over and above the wixiden rinit at its top (pt'rtainirjg to Indra, and 
evidently representing the Sum that xx.*rtain« lo these hyrM:*r-ur-anian deities 

With say'ustutdndm, cf. samstava, samstdvo, ' ‘ amre rt ” in BP. I\h 2‘8 I unison 
of Indha-Indra with the Viraj, his wife) and CU. I. 8 7. 

3. Hence the prayer. “ What of thee is dc*ficient, that may Ihajapati fill up 
for thex* ” iytil ta unatii tat ia d fmTuydti pja)diHitih, AV. XII. PGl). Cf. the 
words addressed by a father to a son, Caev te unatii kdmchi aham fmifturydmi /c. 
J. IV. 120). 

In numerous other contexts, of course*, atiriktam and nyunam simply refer to 
defects of overdoing and underdoing in the perforrnana* of tht- sacrifice fe.^. TS. 
III. 4 P38, BP. VI. 4 26). 

4. In 7'S. Vf. 4TO-4,5 “ Offs[>ring are brought forth according to the Sukra 
and Manthin (Soma cups) “ ; these two, respectively of pure, and mixed juice, re* 
present the Sun and Moon and are the *' eyc>, of the Sacrifice (cf. RV. I. 72T0 
diva . . . ak^t) ; the former engenders many isutma) offspring, the ^ devourers 
{aitt), and the latter prolific {supraja) offspring, the "devoured (ddya). TTiat 
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III. 29-11). Thus Prajapati is propagated from the excessive and the de- 
ficient {unac ca kkdu vd aliriktdc \prajdpatih prajdy^te, TS. VII. 4*7'-3). 
Again, “Prajapati is full (puma), as it were, therefore he offers with a full 
metie ; but from the deficient Prajapati expressed offspring (nyundd dhi 
prajdpatih prajd asrjaia), therefore he offers also with a deficient metre” 
(TS, V. 1-9-I5-2, cf. V. 4-7*5-6, and VI. 1-2-7). 

In the same way Saman and Rc, with their connotations Sky and E^rth, 
etc. are respectively and relatively excessive and deficient, and must be adapt- 
ed to one another for propagation : He, proposing intercourse, “ exceeds ” 
(atyarkyala) and seeing that “I am not, indeed, adapted to thee” (na vai 
tvd mubhavdmi)^ he proposes. “Having become the Viraj, let us generate,” 
and they “having become the Viraj” (virdd bhutvd) in an explicitly ten- 
fold form'- produaxl as their offspring the Sun (JUB. I. 7,8). The Viraj is 
thus a syzygy of male and female principles, and it is in this connection that 
AV. VHI. 910 asks, “Who knoweth her conjugational-nature (mithuna- 
tvam) ? ” and that it is said in Manu I. 32 that the Lord, dividing his body 
so as to become half a male and -half a female (cf. BU. I. 4-3), “with her 
jiroduccd the Viraj.” The Viraj, accordingly can be referred to either as 
male or female and identified, for example, either with Indra (AV. XI. 5-16 
or with Indniiii (BU. IV. 2*3), with Agni (sB. X. 4'3'21) or with This 
(Earth) (^>B, XII. 61-40). In TS. V. 5*4'1. The Sky as Svaraj is con- 
trasted with Earth as Viraj, and emits the seed (retail sificati) that is pro- 
pagated (^n Earth ; and that is “in the deficient” (nyfme), since “it is in 
the deficient that sec'd is emitted ” (nyune rctah sicyate, AA. I. 1.2 and I. 3.7). 

It naturally follows that when Prajapati has expressed (sr^tvd) his off- 
spring, all beings, and is divided up to fill thc^' worlds, and being embodied 
is subjcict to death, he “ feels himself emptied out, as it were [ ririedm iva), 
and falls down and must be restored and put together again, whole and com- 
plete’ as once more the “Self of all beings” (TS. V. T8-3, VI. 6-5T ; sB. 
HI. 9.1.2, X. 4.2.2, X. 4.4.1 PB. IV. 10.1, XV. 8.2 etc). Analogically, 
the Sacrifict'r who inseminates himself into the Fire of which he is to 
be reborn is “emptied out (mic(MQ) as it were” (TS. T7'5"2, VI. 6-5-1, 
8B. HI. 8T*2. KB. X. 3). It is in the same way that we still spc'ak of 
insenri nation as “ sjxinding ” and are aware that one is thus “ spent ” or 
“ spilt,” and that to have an emission is to “ die.” The passive participle 


is, the Sun begets his like in men, and die M(X)n her like in women, or more general- 
ly in functionally male or functionally female beings ; of whom the former are the 
enjoyers {bhoklj) and the latter the f(X)d (hhojanu, hhojya) ; in this sense subjects 
are " food for Kings, and Kings for Brahmans and all things for r>eath. 

5. An adaptation or knowledge (anuhhava) is necessar^^ because “whatever 
s.eod overflows the \Tiiva (yad vai retraso yonim atrricyatc) is wasted, and what 
too little (nyunam) abortive, whereas what fits the aperture iyat sambilam) is 
effective” (^4 VI. 3*3-26). 

6. In the list of ten syllables the Vat or Vauk form of the Va^tkara must be 
intended, as otherwise the number of syllables would be eleven. 
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■rikta is naturally also " emptied,” as in §A. XI. 1 ; but as that which can 
be emptied nusi have been lull, and if inexhaustible will be always full, 
ctirikta in most of our contexts implies an abundance rather than any lack ; 
it is only that which can be filled that is really empty.' Hence is ® IV. 3.4.4 
rasah . . . Gltriktah, ” the Soma was overflowing ” and in 3, eJinkiOfh gfhjati, 
" he draws an extra cup ” ; in tlie lirst of thesc‘ tiie meaning is that fluid w'as 
running over or spilling. The opjxisite ctmlirikta i*? “ not o'’frflowing,‘’ and 
so unequivwally “ full ” or '* entire,” as in .*>B. > m-3-24 imaiirikiav t ai 

piau^am Vhyam, "the Persc^n’s virility is entire " ; heie the cxmlinenct 
oi the deity now built u*^ again whole and c-^mplele is contrasted with, 
the incontinence of the creative act of generation, in tl.t‘ sai.re way ankta, 
” not <. :jpiu‘<,r' is a “full” i vessel) in TS \T. 4.9.5. i.e. piano ns ai TS 

4.7.0 and VI. 1.2.7 : ” Oni‘ Sea^^^n cv. tin ^ i,. is newi 

^uallyj anptied out” (eko jlu nfUiTicyctc, AV. V^lII. 9.3d) ; and “the little 
self is emptied, the (jrcat S^'ll full” (paiitto oppatunw , . op^rrifto mchatia, 
\. I. 249). 

That the deity is thus both ‘‘emptied out as it vaie” and at the same 
time ‘‘never emptk'd out,” i.e. incontinent and coiitinent, just as he is lx4l> 
“mortal and immortal,” ‘‘many and cue.” “finite and infiniii*,” (4c.. implies 
the infinity of the inexhaustible source ; viz., that though “the Full by the 
Full i^ poured out” < pur no in puriuimi sicyate, AV. X. tS,29), still ‘‘when 
th(' Full is taken from tlu* Full, the Full indei’d remains” (purmsya punwm 
addya pianai’n vdvomyate, BU. V. 1). In the sanx* way tlu' Bn^ath {prana, 
immanent Brahma and Sun) is ‘‘not flowing” iak^ara, im|X‘ri liable, immu- 
table, Oih, Brahma), not Ucause it doe's not “flow ^ksaratt) for all the'se 
txinc.,” but Ixcause “they do not pour him out” inu cainam aiik^ararilt, 

n 2.2 1 . i.e. caniuU exhausi him. This is the basn of the symlx4ism 
of ih(' “Full Vessel” (pinna giuiia, kumbha, kulasu, puho) in Indian ritual 
and of that of the (Irail as an inexhaustible ‘‘ vase of pU'nty.” There can 
be* no doubt that iht' Full Vesse-l is an equivalent of the Sun thus AV. 
XI \. 53.3 where “ A Full Vessel is aptxirtior.ed in Time” (odhi kdla dhitah) 
arc] so Ixcomes “ manPold ” [bahudha) is not. as Wiiitnky sui)ixjs<.*d, ” highly 
obscure,” but peufe'Ctly intt'lligible in the light of the siiying " The Sun is the 
origin of Time” <MII. VI. 14), Praja])ati’s expressed dc'sire*, iwhu sydm 
^ PB. VTI. G.l) and the words vibhriah puruird t RV. III. 55.4) and bahudha 
jdycmdna (Mupd. U. II. 2.6). In TS. VL 3.10 the Sukra and Manthin 
cu]>s repr(?sent the Sun and M(X)n, and sinc(‘ it is ” according to them that 
offsi>ring are bfirn ” < se'e Note 4 abovi*) it follows that the Sun is the ” Full ” 

' m. ) and the Moon the ” Deficient “ if.) vesse'l. The Full Vessel, in other 
words is the Inexhaustible Well and Fountain of Life and Youth, and it is 
for us: to “Milk the well that never fails” iulsam duhuiin akptim, RV. 
VTII. 7.1(3). 

7. With rikta and >aii-) rikta in these apparently senses cf. reku, 

empty and nkna abundance, and purnam, zero and pleronna. 
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The foregoing collations have made it clear that Prajapati, i.e. the Per- 
son, Brahma, Atman as^ Progenitor ex quo omnis paternitas nominatur in 
coelo et terras is to be thought of as a syzygy of male and female principles ; 
as might havd been shown in many other ways. At the same time we have 
seen that the basic meaning of ric is to “pour out" and that ric is often 
equivalent to srj, “effuse” or “express” and sic, “sprinkle,” “£*mit” Ric, 
at the same time has a reflexive or passive sense comparable to that of “ void ” 
an apparently active verb that also means to “ be voided of.” All “ pouring ” 
implies a giving up or giving out of what has been within, or in the power 
of the subject ; the action taking for granted that the subject is full and that 
the recipient can be filled. 

In RV. ric has likewise the meanings “ pour out,” “ expend,” “ relin- 
quish ” ; thus in VIII. 58.3 ati riktam pibadhycti is “ drink the outpoured 
Soma” (cf. SB. IV. 3.4.3 atiriktam ghrndti); in II. 22.2 Indra “pours out” 
pra . . . aricyata ) . Soma as a libation to the Gods, as he evidently does not 
in VI. 20.4 pitvo nariricit kirn cma pra, “ he did not pour out any of the 
drink” ; in 'X. 10. 7 Yami “would yield" {riricydma) her body to Yama, 
like a wife to a husband ; in X. 13. 4 Yama “gives up” {anirec) his own 
body to the Gods, sacrificially ; in I. 113.1 and 124. 8 the Sisters Night and 
Day alternately “surrender” idraik) the womb to one another; in VIII. 
100.12 Indra addresses Vi^nu, saying “Slay we Vftra, let us pour forth 
.{rinaedva) the rivers, let them go free {yantu . .. visrstdh) at Indra’s insti- 
gation ” (cf. AV. III. 13. 1,2), as in IV. 8. 17 he “ lets them go ” {asjjata vi). 

RV. X. 90.5 aty aricyata is middle Imperf.-Indicative and has for its 
object bhiimim, Earth, and purah,^ “ the cities,” i.e. bodies of living beings ; 
and’Sayana paraphrases alirikto' bhiit and sasarja, “ he became emptied out” 
and “ he exiiressed, or emanated.” He evidently thinks of the Sacrificial 
Person as ririedna, and it is indeed from him that, in the following verses, 
all things are brought fortfi. The sense of the whole line is then, “ He, having 
bec'n born, thereafter outpoured Earth and then the bodies of living beings.” 
It by no mt'ans follows that the sense “exceeded ” must be excluded ; it is. 
on the contrary implicit in the verb itself. But the simpler sense of “poured 
out ” is more in accord witli that of the otlicr occurrences of rk that have 
been cited from RV. 


8. Sayana, no doubt reads purdh in the sense of the more usual purah, and 
this could be supported by the occurrence of durdh in RV. I. 193-7, with dmah 
elsewhere. If we do not like to follow S^yapa in this, the sense will be “ poured 
forth the Earth from West to East,*’ i.e. the whole extent of Earth. For the Earth 
as something flowing forth cf. PB. XX. 14.2 and cf, JUB. 1.57.5 SB. VI. 1.3.6, 7. 



ARCH/50L0GICAL REMAINS IN SANIVARA PETH, 
POONA CITY 

By 

Y R. CA^PTE Pwna. 

For a long tinie Poona was believed to tx' a hamlet oi no particular 
imixjitance. The growth c* it was suf)ix)se(i to be the work of TOdoji Kopd 
Dev. buildings like liila Mahala and AinbarkhVifi, testi(yin .3 to th*‘ glory 
ot the ]>eriod. l^ter on Bajirao 1 built the Sanivara Wada. NarL»saheb Ids 
sim added the rampart and the Bastians K isfui. Ivue.i/iirni Mr.i and ^aJnjeri 
had bc^en already included. 

But Poona was a ver> important centre even in tlu- stone agtr Alx)ve 
till' Chatussriiigi temple, there was an obsia vatory. U is proved bt'yond thi‘ 
shadow of a doubt by the discovery of the Talegaon c ipixTplates of Krshna'- 
raja I of Wednesday, the 2Hrd March TGh a i>.. that I'oona was ti.e seat of 
a district administration and was called Piinaka. Fiulher light was thrown 
on the form of the name approaching the mcxlern one nami‘ly Ihinya. by the 
publication of Uie grant of tlu‘ same king of the ^>aka yivii 1>80‘‘ dated th(‘ 
6th OctobcT 758 a.d. odili'd by Mr. I>. V. Aptk. in the Qiiaiteiiy Journal 
of the Bharata Itihasa Saihsodhaka Maiid^la with my note' on it. 

After bcang ofhcially r>oi^ted to Poona in 1918 to 1921. in 1926 and 
again in 1930, my interest naturally focusse-d on the aichieological remains hete. 
In my article on the Indo-Aryan style of arci;itei.tnrt . 1 dwelt along witli 
numetOLis Hindu temples and (/ther remains on the Nanadi kiosk of the 
P'lhchak'svara oi as l(x:ally named P'ltalesvaia temj)k‘ clo^e to my (iupte 
Cottage. 

During the years mentiont'd, I noted a g<;od many scu?; tures and 
architectural fragments near the Nakzari as it is now styled, but which name* 
is i>robably tq bc‘ derived from Niiga-sarit, a nvukt flowing from or by the 
side* of a Naga figure or Nag(^varn in the Semavara Peth and Kasaba, 
Mangalvara and 'sanivara Peths. 

After my retirement in 1937, 1 found that a guod many of them had 
disappeared. Alas 1 had not the leisure to photograph them lx for(‘ ! I' or 
a time I was engaged in Ckn^ernment w'ork, writing notes for my Guide to 
Elephmta and articles tor the journals of s<?veral learned s<x:ieti(*s. Then 
came my long illness in 1941, 1942. After rea>very I made it a r>t>int to 
contribute a few articles to the volume of the Resc.arch C>>mmittee of the 

1. Epigraphia Indira, Vol. XIII, pp. 

2. Quarterly Journal of the Bharata-ltihasaSamsodhaka-Mandala, Vol. 

No. 3, pp. 165-170. 

3. Ibid. pp. 17a 173- 
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Poona City (Nagara-sarhsodhana-samiti) and especially to examine the 
archaeological remains cloe^^ly, which I had before my mind’s eye. 

So oh the 22nd February 1943, I alone started at about 4 p.m. and 
leisunJy surveyed the remains from the burial ground opposite to the 
Vnddhesvara temple straight up to the Kumbharavesa. I noticed that this 
site had never been clcsely examined by an antiquarian. The circle being a 
large one, an archaeological Superintendent could hardly find time to under- 
take the work. 

When I came in front of what is now called the Thorla Shekasalla and 
below the main Muhammedan sanctuary, I discovered hundreds of architec- 
tural fragments which could throw a flood of light on the history of the site. 
Most of them are not in situ. They are evidently re-arranged. Many pillars 
are laid sideways. Lintels and head-pieces of pillars arc promiscuously used 
for stepf/ leading to the river Mutha. 

I 

But to judge from the ornamental designs and small images, they are 
certainly the remains of a Hemaiclpantl temple and perhaps more than one 
subsidiary temples. For their characteristics 1 would refer the readers to 
my pamphlet on “ A Key to the Hemadpanti Temples.-’ ” Hemadpanti style 
was a section of the Indo-Aryan* style of Architecture prevailing in the 
l>tccan before and after Ilemadpant or Hemadri, the minister of Ramdeva- 
rao Yadav of IX'vagiri. It would be beside the point to explain in detail 
the characteristics. Suffice it to say that the fragments and images will go 
lo the Icn^Jlh of determining the apj)roximate date. As we have no epigra- 
phical ( vidtnee to corroborate it up till now, a margin of one hundred or one 
hunclrt'd and fifty years has to be allowed. 

From Purandhar in the Poona district to Srigonda, Sangamner and 
.\kola in the Ahmednagar district and Paithan in H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions, the same styk prevails from the 10th to the 13th century a.d. 
with slight alterations varying with the age. 

On the 23rd February 1943, I took my camera to the riverside and 
asked my youngest son and two grand-sons to accompany me. In one 
photograph, I took, (A). Raghu, my son, is to the reader’s left and my 
grandsxms art to his right. i3etwcen tliem' below a shrub is a part of a 
lintel. The pillar together with circle and leaf design indicate the age namely 
the 10th to the 12th century a.d. The image of Ganesa is the central figure. 
Below it lies another architectural fragment namely the head of a pillar. 
The central objett is the figure of a yaksha. Such images are found on 
most Hemfidpanti temples for instance at Sinnar and Akola in the Nasik 
and Alimednagar districts resixetively. Other fragments are also noticeable. 
In photograph (BO my son’s left hand is resting on a fragment the central 
object of which is apparently the goddess Devi standing. But the identifi- 

4. 2nd Edition, 1931, pp. 12-13. 

5. PTOceedings mid Tramactions oi ihi Fiist Oriental Conference, Poona, 
Vol. I, 1920, p. clxxvi. 
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cation is not quite certain as the figure is much damaged. My son s right 
hand is resting on a fragment, the central figure oL which, is a standing one. 
As the head and hands are partly gone, it can hardly be definitely/identified. 

The main significance of these reproductions is that they doubtless indi- 
cate that on this site arc r^^-arranged architectural fragments of a temple 
or temples. Secondly they are of a later Hemadpanti tyixi prevailing from 
the 10th to the !3th centur>^ a.d. To judge horn all the p<^>ints taken 
together the 11th or the 12th century a.i>. is most ,.)n.baWy the corK*ct d:iU. 
We know that tlie temple of Naiayiii:.iesvara'’ stood on the she. If mo t 
of the fragments belong to that temple as is moie than probable ~ it is tf> 
assigned to that jxTiod. 

iiie Bombay GeziUeer' recoids:- “The two Shaikh SiilJjis TliiUia or 
llie eidei and Dhakta or the younger are two Muraimaii shiini^s or Oargas 
on the river bank ai Kasaba ward. They stand on the site of two Hindu 
temples of Narayaneshvar and Puixs>hvar. Acc(U(ling to the local tradition, 
in 1290, Sayed Hisa IVlohidin Khalal and lour i*ther Musalman ascetics 
came from Delhi, desecrated the temples, threw awa ■ the lings, ^ and tumid 
the temples into shrines or dargas. Th<' temjile of ihijiieslivar Ix’came known 
a< Shaikh Salla-uddin’s or the younger Shaikh SalLVs shrine and Naidynnesh- 
vai temple as Shaikli Ilisa MoUidin's or the eldia Shaikh Saha’s shrine. 

In this row of buildings a door, whose ]'>osts are thickly coverc*<i with 
old horse shix’s, ojoens into an iruur c»ointyai(l with siweral h.mlis. 'I'he 
tombs to the right aie of little size or interest. But opix>sit<‘ the diKirway, 
a lalei monument, cf no great elegance, witli some o|xt) trellis w'indows, 
is said to bt‘ the tomb of a grandson of Aurangzt'b who is said to hav(‘ lx*cn 
huned hue for a year and to have bitn then can(‘<l to Aurangabad. Fur- 
ti'ier to the Irft the l<iige dome with the gilt crescent is the tomb of Shaikh 
Saha, and still further to the left is a mosqui, on the site of the Puntshvar 
temple, whose imag(*s an* said to be buried under the foot of tlie rnostjue. 
The mosque bears marks of its Hindu origin in three doorway oillars, tw'O 
of which art. old Hindu work, square at the bottom, then rounded, then 
(Xtagonal and again setuare. The dtxir is also Hindu wdth ai Hanapati niche 
in the lintel. The ruins of the original Nfirayaneshvar temple ^are still 
scattered about to the south-west of Hisa Mohidin’s tomb. They consist 
chiefly of stone ctalumns and lintels some in their places and others strewn 
over the ground. The columns and lintels and the form of the old tewple 
are in old Hindu style.” 

1290 A.D. can \xi the latest date for the two Hindu tempkis Puirie^wara 
in kasaba and Narayairiesvara formerly in Kasaba but now in Sanivara 
Peth, Thorla Shaikh Salla now bearing the City Survey No. 23. It is doubt- 

6. Some would believe Puneivara, I follow the Gazetteer. 

7. Vol. XVIII, Part HI. pp. 343-344. (\m). 

8. The Pupesvar ling is laid to haxT been taken to the fool of Purandhar 
fort, where a temple still remains which was built for it. 
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ful whether the Muha^nmadans were so powerful in 1290 as to demolish 
these temples if they we^;e in really good condition. So they may range 
from the iOth to the 12th century a.d. in all probabilities allowing sufficient 
time for dilapidatbn. A mountain seems to have been made out of a mole 
hill. This is also borne out by the designs and the small images described 
above. 

It is hoped that my study of the Pujue^vara temple and Dhakta Shaikh 
Salld later on when my survey will be finished, will yield more definite 
materials for the glorious history of the past. 







A TYPE OF GAME PREVALENT IN 
CENTRAL PROVINCES 

By 

Charu Chandra Das Gupta Ra.4iptir. 

The objert of this short note is to describe a l>i)e of game caiicd chik^i biUa 
(i.e., round brickbats”) and rK)t noticed previously by ar»y aciiolar.'* It is played 
in the Central Provinces by children who are generally between 6 and 12 years in 
age. It 's generally played on the roof of a house or m any place wh^re a figure 
like tile accompanying diagram can be drawn. It is played by an even numexT of 
children so that they may be divided into two parties of sLreni;th, No court 

of the figure is inscribed ; and it is for the r^ake of torrcct and clear description of 
the game that they have been marked 1, 2, X 4, 5, 6, 7 and Though they are 
not inscribed, yet they are by convention known amongst players as /w/ftf/i (i.e., 
first), dusri (i.e., sea>nd), tisri (i.e., third), chautki (i.e., fourth), fnichmi (i.e., 
fifth), rhhatml (i.e., sixth), satmt (i.e,, stv^enlh), and pal ad (i.e., mountain). It 
is thus evident that the first seven courts are called in a numerical manner while 


P'S 1 



1. This game is known as chikri billa in Hindi because the game*piccc which 

is used here must be round. , , 

2. No. 8 is not a court in the strict sense of the tarn as jt is nothing but the 
unbounded space above the court 4. 
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the eighth is differently called as pahdd (i.e., mountain). The rule of this game 
is as follows. A round bric^fbat is chosen as the game-piece. One player belonging 
to either of two parties stands outside the courts 1 and 7 and throws the game- 
piece into the court 1 in such a way that it does not touch any line forming this 
court. This rule is also applicable to all other courts. Then he places one of his 
feet on the game-piece and also takes his other leg into the same court in a jump- 
ing manner. Then he turns about with the game-piece under one foot and drives it 
away with hia foot outside the figure in the direction from which he has thrown 
it. Then he touches it with one foot and takes his other leg also outside the 
figure. Then he throws the game-piece into the court 2 in the same manner as in 
the court 1. Then he places one foot on the game-piece and takes his other leg 
also into the same court by jumping over the court 1. Then he drives it aw'ay 
with his foot outside the figure in the direction from which it has been thrown and 
returns outvSide the figure in the same manner as he had gone into it touching the 
game-piece with one foot. Then he throws the game-piece into the court 3 in the 
same manner as in the courts 1 and 2. He enters the court 1 and jumps over the 
court 2 into the court 3 in such a manner that one of his feet touches the gaive- 
piecc which is there. Then he drives it away outside the figure in the direction 
from which it has been thrown. Then he jumps over the court 2 to the court 1, 
touches the game-piece with one foot Snd takes his other leg also outside the 
figure. Then, he throws the game-piece into the court 4 in the same manner as in 
the courts 1-3. He enters the court 1 and jumps over the court 2 into the court 3. 
Then he keeps one of his legs in the court 3 and the other leg on the game-piece 
which is in the court 4. Then he drives away the game-piece w'hich is in the court 
4 into the court 3 with the leg which he has placed in the court 4 and also draws 
that leg into the court 3. Then he moves about with it under one foot. Then he 
drives away the game-piece outside the figure in the dirt*ction from whidi it has 
been thrown and jumps over the court 2 into the court 1. Then he touches the 
game-piece with one foot and takes his other leg also outside the figure. Then 
he throws the game-piece into the court 5 in the same manner as in the courts 1-4. 
He enters the court 1 and then jumps over from the court 1 to the court 3. Then 
he places his left leg in the court 4 and his right leg on the game-piece which is 
in the enurt 5. Then he drives aw^ay the game-piece outside the figure with the right 
leg in the direction from which he has thrown the game-piece into the court 5. 
Then he returns outside the figure in the same manner as he had gone into it and 
touches the game-piece with his foot. Then he throws the game-piece into the 
court 6 in the sjime manner as in the a>urts 1-5. He enters the cwirt 1 and jum.ps ■ 
o\1er from the icourt 1 to the court 3. Then he places one of his legs into the 
court 4 and takes his leg which is in the court 3 to the court 6 and also keeps the 

leg originally kept in the court 4. in a raised condition. Then he drives it away 

w4th the same leg which is on it towards the direction from which it has Ix-en 
thrown, returns in the same manner as he had gone and touches it with his foot. 
Then he throws the game-piece into the court 7 in the same manner as in the 
courts 1-6. He enters the court 1 and jumps over from the court 1 to the court 3. 
Then he takes his leg into the court 4 and another leg into the court 5 and drives 
away the game-piece with the leg which is in the court 4 outsude the figure by 
jumping over the court 6. The leg which is in the court 5 should not be lowered 

down. Then he returns in the same manner as he had gone into it and touches 

the game-pit'cc with his foot. Then he throws the game-piece into the court 8 in 
the same manner as in the courts 1-7. He enters the court 1 and jumps over from 
there to the court 3 over the court 2 and from the court 3 to the court 8 over the 
court 4 raising one of his legs and touching the game-piece with the other leg and 
drives awray the game-piece with the lowered leg outside the figure-. Then he 
returns in the same manner as he went and touches the game-piece with his foot. 
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The successful playing of tlie whole game by ont i3au> i- known as one 
It is decided bt‘fort tne commencement of the actual game the number of pMh 
which one i>arty should make to win the game and the jjarty which takes this 
number earlier bea>mes the winner. If one parly make*- one />Wo, it is drawn 
at the right end of the court 1 like a spear head. If more than one is made, 

it is also increased as it should be. The phallis w'on by the other i^arty is also 
drawn at the left end of the court 7. When a phalli is dra^ n, the player gets the 
advantage that he can place his leg^t on it to touch ’he gamc-pi^ce, the phalli 

serving as a bridge. The game piece of »me party siu Id not touch the phalh 

of the other party. The gante starts with a playt'r of oiu y .ri\-. \\ ,cn he airnot 

do the net'dful in some court, then he bewmes nior [i.v., d-'ad) Then the pluye* 

of the opposite party begins th<- game. When this play. t becomes *nor (i.e., ooad). 

then the player next in order in thc' previous party O'-girjs the game from the 
court wh. iC the previous player i>f his }>arty w'as mor (i.e.. dead). 

There are certain leatures in this game vvhich sh'mlt^ ' m'^niioued Fu t, as 
the last court in the g. me is know-n as pahatl (Ic.. mrninlain: and as me pia;. er' 
cl^ef idea is to reach this a)un. there is no doubt that this game symbolisi^s the 
climbing of a hill by men. WhcTi the players go down by the courts 5-7, it appt'an 
that this figure synilx)lically represents the zig-zag over the mountain. 

Secondly, it is important to note that there is a fundanvntal similarity in iderr 
betwe^en this game and another game played in East Fjengal. Here tlv* players 
move tow’ards a nvmnLain whereas in that game vhe player - n\<>ve towards a 'iver.* 


3. Man in India, XXII, No. 4, pp. 254-57 
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Aufrec'HT in his Catalogue Catdogorum I, 530, notices a MS. of Rudradamor 
ludbhavasulravivmaTm in the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner. A second copy of 
the work is not so far known to exist in any of the well known collectiops. It is a 
small work consisting of 45 verses and a few lines of prose. The MS. is written on 
paper of 7" X 5", the left hand and right-hand borders being ruled with a double line. 
There are 8 folios with 7 lines in a page. The paper is brittle and the MS. which 
has been preserved well, appears to be more than a century old. This does not, 
however, rule out the possibility of its belonging to Maharaja Anup Singhji’s time 
(17th century). 

The author and date of the work are not known. As the title indicates, this 
treatise professes to trace the origin of music to KudrEidamarudbhvasutra, i.fe., the 
Ak^arasamamnaya of Panini ; and this fact could not but have aroused the curiosity 
of scholars interested in the development, of Indian music. Although the portion 
attempting this is not very much convincing, the work will have served its purpose 
if the rest of it makes any contribution to the development of the Marga variety 
of Indian music with which it is mainly concerned. I am presenting it as best as 
I can from the only MS. which is full of mistakes. The metre is faulty in some 
places. My own additions are shown in brackets. 

I 

?r >ir#fT II 1 II 

# iIPW: II 

^ H II II 

?4i<ift;; II 

HSTJtpiHfftsJIRTt H )arf? I 



TOimt' • WIKOIlNa: II % 

11 vs I 

gSi; Jirt: I 
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^wwi«n > 

ntrUff qsrvTf JI^PT Stg: H ^ |i 
3 i^%^f^ 5 r irrr: wro. i 

3ig^R ?f^ shK: <T<wr«i3«f<:a: im » « 

‘ftcre^rtfepit'iHrjRw: qi??irw; i, ii " 
ft hwi i 

>ITW«J<m; II 

?i^^^frc 5 Tfr Hlfl: li ,5 i; 

“kflril ’tiPlrt: 451 ^ Hidl'St 4 )l*ft 5 '^‘ • 

apft sRTRt II mi 

i 4 »armo 54 'eK^«iT:rya'=^ip^ i 

ft»,I^tS;T 4 VtRa cPTPJl; |1 <) <r n 

( =43 ) nR44 IR): I 

J|»fq HT44r^ II 'i'A II 

fTF 4 >j 5 i rr^ 3 ?i aa: lui, i 
f'l? ^ qRjj^ g iTf|vTPr, II n II 

?T? 4 ij 5 jRjsmiftrw i 

IP5PJ4 flfigii i^Rigei ( II ) II T » II 

13 : 3 ^ 'Wf 3 = 4 i I 

’TKW'^ 3 II ')c il 

'13 3 ''^»i inf 3 i 6 ^mt 3 ?iir 3 -. i 
f 4 irf^ f 3 !S 3 <^ 3 lf 3 331 ^ 41 ^: PFH: II V. II 
>it??i aamrre^ 3 1 

555 : f?l 3 l: flUlR^Ffl; f^WJRPTlN^S; ? 371 : II ’,» 11 
'T 3 irafg 3 i> 4 ''iiwJt jfigrl^ a 3 f 3 f 33 i 
gwHr^jTiFT ^jfgwri'iJnfiTO: ii 31 ii 

^ 'Trispft^gsfiaf:: ' 

arat 333 33 %cfr 3 sw 333 , II X>, II 
(Jfffil 53 « 3 t sH: 333 53 STi 6333 1 
4 ? 3 rft ^«i^l(" r ^sroi^ 33 ?g 3 T: II II 
3 H 3 ft ? 3 n: sraitfig 35 qJ 3^1 I 

3 3 I 3 iy<H<W+ 3 , II -K t II 
53 ?l: 3 NH 1^3 3 %«}«H I 
5531 ^ 3 sw 34 I 345 I 1 II X’A II 
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lift vpft |«rr >raT: ii n 

3TWRI?f5g'>f *P55«IR I 

jRfm %g«i jrafRitt II II 

3^ i^N<<ll'-'--IKNjJ<lfl 5I5TO^^ I 
?erfcT5WI ^ qfOT=!rH II II 
% f 5 |ft>qT: attfil %( gj: ) gi^fi^V - 1 

gsr: I 

^r gsrwfif: gm: ii ii 

?«rR5Jr3JTRwnc«i<'>mi»JW > 55 ^: 1 

arat ^wrf^ ^f?i ^ iM-* 11 

gH'g fTPfJl^rt: I 

3ni%T nrfJm eifeEf4 ii ^ 'i ii 

gHW >J 5 ^i JRi I 

d5tir4i%f;^i ^jjrafe^sn qitei 11 11 

grSHt at^ ^tosth ( g ) 1 

^gftg^ im ^ ii 

gfWgfSTt ?R?!Tr WT'^i^'ii ij^^t 5 ^ I 
g%??i WRRW m ^13^ II \ <{ II 

agfiigm 1 

31^^4331 <j®fi 3?^ wft g m in’A II 
aT»ng^3 gt# 1 

^ 5iJ^3f % 3BRr csyoj 33: II ^ ^ 11 

wgr^niTciR ga asm i 

gfff3 ^gsf pgsiR: iM^s ii 

3^ I 

3Brc»R: 3m?g sjncRs-. n n 

^ ^ 3155: 3R5: ^t3^: 1 

g g^r: 3 ia^e[( lUs. 11 

^g:g 5 *R?<Tt^ jgaigsnl^sFfeift; 1 g^si gst ^igin1%iga?3i^ g3t3 1 ^ 
ga qimifiiiawi^ a«mg 1 asmggssi 'wm^R^aga^ 1 mijsjg 1 asra aa 

fgefta mf I a«TOR% 'marf^mg 1 feftsm% armiftig, 1 H^tii«w f^-. u ^ ^ ^ 

I ftos; I 

«Bt mi: fewif^ ^ll^«hrf|<W I: I 
^l^awK*^ 3i55ai'm gg ?g3i: 11 vo u 
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^ ^ 1 ‘ 

gqri ^ irjmrSWt ii n 

i 

II 11 

W«r»l I 

WT II '^\ Ii 

!|^3T: qffnrl?nem: » 

'IM: II 51 

5P*Tf ^ I 

^m\^: II *f'r ii 

5^ ^IITFR, II 

Blkatier. K. Madhava. KBISHNA SllAkMA. 


SOMADFVASURl, AUTHOR t)F NrriV^YAMRTA 
YASASTILAKACAMPfj, ETC. 

I'ho anonymous commentary with which iv>madeva’s Niiivakyamrla has Ixvn 
published in the Manikyacandra OiRambara Jaina^ranthamala (No. 21) says al 
the beginning: that Somad ‘va produced this work at the instanct* of kinn Mah<-ndra- 
pala of Kanyakiibja. In his Hindi Introdudion to this publication. Sri Nalhuiarn 
rwK.Mr discrainis this si<ny and draws attenuon, tiuthcr, l<( mancious imtcliablc cila* 
lions in the conimentaii' and to the difliculty in chronology involved in assuming 
the coniinentator’s information to be true < pp. 21-.'lf)). 'I'hus Sri Prkmi say^ on 
pp 21 2 that Mahendrapfda ruled between A.n 903 7 and wa"' a patron of Hfijasekhara ; 
Soiradtfva wrote his Y ai^astilakafan: pu in A.t>. 959 ; tin* Sihrakyumrta was a lai<‘i 
»w)rk. since its IVasa-ti refers to the Ya^asttUtka among the other W'r'^ks of the 
autlK^r ; this would mean that the Niiii',\k\umrta was written at. leas; 50 t>r 51 
years after Mahendrapala and this militates against the conunentalor's story that 
S<)rriadeva wrote the Nttituikydmjta for Myhendrai>ala ; hence, it wall lx* n<r wonder 
if, in fact, this information is a mere story without any basis. 

Besides, it may also lx? said that the I.einulavada grant edited in the Bhdrata 
ItihUsa Sam^odhaka Patrikd (XIII. 3), and reproduced by Sri I^p:mi in the chap 
ter on Somadeva’s Nitivdkydmrta in his Hindi Ixxik “ Jaina Sahitya aur Itiliilsii " 
(Pp. 90-92), shows that Somadeva was in a.u. 906, the date of the grant, still resid- 
ing in the territory of the RiL<?trakuta-feudatr)ry Calukya Arikesarin III, srxi of 
V'^adyaga w'ho was the eldest son of Ankesariri II and in whose time it was, in 
A.D. 959, Somadeva fmished his Ya^ksstilaka. 

One cannot always place full reliance on the signifirana* of the mention or 
otherwise of an author’s other works in a colophon or a Pra^sti in one of his 
works ; that is, it is not necessary to assume that becausr* the Prasasti in the 
NltivdkydmUa mentions the Yascustilaka, the former was written after the latter. 
Such would really tx? the fact only if scribe's had not revisttd colophons and Pra- 
sastis to the annoyance of scholars wanting to trace the chronology of an author’s 
works. S<.*condiy, the Mahendrapala of Kanauj for whom, ac(X>rding to the anony- 
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mous commentator, Somadeva wrote his Nitivdkyamjta may be Mahendrapala II, 
who, Dr. R. S. Tripathy • says in his History o] Kamuj (pp. 269-271), has been 
brought to light by the discovery of an inscription from southern Rajaputana, 
dated 946 a.d. Rajasekhara, who, as a Balakavi, was patronised by Mahendrapala 
I (a.d. 885-910) and who is the latest writer mentioned by Somadeva, continued 
to live to a grand old age of 90 years (i.e. up to about a.d. 990, the time of Yuva- 
rajadeva II of Tripuri), as ha- been shown by Mm, V. V. Mirashi.i Supposing 
that Somadeva was only slightly junior to liajasckhara and enjoyed an equally 
long life, his two known dates (a.d. 959 — ^Ya^astilaka and a.d, 966, the Lemulavada 
grant) cannot render improbable his acquaintance with even Mahendrapala I. 

The Lemulavada grant mentions Somadeva’s grand-preceptor as Yajsodeva of 
the Gaudasarhgha. Since in the Yasastilaka, Somadeva is found to have belonged 
to a Devasarrigha, Shri N. Fkemi explains the ‘ Gauda ’ here as referring perhaps 
to the name “ Golla ” occurring in Sravanabelgola inscriptions.^ If Gauda- 
saihgha cannot but mean a Sarhgha of Bengali provanance, is it possible to explain 
the reference in the grant to Somadeva as a student of the Gauda Sariigha ? 

It is well known that Somadeva’s Yasastilaka is full of historical and other 
allusions, given in many cases through sle^. Once at the beginning and again in 
the latter part, Somadeva addresses the king as D ha r?)! aval oka. 

1. X X X X 

Ch. II, p. 196. K. M. 70, pt. 1. 

2. 31^ X X X X 

Ch. IV. p. 79, K. M. 70, pt. II. 

The Yasastilaka was written under the patronage of the Ra^frakuta-feudatory 
Vadyaga Ciilnkya and has many references to the Ra.strakutas cxjmmemorating the 
jXK't’s contact with those kings. Thus, on p. 281 (part I), the king is decribed as 

Vikramatuhga and the Tuhga-siifTix is a Ra^trakuta-characteiistic. The expression 

' Asamasahasa ’, o<'airring as the name of a warrior on p. 562, pt. I, reminds us of 
the same expression * ^ with which the Sangli and Cambay 

plates dcscTibe Govanda IV, On p. 567, the king is described as ' 

* I it is well known that continued marriage relationship existed bet- 
wwn Rfiijtrakuta i>rinces and Cedi princesse*s and that Amoghavarsa III and his 
son Kisna III who captured the throne from Govinda IV with Cedi help were both 

sons-in-Iaw of the Cedi court. On p. 85 (part II) a Mantrin named Vasui’uisa 

and a liandin named Suhfuufitat.'oasa arc introduced ; this Var^i-cnding titles are 
also a ('haracteristic of the Raistrakutas, as abo of their allies and relatives, the 
Cedis. 

Now, was there any member of the Rasfrakuta line, the main family or the 
far-flung branches, who had the title of Dharnidvaloka ? For. Avaloka, again is 
a characteristic Rastrakuta title siitlix. This title Dharmdruloka with which Soma- 
deva addressc's the king twice was borne by a member of the Bodhgaya branch of 
the Raiftraloitas, Tuhga Dharmavaloka, son of Kirtiriija, son of Nanna Gimarpava.-' 
There may be some special point in Somadeva working this name into his writing 
and it may not be too much to assume that Somadewa, in doing so, wants to com- 

1. The Chronological order of Raja.sekhara’s works. Pathak Com. Vol. pp. 
a65-(>. 

2. P. 89 of his Hindi btxik. 

3. See Buddliagaya : R. Mitra. p. 195, a Bodliyaya Rastrakuta inscription, 
undated, but assigned f>alaeographically to the lOlh century^ a.d. by Mitra : the 
inscription is of the 15lh year of the king wlio is described as the pupil of Guna- 
ratna, 
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mcmoratc some contact of nis with the Bodhgaya RiLstrakuta of that title. U 
Somadeva had stayed in those par-', for sometime, he auild well have bmi a pupil 
of the teachers of die (iauda sairgha. 

The history of the limits «^ows frctjaent and intimate ^ontuc^s between the 
Rastrakutas. the Cedis and the Giirjara Pratiimras of Kanauj. Kaja^ekhara him- 
self was moving between Mahodaya and Tripuii. In a.d 91G, Rf.^^tiakuta Indra 111 
devastated Kanauj and in Jiis campaign took part Narasimha, father of Arikosarin 
if (in \vho:s4' son's time Semiadeva wvote the YaiasiiJaka) * Subsequently tlv. 
Karnata-Gurjara relations improwd to such a.i extent tn"l marriage alliance aa. 
effected. In Raja^ekhara''' KuTfmiunimijar't, a Kuntala kii , namet' V^allal'ihainja, 
who IS unmislakablv a RfL<;tiakrita and is, as happ ly suggested by Mm. V. \ , 
.Mir.'VSH!,' (k)vinda IV, is ir'o^duced and his daughter is manied by tin liero 
Caiidapala ( Mahipala <;f Kanauj). In the dances desaibcd in tlie fourth .Tavani 
kantara 4 the Karpuiumatijaii one run recognise sortK Karniitaka modes The 
marriage alliance httwten the Cc'dl^ and the Raijtrakuue ' onlv t(x> veil known. 
Smh close conlatts 1 ‘ivvfM'n courts necessarily bnng about luigratio' > of jxxMs, 
s^tolars and ailisi>, from one to the other. In view ot this, it ina>' be suggesftci 
ihal Somadev'a. a ])upil v)l the Gaudasaiirgha in (liurdadesa and one probably patro 
niuci by the Hodhgay’a Hre^trakutas migrated to Lenuilav:ida under th(‘ Rai$(rakr”rta- 
teudatories Cfilukya .Arikosarin and his succe.ssors, and" <'ilher toirched c/i louft' 
Kar;aui, the Cedi and the I^astrakuta courts or after having (ome to l.emuIaviKla. 
had rx'casions t<> visit rh<' above thut' (('urts. P will h( ri^'e Ik- not nnlikelv if he 
Ntlii'dkyumriu was written for a .Mahendrapaia of Kanaui. prolxjbly Mahendrar 
Iiala II. 

Madias V. RAiaiAVAN. 


A NOTr; ON DR. ILri.TS 'PARIVRAjAKA MAHARAJAS’. 

Di. J'l.Kri perloirned valuable' serviic to the advafKinuiii of our knowledge of 
anuent Indian hisiory by writing hrs nionumental work on ihe tiirpla inst'riptionir. 
Ill', jxrlient labours diserve our sineen- resiXTt. However, it is necessary to note 
v\htuv lie went wrong in some of hi>v conclu''ioris. In this short ixiixr. I want to 
examine one of the errors committed by him, which is very obvious, but whicJr, it 
seems, did not draw the allenlion o' scholar^ lliat it deserves. Dr. Fin r wrongly 
called lh(* feudatory family of Maharajas, Hast in and Sarhksliobha, as the Parivrd 
jaku Maharajas.^ But this family rnii^^t correctly be named ' Susarrua Kula' nr 
■ ihr familv of Susarmun’. 

Maharaja Hastin is called ‘ Nripatipnrivrajaka kuixllpanna ' in his Khoh 
copper-piaU inscriptions. ’ From this relerence to ' mipalijMrivrdjaka Kula,’ one is 

4. See Pampabharata and the Vet Le) mulavad Ins. *01 Arikestirin II, the 
Journal of the Andhra Histoiiral Hisearch Sorirfy. VI, pp, 169 ff., .sloka 9. 

5. Chronological order of Raja.!k'khara's works, Phatak, Com. Vol. pp. 363-4. 
(iovinda IV’ was himself a son-in-law ot Paranlaka Cola. On Cola-Ra^Arakuta 
marriages, see A. S. Ramanalha Ayyar, Epi. Ind. XXVT, pp. 230-5. (xjrvinda pro 
bably fled to Takkolam in the end. It is surpri.sing that Somadeva’s profusion d«*s 
not include a reference to the killing of the Cola prince Rajaditya at Takkolam 
in A.D, 949 by Kri?Tia III and his brother-in- law' Bhutaga, a few' years after which 
event and while Knyna III w’as yet at Meli:>ati, Somadeva wrote his YaiastUaka, 
Somadeva has however shown his atTjuaintance with Tamil soldiers whose charac- 
teristics arc descrilx-d by him on pp. 45.3-4, ^pt. I). 

1. See Fleet, ‘ Gupta Inscriptions' Contents P. IV ; also texts and translations 

^2.” Ibid, No. 21, p. 95, 1. 3 ; No. 22, p. 102, 1, 3 ; No. 23, p. 107. 1. 3. 
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at first sight led to take the name of the family as * nripatiparivrajaka Kula ^ 
Fleet remarked, " The wqrd parivrajaka seems to have been adopted as the regular 
and habitual appellation of the family. At any rate, it furnishes, for distinctive 
purposes, a convenient and unobjectionable name for it.”^ But an examination of all 
the inscriptions of these Maharajm leads us to a different conclusion. In his Khoh 
copper>plate inscription^ Maharaja Samkshobha of this family is called, ‘ nrpati- 
parivrdjaka-Susarmamah Kul~dlpmna\ So the real name of the founder of this 
feudatory family is Susanmn. Fleet also knew this, as he said, “ The particular 
kingly ascetic, from whom Hastin's family derived its origin, was Susarman.”'"’ Yet 
he called the family ‘ ParivTdjaka Maharajas' This is wrong because, tifipatipari- 
vrdjaka is not the real name of the founder of the family, but only his religifms title. 
It is an epithet like rdj-arshi. TT»e family must be named ‘ Susarma Kula ' after 
the actual name of the founder, not after his religious title. This religious title ha- 
nothing to do with the real name of the family. If any other king bears the same 
title, how can it be, in the language of Fle:et himself, ‘ for distinctive purposes, a 
convenient and unobjectionable name ’ for the family ? The family must be called 
the Susarma family as its founder is definitely called by that name in the Kljoh 
(opjxT-plate inscription of Maharaja Sahikshobha. 

Even if Fleet wanted to name the family after the religious title of its founder, 
it ought to have been called ‘ nripatifmrivrdjaka Kula ’ after the full title. But 
Fleet took only ‘ Farivrdjaka a part of the title. This is worse than naming the 
family after the founder’s religious epithet. 

There are some more- reasons why the family must not be named Parivrdjakas 
or ‘ f^arindjaka Maharajas ’. The term ‘ Parivrajaka \ meaning an ascetic, has 
a definite rc'ligious significance. It is generally used to refer to ‘ wandering religi- 
ous mendicants,’ or ‘ ascetics in the last and fourth! religious order or stage of life.’ 
So it is definitely a religious term used to refer to ascetics. That it is only a reli- 
gious term is clear from the titles of heads of some religious institutions. For 
example,, ' Pauvrdjakdcihdr ya ’ is used as a common title of the heads of Kama- 
Koti Pitha in their copper-plate inscriptions. In this context w^e may mention the 
following examples. ' Paiamahafhsa-Parivrdjakdchdiya' , is used as a title of Maha- 
deva Sarasvati, head of the Kama-Kofi Pitha, in the lime of Vira Narasimhadeva,* 
in the latter's grant (giving two villages) to the former in tsaka 1429. While 
' Parivrdjaka' has thus a religious significance, 'Maharaja' is here mixed whth it 
by Fleet to sliow the feudatory status of the family. 'Maharaja' is thus a purely 
political term. How can we incongruously mix a religious term like ‘ Parivrajaka ' 

3. Ibid., Texts and 'franslalion';. p. 95, n. 1. 

4. No. 25. p. 114. 11. 4-5. 

5. 1H(1, Texts and T'raiislations, p. 95, n. 1. 

6. Of course in FTeet, (iupta Inscriptions. No. 25, p. 114, 1. 5. there is the 
genitive singular ‘ Susaramanah ’ not nominative singular, Susarma But the 
genitive form is used only in accwdance with the fact that all the epithets before it 
like ‘ Chaturdasa-vidyastluina-vidita paramarthasya ’ etc. are in the genitive singular. 

7. See T. A. Ciopinatha Rao, Ed. ‘ Copper-plate inscriptions belonging to the 
f>ri Sahkaracharya of the Kama Koti Btha ’ Inscrip. No. 11, 2nd plate. 2nd side, 
1. 23, p- 24 : in No. Ill, (another grant of the aame king to the same grantee) 

‘ Paramahariisa- Parivrajaka ’ is used. In both the above inscriptions, actually there 
is *1?^, not ‘ Paramahamsa.' In No. V, 2nd pi. first side, 1. 71, p. 75 (grant 
of a village by Krishnadevaraya to Sada^iv'a Sarasvati) 

is used, (^aka 1450). In the inscription of the reign of Vijayarafiga-Chokkanatha 
Nayanayyavani, dated Saka 1630, (No. VIII. 1st side, lines 2-3, p. 106) “§ri- 
matparamaharhsa Parivrajakach.riiya-\"arya ‘ is used. For further references to 
‘ Srimatparamahamsa-Pari\Tajakadiar>’a ’ ^e Inscription No. IX (2nd Plate 2nd 
side, lines 36-38, pp. 118-119) which is a firman by the emperor of Delhi dated 
Hijra 1088 (1710 a.d.) and also No, X (1st side, lines 13-14, p. 134) which is a 
grant of Mahadevendra Sarasvati to a Brdhmana, dated ?iaka 1()08, 
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‘ Maharaja ^ and get the hybrid product ' pativrajt^a 
Maharaja . Of cDiiisc, we can have a compound hke ' Parivr^kamaimrafa* 
wliich is correct grammatically ocing like ' ^ardularaHj' But here 'raja' is not 
used in a political sc'nse to denote any px^liiical status. 1; is not a political term 

at all here. It is only a But in * Purivrhjaka MakarujU'^ ' Flekt 

definitely used ‘ Maharajas ' as a ptrlitical term to denote ihe finidatory status of 

the family. So he lormca an incongruoiis combination when he mixed Pativru- 

juka\ a purely rHigioi.s term with ‘Maharaja", a tK)iit'‘al term hc^t, accordinf^ to 
his own intention. 

Not only is ‘ Pariuajaka Mahmajas ‘ an inexmgruous vornhinaLon, it is also 
not uselul for distinctive purjK>se>s It gives us an iinrL.d and theufore urmg 
impression about the nature » : the inemhers of this ..imily, I'iie term ‘ Pcrivfa- 
j(ika‘ with its unmistakable religious ‘^ignifirance. wher. in the name rf this 

dyiia.stv, icads us to think that ail the'-' * Maharajas were very pious and f*i U bear 
the title td ' nrif>atif>auviajtaka' like the l^mndei. a , riis.,il. le detail, 'f all 

the coppcr-plate insciij dons shows that it is onb th> toumk r. Su^rainan, who had 

title and who was a loyal s^riiu in tael. None oi his deseeiidants is described 

a,-» a ■ niipatiparinajuka.' Theic i'^ no evidenee that all of tluin weie royal siiinl?*. 
Common sc-nse also tills that all the meinbeis t;l a lamily caniKU be pious in the 
same way. But the name ot thi* family ' Parivtajoka Mohthajus ' given by I'm-’l 

to this dynasty, nukes us liiink appaiently that all the inernbeis oi this dyna.sty 

weic nrijxtlifHtrit’jfijakas, contrary to the e\ ideir :' oi then insciiptions. It is only, 
Susarmari, the founder of the family who is destiihed thus in tlie Klioh copjvi^ 
plate inscriiHion of Samkshobha ‘ . Chalurddasa-vidyasthana ridita-Paramdi- 
thusya Kapilasy - \ai\ l a niah sarriituHt) va-jhosya lihajadrdjaMJHotrasyft 

JiripatipaTirrajakaSusai r)iaft<ih." This desciiption liilly shows that he de-'erves 

8. FlkKT, CufUa Iti>rrip(i(iti>, No. X.Wk p. Ill, lines .'1 h, 

9, Fleet uanslaied this passage in the lollowing way ■ 

family oi the kingl> asetTic Susainian, who had leariK (i ih*' whole truth 
of [lie fourteen section- of science, who \cas a gieat sage t he > indivci iau 
i)u anffitUnt of) Kaj)il:i , who knew all the lust pniu .njiji - \ <n',ih who was ol 

the Hhat,tdva)a votin' s<s- FlkI'.T (>np(a hiscupt tons. j>. llfii 

1 propo-e to make the following emendations to this ! lao dation, hiM.'!, fi.iiis 
kited ‘ i'uiamcr! lui ' as ' the whole truth Hut gi'iierally Painrnu does n(»t mean 
u'hoU ' / arnmiDliiu ' properly tu.'ans ' sub'ame or supieuif* truth , esscmtial truth 
<i e-.s^n<.e '. As regard^ ' Chat uidu^at idvast hana ' Flkii transiaitd it as ‘the 

inurleen sectirms of science ’. ‘ I’rdvc/’ mcan^ ' Scit rt> * ' also, hut »t is n. r<- piopc'i 

to tian'-iate ir as ' Uaimng' hiie. ihus tian-latirig llie wi.'ole a , ‘ Itu fouilrrn 
brancht^ ol Uo-ming'. 'I'hat my translation is bc-ilci can !)<• m on il wi- examine 
w'luit aie the hjurteen brandies k.'arning refe-ned to hcie, and liow (at the teini 

' si icnet ’ can be applied to ah of them. Tlie Sribda ifha Ctufatnani quotes iht 

lollowing sloka from the \ jshnujmrdna about the H blanches ol learning ; 

( ■i. ) g>m i 

(d 

(^) 

Thus the M branches of learning arc th<? 4 Vedas, 6 Vedanpis, Parana, 

Mimdmsa. Syaxa, and Dharma Uistra, How can w<* translate ‘ Chalurdaiavidyd^ 
si harm' as 14 section^ of science? Can we apply the term * Hciencc ’ to the Purdnas, 
Vedas, and others referred to above ? The Pur anas are espc^cially more in tlw 
nature of encyxlopedias than scientific treatises. So it is better to translate 
Chaturadasavidydslhdna’ as ‘ the 14 brartrhes aj learning ', • i i 

Then coming to ‘ Kapilasy fcnl va il is to be noted that in the ongifial plate 
given by Fleet, there is only ‘ kapilasvava.’ Fleet modified it as ' Karpilasymva 
iKapilasya eva). So he translated il as being} indeed ian tncarnofion^ <i/S 
Kapila’. But ‘ Kapilasy av a’ must be torrected a.s ‘ Kapilasyeva ’ ( ) 
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the title. Biit his descendants are not said to be njip<Hipmivrdjakas like .this 
royal saint, tjjiough Hastin- is said to be a liberal donor in the following lines 
' id-sahasrc^kasty‘a§va-hirmy \dneka bhumi-prudema guru-pitri-md(Ti-pu^otf^^P<t^ 
tHt!^yani(Hi€va~brdhm€t$:Ki-bhaktma and Sarhkshobha is referred to as engaged in 
the establishment of ' vmrMsrama-dhmma.'^^ Other kings in history are described 
as liberal donors and establishers of ‘ varndsrama-dihamia ’ but they were not royal 
saints. So also was the case with Hastin and Sarhkshobha of this dynasty. 

Thus the feudatory family of flastin and Sarhkshobha must be called ‘ Sms- 
arma Kulu' or the family of Susarman, after the real name of its founder. No 
doubt there is reference to nfipatiparivrdjakakula in the coppon plate inscriptSons 
of Hastin. But nripaliparivrdjaka is only a religious title of the founder and it 
became, perhaps, a vsort of nic3k name or second name for him. The composer of 
the copper-plate inscriptions being more familiar with the nick-name of the founder 
referred to the family as miixitipanvrajakakiila. 

I thank Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and Di. T. R. Chintamani fo'r their 
valuable assistance. 

Guntur V. Lakshminarayana 


not as Kapilanyaivu ( ) (Dr. D. R. BandarkAk \slio is entrusted 

with the revision of P'lkkt’s Gupta Imcriptiom has kindly nplied to me in a letter 
dated 18-1-43 that the correction is right). The reason is that we refer to incar- 
nation in the case of Vi:>finu and other Gods, not generally sages like Kapila. It 
is more proper to compare Susarman and Kapila (as my reading tries to do) than 
to say that Susarman was an incarnation of Kapila (as Fleet’s modification 
implies). In the passage under consideration, Susarman is compared with Kapila 
for his wide knowledge of philosophy. Though I must confess that unfortunately 
I am not in a position to get the original plates for examination and confirm my 
conclusion, yet it seems to be correct. 

Now coming to Fleet transcTibed it as ‘ Sarv{f-tatlt]-vajnasya\ 

It is clear that in the original Plate there is Fleet has added addi- 
tional ‘ t ’ to ‘tat ’. This is no doubt correct. But to write as seems 

to be an orthographical pecuiimity. Apte says (Sanskrit-English Dictionary 2nd 
Edn., p. 464) that sometimes * ’ is written as* As in Sarvva (doubling 

of W), it is an orthographical pcnmliarity to write ‘ tattva ’ as ‘ tatva in one 
case doubling of ‘ v ’ and in another omission of doubling of “ t ’ though it is in- 
contrt So it is better to transcribe the word as it is in the original plate, taking 
it as an orthographical peculiarity. As for the translation of tlic pasvsage. Fleet 
goes equally astray. He translated * ’ as ‘ who knew all first principles.’ 

But docs not properly mean ‘ a first principle It means ‘ truth, 

reality etc.* Here^ ^ may be translated as * Philosophy ' because Susarman is 
said to be a in comparison with Kapila, who is well-known as a philo- 

sopher, the founder of the Sdhkhya system of philosophy. 

So on the wholCj the passage may be transcribed as follows : ‘ . Chatur- 

dda^a-vidydsthdna'Vidila-ParamdTthasya Kainlasy\e] va mah-arsheh sarvatatva- 
jhdsya Bharodvaja-sagatrasya nripatiparivrdka Suiarmanah Kula..,.* 

It may be translated as follows : ‘ . family of the kingly ascetic, Su^rman, 

of the Bharadvaja gotra, who knew all philosophy like the great sage Kapila, and 
who had understocKi the sublime truth of the fourteen branches of learning.' 

10. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, No. 21, II. 5-6 : No. 22, II. 4-6 ; No. 23, 11. 4-5 ; 
for the same passage, in slightly modified form (using the genitive singular) see 
No. 25, 11. 6-7, p. 114. 



EDITORIAL 


Enquiries have come to tue Editors from many quarters regarding the 
founding of a new pericdicai dedicated sdely to the study of Indian Manu 
scripts, a sort of Manuscriptia Indica^ parallel t'' the publ’catirws o( the 
Archaeological Department of the Government cf like the Epigr^ohij 
Indica. In the opinion of the Editors, howe\*ei. the tunc lias not yet conu 
to found a new j^encxiica! of the tyj^e indicated in such requests. 'I he inter 
national situation is primarily rcsixnisible. for tiic rc'straint on?: has to ( xei 
cise on one’s activities in this resign, and it is futile to exiwct (Jovcion nt to 
promote such activities at a time wh^Mi its :it tension i? con 

centrated on winning the war. As an alternative It has txxMi suggciitecl that 
sfhndard journals may rexrve some space for this particular feature in 
their regular numbers. The h^itors have pleasuie in announcing that ar 
iangements have now been completed to devote paPicular numbers of tin 
Acre hidiati Artiiquory for a stnics of p«i|kis whicli would normally \x' pub 
lished in the j>u)poM:d special journal. 

I'he study of manuscripts naturally divides itself into several strands. 
The existing descriptive catalogues dc not sti'k to bring out all the historical 
and literary references contained within a iari‘ nianusciij)! which is itself 
datid <\\ fioin a comiX)sition of known date. For a study of Indian chrono- 
logy (his is veiy urgent, and details of this ly|K‘ pix^sentrd from such 
uiitapix’d souices will enable lndc;logy (o make rapid ht'adw^ay in the field 
of chronology. Sim/darly a large numlier of unknow'ii works, known only 
Ihiough icfeienci, may conK* to light and ultimately enrich our acquain- 
tance with Indian literature. 

The study of manuscript *iansmission in India is still in its primary 
stage. Of the different exemplars of a given work, wi: have no idea of th<' 
genetic relationship ; for critical editing is still in its infancy and the num- 
ber of MSS utilized is still small in amiparison wdth tht. Manuscniit Funds 
preserved in and outside India in the different librarit's. Bibliographies 
like Schuyler’s have made a beginning in this dirc*ction. but an enorrmxis 
anx)unt of cona^ntrated labour is required to make appreciable progress 
towards this objective. The Editors gladly welcorrK* contributions from 
scholars connected with the study of the available Mss. of different works, 
their genetic relationship, etc., ultimately throwing light on the veiy nature 
of textual transmission in medieval India. 

It will be dear to those who have worked with manuscripts that many 
times useful information is available about the name of the scribe, the place 
where the MS was transcribed, the name of the original owner and ixmib- 
ly subsequent owners, in addition to other important information given by 

J. Cf. Study of Manuscripts h/y Chintaharan ChakRavakti Kona Fatichnfi 

I>. 80 , 
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the author himself. If all this information is collated^ and studies based 
on such collation are published in the proposed Manuscriptia Indica, a 
great forward stride will have been taken towards the unravelling of the 
manner in which texts were transmitted in different localities, and a con- 
nected history of scrites may be written. 

Dating of undated exemplars on palaeographic and other relevant 
grounds is another fascinating aspect of manuscript study ; it includes the 
palaieography of manuscripts and a detailed study of the various scripts 
utilized at different places with their variation in time will go a long way 
to complete the work which Buhler began in his great book. Similarly a 
study of writing materials in its historical setting, based entirely on manus- 
cript and published materials is another interesting aspect. 

Turning to another aspect of manuscript study there i? still the great 
body of critically edited texts which, though insignificant when compared 
with the number of works still unedited, is sufficient to occupy the full 
labours of several scholars in cataloguing and identifying the different 
exemplars utilized and connecting them with remaining exemplars of the 
identical works in stemmato codicum, so that a beginning can be towards 
compiling a dictionary of slenmata codicum or in other words the' Descent 
of Manuscripts. This will not only supply a corrective to critical editions, 
but ultimately lead to a co-ordination of the efforts of all scholars in estab- 
lishing definite lines of descent of exemplars of a given work so far as they 
are available. 

Indexes to rare unpublished works also form part of manuscript study 
and should find a prominent place in the proiX)sed journal. Such indexes 
should contain lists of prqxT names, names of works or places, and also a 
prcHka index when the work is in verse, with exact references to the 
manuscript. 

It is not necessary to deal with all the multitudinous aspects of this very 
necessary and interesting study here ; such a study should form the basis of 
all future research in history, linguistics, literature or palaeography. In 
order to give a lead in this direction and lay the foundation for a future jour- 
nal specially devoted to the study of Indian manuscripts the Editors and 
Publishets of the New Indian Antiquary have pleasure in announcing their 
readiness to devote as many as four issues per year to this special study., 
under the sub-title Manuscriptia Indict, if the demand for it is genuine and 
scholars are ready to contribute their share of knowledge to the general 
fund. This arrangement will meet a real need without actually starting a 
new journal, and when international conditions again return to normal, it 
may perhaps initiate a new movement in Indological studies necessitating 
the founding a new periodical by the Central Government. 

S. M. Katre 
P. K. Code 

2. Such a work has been undertaken by the Dtccan College Research 
Institute, Poona : cf. the Institute’s Calendar for the Fifth Session, 1D43, p. 17. 



TAJU’D-DIN FIROZ AND THE SYNTHESIS OF 

bahmanF culture 

ri7-lM397— 22-9-1422.1 

By 

H. K. SHERWANI, Hydeiabaa. i)i.. 

f 

Fiibx alieady pa^l middle ajje when he awTndtd tin ihuMiC «*'i 24 2-Hdl)/ 
17 11 13^>7‘ and it was no doubt with the fullest sense of resixmsibilily and provi- 
sion lhai lie sr‘t to the difTktill task of Uyinj; mair'aii, bala’uc .vcni arious 
dements which went i • make the l^hmani stale. He had successfuhy (iided the 
iej,time of Taghalrhin, the Turk, which had becorm^ an eyesore to the old nol)ilily 
and the Deccan, but the fall of one man had not •solved the problem 

• specially as (hen was a amtinuous influx of h^reijiners from Persia and oversi'as. 
which was emouraiied by the soverd|£{n himself in orckn continue the tradition 
formed by his faftu r in-law, Muhammad U. narndy, that of makin^t the IVccan 
OIK' of th( Rreat eenties of Islamic lore in the l^ast, an uleal which was fM‘'omin'' 
mcreaMniily easy owme to the decay of the rival kinf^dom of IVlln in fhe north. 
p(is«ibly in oidet to counteract the influence of Iran and 'Iraq F**irbz look the bold 
•top of makiriK' the Hindu dement of populatkm shoulder the lesponsihilities of 
,eo\'(Tmnent and it is he who, fX'rhaps for the first time,- jjave extensive ofti^e^ lo 
the ■' fltalimans ’ who wei(‘ probably the only learned ('lenient of th(‘ Hindu fxvpu 
lafion. Th(* eptoxle ol his making NarsinRh of Kherlfi an amir of the Bahrnani 
kinjidoin after ho had laid down his anns shows that he was followini,: on the foot- 
'tips of his nruastor Hahman Shah and trying to make friends with the Hindu 
aridotra<y of the Deccan. He went even further, and .(as the first to hav(' taken 
Hindu wives n(>t only from the neighlxiunriK stales <4 Vijayanagar and Khdla but 
liom the pl('bdan dement as well. 

rheix are evne or tv^xii other rsoinls worth mentioning in this ('oonection. As 
voli U seen later, there w'as incessant quarrel between the Vernas of Konflavidn 

1. The name of Taju’d din in Fird7. -> coins ; 

Silver Tanka : 

Ohv : SiiJfami’l- ‘ Ahd wa'z-Zaman al-Wathiq biia’idi r-Rahman. 

Rn : Taju’d-duniya wa‘d-din Firoz Shah a s-Sullan. 

Hci . Margin : A^sanabad, 803, 

St'KicuT, Guns of the Bahmani King.s, Islmiic CuUuw, 1935, pp. 290; plate H ; 
Firoz predecessor Dawud 11 reigned for 5 years and 7 months according lo Ferishta 
and Burhanu’l Maarjir, wc may put Firdz’s accession as being on 24 2"80f>/ 
17-11-1397 which corresponds with Bur.'s " S^far. 800” and definitely with 
Tabaqat i Akbar Shahi's 24*2-800. He w'as over 70 when he di(tj, and as he reigned 
for twentyfive lunar years he must have been more than 45 when he ascendt'd the 
throne. This is according to But., 45. F'erishta, however, alleges that Firoz was 7 
at the time of Dawud’s murder (I, 305) in 800 H which would make him a young 
man of 27 when he asa?nded the throne. But we have it fiiom Fer. I 316 that he 
said in 809 H that as he was ” very old ’’ his son Hasan Kliari had Ixtter marry 
ParthaJ. .According to Ferishta’s calculation he must have l;K.*en only 36 then and 
this age can hardly be called “ old age. ‘ I have found that here as well as in 
many other places Burhan is more reliable than Ferishta. 

2. It is suggested that the first Bahmani had a number of Brahmans in his 
'-'crv'ice headed by Gangu, but we are not aware of any evidence to prove this, and 
as has been mentioned elsewhere, Gangu’s very name is probably a myth. See 
Sherw'Ani, Gangu Bahmani, Journal oj Indian History, Dcttinbcr 1940. 
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and the Velamas of Nalgunda, and it is significant of the spirit that was working 
in the Deccan that the Velamas actually allied with Firoz against their opponents 
the Vernas who, in their turn, invited the Raya of Vijayanagar for their help. It 
will thus be seen that the religious sting which might be supposed to have existed 
in the Bahmani-Vijayanagar relations, was already out as some of the Reddis of 
the East were helping the Sultan against Vijayanagar, while the Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar was actually invading Tilangana in much the same manner as he was march- 
ing into the BahmanI territory. His excellent relations with the Hindus may further 
be surmised from the help that was given by Siddhu in quelling the rebtilion of 
Sagar and the bestowal of the Jagir of Mudhol along with eighty-four villages on 
his son Bhaironsingh by the Sultan on 25-6-800/1 5-7- 1398.'‘ Moreover we find him 
making Narsingh of Khcrla an amir of the BahmanI kingdom after he had laid down 
his arms, and all this shows that he was again following in the footsteps of his 
ancestor Bahman Shan in trying to make friends with the Hindu aristocracy of the 
Deccan. 

Firoz was one of the mo>»t Icarneci of Indian sovereigns and compared fa\'^>ur- 
ably with that erudite king, Muhammad bin Tughluq. Ferishta says on the autho- 
rity of Mulla Dawud Bidri the panegyrist of the Bahmanls of Bidar,'^ that the king 
wa.s well-veised in the commentaries oh the Quran, jurisprudence, natural sciences 
and the technicalities of Sufism, as w<’ll as in scholastic philosophy, Euclidian 
geometry, dialectics and mathematics, and took interest in these branches of learn- 
ing to the extent that he set aside three days for taking regular classes in them 
personally either in the morningvS, or, if he was busy then, in the evenings. It was 
no doubt due to the education he had received at the hands of his learned father-in- 
law, Muhammad 11, and of his preceptor Mulla Fadlu'l-lah Inju that he made a 
mark in the world of learning of his day. He was also a potl of some note and 
adopted ‘ Uruji and Firdzl as his poetic names,'’ and his lines, which are interspersed 
in Ferislita and Burhan, show that he had drunk and drunk well at the fountain 
of learning. Among other public works that he undertook was the building of an 
obsiTvatory on the chain of hills near Daulatabad called Balaghat in 819/-1408 foi 
which Syed Mahmud GarziinI and i.lakim J.Iasan Gllani were commissioned, but 
<;vidently the structure was never completed owing to the premature death of I.lakim 
l.Iasan GIlanI.‘' 

His linguistic talents also knew no bounds. If we arc to believe in the accounts 
left to ua' by Ferishta he was well-versed not only in Persian, Arabic, and Turkish 
but also in 'Pelugu, G'anaiese, Marhathi, Gujrati, Ikngali and many other languages 
to the extent that he could carry on conversation in all these languages with those 
wiiosc mother longues they were. It is related that he had many hundred wives 
and coiitT-ibines in his zenana belonging to various races and peoples, each with her 
own nationals as her maid-servants, and the Sufian freely conversed with them in 
their own tongues. The story is related that he had great sexual propensities even 
at the rii>c age at wiiich he succeeded to the throne, but he was precluded from 
giving vent to them owing to his strict observance of the Islamic rule of monogamy 


3, For the Reddis and their wars in Fiidz’s' time see Venkataramanayy.S, 
\ elugotivarivamsavart, pp. 18-36. 

For Bhaironsingh and his father see D. V. Apte. Mudhol Scmsthanchya Ghor- 
padi shardnehya Jlihds, Poona, 1934, Supplement, Document 2, where an actual 
pliotograph of Finoz’a document with the impression of his left hand is given. 

4. Fer. I. 308. 5. Fer. I. 319. 

6. Fer. I. 310. 

Daulatabad Balaghat, part of the range of hills running from near Vijapur in 
the extreme west ol the Aurangabad district through Khuldabad and Daulatabad. 
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in general and strct^y limited polygamy in exceptional cas^eR.* It ir posmblc that 
he also swayed by the rKTes-uty of contracting marrujg*'s de cmvfnmcf m outer 
to keep an equilibrium between the conterding elements of the popuhtion. Howevcj 
that may have been, he was at his ^nts’ enJ how' to bring into line his (X)S^d\ui 
with thej letter of the l^w. and he turned to his Mir Fadlu-M^h Injfi lor advice. 
There is no doubt that Shi ah doctrines w*ere slowly finding ilteit way from Iran 
and ‘Iraq into the Deccan, and w'hile the kiiig was a Stinm, it is probable tha» 
Fadln'l-lah himsdf belonged lo the Shi ah derv>mir alior.. Me told vhe king th,.i tb»* 
Shi'^ah dextrine allowed mut'iih or temporal marriages ’ ! n anlinv'ed exien.. and 

the only way to satisfy his cons('ience was that whi’e he might remain a Swuni m 
all other ways of life and pro, ers. he should adopt th^ Sfii’ah ckKtrine of 'fio «/; 
The Sufian w'as, no doubt, pleased at this suggestion .’iod eased his conscienc' by 
amtra< ! ng innumerable marria^ies.'^ This great estabhsfimenl of his palace was 
presided over by the Queen of the Deu'rn, Muhammad U’-i diiughter, iind consisted 
of women not only of many races but of many mxds as wel!, ana it is said dial 
ihi Sultiin was considtnate enough to read ihroegh Old and New Testarmmts” per 
hdjis in order to :^iisfy the Jewish and Christian inmates tJ tlie harem. Hindu 
-Aomeii there were m large' numljcr. and when the king married the daughter of the 
l'(aya o{ Vijayanagar. die must have beame the chief Hindu Queen of the Siiltfin, 

Not only v,*as the king tlie only one in the kingdom who was influenced by 
Hindu culture, but we find in the episride (>i the ttniriier Qatji Siriij,’'' whose name 
indicates that he was one of those learned in Islamic lore or at least that he belonged 
to a family of the ‘Clenta. how' much Snithern Muslims had imliilx'd the piirt'ly 
Hindu tradition of art and music, and th(* fact tliat he amid pmeiraie right into 
the \hjayanagar camp dr<"ssed as a Hindu faqir vvithmit his identity Ix-ing dis- 
covered, shows the freedom with which at least one sirtion of the Muslim t)opula 
lion must Irave betm able to conr. rse in the local languages. The marriage of the 
Sultan with Des-a Raya's daughter in 81(V-M(ti8 must have had stmng cultural 
IX act ions in the Balimam kingdom and must have help'd Firoz in Xhe syntliesis of 
cultural factors which seems lo have fcxHm his great aim, and this w-as symboIi.-Ji'd 
in his freely and r(Hira^’e(;usly riding into the dty of Vhjayanagar and remaining as 
an honoured gu(“vi in the Raya’s palace for three dav'', 

'Mu' whole of die epi.sorie of Firoz’s harem, dcsciibid with all llu' nitelix’s rd 
detail by Ferishta, and prefaced by Mir Fadlu’l lah’s adnvmition. -Jiows lu»w' 
much Firdii was infiutneed by fatnois which w'erx- slowly but surely : iking their 
app'aiance in tlie Bahmani kingdimi. While he w'as no dimbt ki'en on a rcconci 
liation with the Hindu pipulation lie was no less eager to make the Deccan the 
home of lire best that was found in the Islamic lands of Western Asia. Every year 
he u«ied to send Bahmani shij>s from Goa“ and Dabul in “all direction’’ in order 
to bring what was oest, and specifying at the ‘^ame lime that the Bahmani envoys 

7. Fer. i. 309, It wxmld perhaps, be an exaggeration to say that it was 

mainly for certain social tics that he “ married Hindu wxjmtti from north and noxith 
partiailarly from Maharashtra, Tilangana and Karnataka,” Ste A. M Sidpiqi, 
Firoz Shah Bahmani, I. H. C. Allahabad, p. 290, 

H. Fer. I. 306. Ferishta is. as usual, full of exaggerations here. He says 
that Firoz cohabited with as many as 800 girls in one night, which is, of crnirsc', an 
impossibility. There is a remarkable passage in Rafiu’din Shlrazy s Tazkiraittl- 
Muluk, Asafiyah, Tarikh 1018 fol, 9b where hr dtfmiuly mentions only (>ne wif ^ 
to Firoz. 

9. Fer. I. 307. 

10. Fer. I. 309. See below for details of this episexle. 

11. Goa must have been a Bahmani possession in Firdz’s time, or a “ treaty 

port " of Vijayanagar, as Mabmud Gawap had lo conquer it on behalf of Muham 

mad III in 1472. See Sherwani. Mafymiid Gatvdn, the Great Bahmani Wazir, 
pp. 137-139, 
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should take it to heart that the present most acceptable to him was a man of erudi- 
tion. used to say that it was his duty to collect as many men of learning and 
piety as possible from all lands, for then the ripest experience of the world would 
be at his beck and call. It was this object which made the Deccan the rendezvous 
of si^ch men as Maulana Lutfu’d-din Sabzwari, Hakim Ilasan Gilani, Syed Mahmud 
Garzuni and many others from Iran and the shores oif the Caspian. These New- 
comers were always welcome in his presc^nce and he liked to mingle with these new- 
comers without any reserve, and while he was jealous of the Royal dignity when 
on the throne in order to make the people feel his power and prestige* ^ he used to 
say that after the darbar he was no better than an ordinary man and there was no 
leason why the learned should not mix freely with him. In fact he reserved a 
portion of his evenings for free intercourse with poets, learned men, story tellers 
and others of his entourage, and the solitary etiquette they had to observe was that 
they should not backbite any one in his presence.*'* 

Foreign influence was manifest in many other directions. The* king had a 
definite leaning towards the Syeds of Kerbala, Najaf and Medina, and even Jiad 
the old silver throne of Bahman Shah, which had been the Seat of State right up to 
the time when the Turquoise Tlirone was received from the Raya of Tilangana by 
Muhammad I, broken up and the proceeds sent overseas to be distributed among 
(he needy Syeds and men of piety. i"* 

But as has been mentioned he counteracted this purely foreign cultural influ- 
ences by the fillip he gave to associating Hindus in the administration and we sec 
Hindu influence creeping in the general culture and architecture of the Deccan to 
a very large extent. It is the intermingling of the Iranian, the Hindu and the 
Delhi styles which has made Firoz’s tomb “ the most imposing sepulchre at Gul- 
barga,”*-’ while the tomb (or rather the two exactly similar edifices adjacent and 
joined on to each other) is really single storied, it looks from outside as if it were 
a double storied structure, with a series of arches supporting otheis and with stone 
tracery ornamenting the upper series. We see here the Perso-Bahmani arch sup- 
jxirted by almost pure Hindu jambs on either side of the doorways, and the brackets 
supporting the chhajjii remind one of the brackets in the Hindu temples of the 
Deccan. The stucco and cut piaster work, probably of Iranian origin, appear above 
the arches, in the spandrils and in the interior of the tomb. While the Tughluq 
tradition of sloping walls has entirely disappeared, the concav*. fluting in the interior 
of one of the domes and adorned with intricate bands of inscriptions remind one 
of similar hands or, the Qutb Minfir at Delhi. It is interesting to note that some 
of the sUme trellises which adorn the upper ‘Series of archc-' have conical shaped 
designs covering nearly a third of the frame and these are of the same* pattern as 
arc found at the city of Firozabad in the tombs of the la-^l two Bahmanls at Bldar 
and in certain other places in tht Deccan. 

Firoz's tomb may be said to be the acme of his engineering skill on a small 
scale. But this is not the only monument that he has left for us to wonder. For 


12. Firoz was the first Bahmanl who designed and wore a bejewelled crown in 
the form of a turban ; see .Ni;?;amu’d-din Ahmad, Tabaqdt-i Akbar Shdhh p. 30. 

13. Fer. 1. 306. 14. Fer. I. 288. 

15. Ripou of the Hyderabad Archaeological Department, 1925-26, p. 4. Firoz’s 
tomb is certainly very imposing but neither so imposing nor so grand as another 
tomb built by his successor Ahmad 1, i.e., that of the saint Hadrai Gesu Daraz, 
about half a mile away. It is Elated by ‘ Ab-du’l-Jubhar, Mahhubul-Wafan, p. 476, 
quoting Mufarrilju’l-Qutub that the tomb adjacent to that of Firoz is that of Shah 
Kamal Hr. 

BSdar, now the headquarters of a district in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 
17“55' N.. 77"32' E. 
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th« vast number of his permanent and temporary wives he built a large dty on the 
banks of the Bithora a thbut'^ry of the Bhima “ with wide and straight n*mds and 
Ane shops and bazars ’ and birnight the waters of the river right inside the palace,^’* 
like another and much greater monarch, iht ftjunder of Faiehpur Sikri. making the 
new city of Firozabad his virtual capital. The architecture of FtrAiabfid stands hy 
itself with “unique structural ideas “ which cannot be krand outside the Deccan. 
As Mr. Mann says in his letter to the Director of Ardiaeologicai Deptirlmeui, 
Hyderabad- Dn.,‘‘ the main feature is the comfc ned ii>e of the (tome and ^;yrairid 

roof which I first noticed on a small scale in the smr.’! f^z^ir wi^’nn the tiolbarpa 
fort which lies beyond the great nK>sque.‘* In spite of the ravages of liioo which 
has elapsed sine*,- Fiixiz pn -ided over the coiu'our-e of women at Fuoi ihad, ‘ 
have enough of what remains to picture the .glory that it must hav'* been. J'ho four 
great ^ate.s of the foU, the Diwan-J Kha.s. the Kanchini Malml, flamted hy aj)ari- 
nKiit« rc^t:vcd for thi' royal ladies, "he musafir khaufi the archi'd room.s in the 
zanatva, the baths, the so-called kitchen and the inoscy.ic all g-v'o xuno ^dea of FirAz’s 
originality in engineering. He combined the tiimie and the pyramid to gn^at 
Advantage. For instance, the roof of the so called kitchen is a>mjx)sc‘d of “ one 
large dome flanked by four pyramids and the fn>nt is obtained by one large pyramid 
flanks hy two domes . . Even the jxirapets are original in dt^sign, so alst) the 
mall minais which flank the corners. The roof inside is lavisJily dmiraled with 
pt udeniivcs.” The (.ntrance of the mosque “ i". a fine example of the ILihmani arclii 
tenure.’* The mosque itwdf is 350 (t. a '>(K) ft., and is siirroundk^d hy an ardied 
liwan the western end of which was once covered by domt'S graced with fine? tx*den 
tives, The domes and the pyramids reapviear. as Mr. Mann says, in the bazar near 
the tiulbarga gate, the chhatri at the entrance to the Raichur Fort, at Yildgir and 
otlier places. 

Before turning to the purrly political aspects of the reign mention slioiild b(' 
made (>1 the arrival of the saint Hadrat Syed Muhamnuid (lesu Dariiz to (lulbnrga 
which had a grisii cultural imixict on the fxx^)ple of the IX*ccan and that not without 
vci\- impiuiant cons<yjuence.s fx*rfiaps even to the extent the rfiange of the capital 
fiom Ciulbargn to Bidar. 'fhe sitiru’s family was already connected with the I.X*ccan 
when he ar.nvcd at Gulbarga alxmi 8(15/-1401, for his father Syed Yusuf had come 
Duulatat>ad in the limc‘ of Muhammad Tugliluq and died at i;ihuldiil>ad on 
i) 10 731/12 7 1331, The saint h.mseU wa^ born at Dtdhi on 4 7-721/10 7-1321 and 
was more than eighty lunar years old when he arrived at Gulbarga fr ^ th(‘re with 
a host of disciples settling dow*n m the bf.*au’ifiil Kh anoa lying in the immediate 
vuiiuty of the great nKiscjue of Gulbargfi fort. Firxiz was away at the time but 
when he returned he* took care to come with liis nobles and high offtcials and pay 
respects to the saint’"* w'ho had already made a mark in learned circles and who 
exercised a great hiflueiice over the mind.s of the ix<yple. He even gave a numb(‘r 
of villages to the saint for the support of himsedf and his enloiirage.’'’ But scK>n 
the first impressions whicii the saint had made on tin* Sulfan Ix^gan to cknibt the 
purely literary worth of the saint at least so far as scientific thought was concerned. 
The tension increased and the king sent word to the saint that as his abode was in 


16. Fcr. I. 3()8. 

Frozabad, situated on the confluence of the Bhima and its small tributary, the 
Bitlwra, 17^8' N., 76"56' E, 

17. Letter of Mr. Mann to the Diri?ct('r of Archaeology, Hydr.*rabad Archaeo- 
logical Report, 1323-24 F. I am not aware that Mr. Mann's recommendation that 
Firozabad should be photographed and suI^^ey have been carried out. 

Yadgiri, Headquarters of a taluqa in the Gulbarga district of H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Dominions ; 16®46' N., 77'’9' E. i. 

18. Fer. 1. 316. The Kh^oah has been described in Refjfort of the Hyd. Arch. 
Department, 1347-49 F. p. 2. 

19. Bur., 44. 
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close proximity to the palace and there was always hymn singing and din of disciples 
going on there he shmjld 'move elsewhere. Thereupon the saint betook himself to 
the spot, a couple of miles from the fort where his tomb now stands and which is 
even now regarded with great esteem and veneration by the people of the Deccan 
both Hindu and Muslim. This estrangement had very important political results 
as will be seen later,®^ 

II. 

As has been mentioned above, on his accession to the throne Firoz created his 
brother Ahmad Khan Khan-i K ha nan and his preceptor Mir Fa-dlu’l-lah Inju Malik 
Naib and Wakil or Prime Minister and, perhaps in order to counteract the foreign 
Iranian influence as also to conciliate the Hindu population, appointed many Brah- 
mans to posts of honour and responsibility. 

Practically the whole of his fairly long reign was taken up by his struggle with 
the neiglibouring kingdom of Vijayanagar, a struggle which was started by the Raya 
of Vijayanagar himsc*Jf.^’ It was not long after his accession early in 1398 that the 
coming storm had its foreboding in the rebellion of the local zemindar of Sagar'in 
the South-west, while Narsingh of Kherla in the North also rose against the Bait- 
mani domination and with the active help of the rulers of Mandu and Asir and at 
the instance of the Raya of Vijayanagar, swept over the country as far as Mahur.--’ 

20. One or two small Urdu brochures on the life of this really great man have 
been published, but they are full of supernatural anecdotes and other matter which 
has yet to be established. What is wanted is an authentic and critical life of 
Hadrat Gesu Daraz as it is bound to throw a considerable light on the social life of 
the people as well as on the politics of the country. Latterly attention has been 
drawn to his numerous works some of which have been published. See llamid 
SiDDi'jl, Huilrat Gesii Daraz. Hyderabad ; ij^AHiRU’D-DiN, Sultan Ahmad Shah Bah- 
mam, Qi. 2. The life of the saint was originally compiled' by one of his disciples, 
Muhammad ‘Ali Samani, but is still in manuscript and is preserved in the mauso- 
leum Library at Gulbarga ; its precis and excerpts are included in the printed edi- 
tion of the saint’s book, Khalimah. Ata ljusain ed., Hyderabad, 1941. The saint 
was born at Delhi on 4-7-720/10-9-1320 and first came to the Deccan in 725/1324 
with his father Syed Yusuf who died on 5-10-732/30-6-1332 and was buried at 
Khuldabad. Evidently he went back to Delhi and did not return till 805/-1401. 
He died on 16-11-825/1-11-1422 at the advanced age of 105 lunar years. 

21. Fo^r the Riaya’s name sec Skwell and Aiyancar, Imcriptions of South 
India, p. 400 Sewell, A Forgotten Emfnre, p. 152 ; B. S. Rao. Htstory of Vifaya- 
mgar, p. 20. The question is whether this advance was made by Harihara II or 
(m his behalf by Prince Bukka. Also sec* Gurti Venkata Rao, Bahmani-Vijayanagar 
Relations, Indian History Congress, Allahabad, pp. 264 ff. SEWELL and Aiyancar 
say that it was the winter season when the advance was made, but as this was 
followed by rains it seems that the hostilities commenced in summer not in winter, 
Rayas contemporary with Firoz : Harihara II, 1377-1404 ; Bukka II, 1404-1406 ; 
Kva Raya, 1406-1422. 

22. Ff r. I. 309. There seems to be a misstatement on the part of Ferishta as 
the first ruler of Mandu, Dilawar Khan Ghori did not declare his independence 
till 804/-1402. The ruler of Asir or Khandesh in 801/-, 1399 was Na§ir Khan Faruql. 

Kherla, now a village about four miles north of B^tul in the Central Provinces. 

Annadeva Velama ; Velug, 25 where fournal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society 1, 284 is referred to. Elhaironsingh, Mudhol, as before. 

Treaty relations of the Velamas with Muhmmad I, Veluq, 21. 

Capture of Pangal by Vijayanagar, Velug, 21 relying on South Indian Research 
II. 173. 

Nu^ratabad-Sagar, a town in the Gulbarga district. H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions, 16‘'37' N., 76®48' E. 

Muidgal, headquarters of a taluqa in the Raichur district, H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Duiiinions ; 16*’!' N., 76‘’26' E. 

Rajahmundry, headquarters of a sub-division of the Godavari distria ; 
17n' N.. 8r46' E. 

Pangal, hill fort in the Mahbubnagar district, H.E.H. tlie Nizam’s Domi- 
nions ; the fort is still a landmark of the neighbourhood ; 16® 15' N., 17®8' E. 
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FirSz seems to have turned fir*t to Sagar, and after ^«)me hard fighting in which 
Annadeva Velama, who had been ousted by the Reddls and 8«>ught Flroz s help, 
as well as Siddhuji Ghorpaa* fought sh^lder to shoulder with !hr Bahmanis against 
the local chief, Siddhu being killed in the battle The rebellion at SSgar seents to 
have been quelled before 25>t 800/15-1-1396 when Siddhu's Bhaironsingh was 
granted the jagir of Mudhol along with eighty-four \illages in the district of 
Raibagh. 

Firoz postponed the expeduion to the North till h * hsd dealt with V’jayanaiirjr. 
Prince BukkS had, in the meantirju?» led a large Vijay*. ui ar iirmj whsli oon^piisfd, 
among others^ 80,000 archers and musketeers, cros ed the Tungablmdra bo- der, and 
in a fan-like mov’tinent ujvanced simultamxnisly again-t Mudgal. RSichur a'j.’ 
other places in the Doah as well as against Tilanga»va, the Andlna chiefs of which, 
the Velanias, had bwn in treaty relationship with iht Bahmanis ^ince tlv lime ol 
Muhmmad I. Bukkii was. on the otlier hand, hclpec * Kiitaya ''f Riijah- 

mundry, and with Firoz's main army delending ihe RjuhUi fXi.b, it was nf>t 
difticult for the Vijayanagar army of Tilangana to defeat their opponents and ocaipy 
The important fort of Pangal. The diversion at Kherla m the north was also 
efTective and the Sultan was obliged to send the army of Berar and ITaulaiaWd to 
the North. Tlie rams had now' set in and the river Krislina w'as in floods, with the 
result that neither army dared to cross it and there was a kind of stalemate on its 
lianks. As there s<*emed no way mu of tht tiifiic'ult>. one of Uroz’s retinue, an 
accomplished courtier, Qadi Siraj by name, hit iiiK>n a rust* and offered to gx^ with 
a few persons to the Vijayanagar camp in the thick of the niglit in ordxM to kill the 
Raya’s son there, and rc'quested tlie king to J>r‘nd four or five thousand picked cavalry 
immediately across the river if then* was a hue and cry from the oihf>r side. Qadit 
Siriij started with ‘^even others disguised as beggars and madcaps and somelurw 
reached the Vijayanagar camp. They immediately repaired to the quarter of the 
camp reserved for dxuicing girls and prostitutes and ' made kjv(‘ to one ol them.""'' 
As evening arrived th <7 sitw that the girl was bedt'cking herself in gold and jewels 
and making herself read)' to go to the royal camp, ^iriij l>egge<i her to lake him 
also as he had never seen a royal (*amp in his life. Site, however, told him that 
only musicians could accompany her, at which the psiui<k> mendicant sltowed her 
riiat lie could play well on the kettledrum, which pleased hex ^o much lltal site not 
only took Siraj with her to the rctyal camp but all the other men as well. The 
performance began with dancing, after which came an interlude con« Ming <rf music 
and a little farce at which Siraj and his men officiated. When the whole party was 
merry-making and the Prince and his retinue thoroughly tipsy, two of Siriij's men 
went ahead and stabbed the Prince'''- who died there and then. 

There was a tremendous commotion in the \ ijayanagar camp and as the niglit 
was pitch dark and the lights out Siraj and his men could not be caught. In the 
meantime Firoz had two hundred large wicker baskets lined with hide and sent 
three or four thousand soldiers, some on horseoack, others in baskets, across the 
river. The king himself crossed in the morning and pursued the beaten Bukka 
right up to the gates of Vijayanagar, while the Khan-i Khanan and Mir Facliu'l lah 
Inju were sent to the southern protnnas of the kingdom.*^*' 

Harihara II soon laid down his arms and entered into pourparlers w'ith Malik 
Naib who had evidently come back after devastating the southern prmunces. .A 
treaty was entered into under which the Bahtnani Sultan released all the prisoners 

23. The word used by Ferishta is Urdu which i.-* the Turkish for camp and i”> 
probably derived from the Latin Ordo meaning regular row or line. 

25 Prince Bukka’s young son ; sec Sewell and Aiyangar, 206 ; fcr. 1. 310, 

26. Fer, 310 ; S A. 206, 
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who had been captured and promised to leave Vijayanagair on condition that Hari> 
hara should pay ten lacs o*f Hun?;®^ into the royal treasury while the Malik Nmb 
was to reniive a present of one lac of Huns for concluding the negotiations so suc- 
cessfully. The king now retraced his steps home after appointing Faulad Khan, son 
of Safdar Khan Sistanl, Governor of the Raichur Doab.^^ 

It was now the turn of those who had, in a way, stabbed the Bahmanis in the 
back during the last campaign. Sagar had already been pacified and early in 
802/1399 the king marched to that fortress where he received the homage of the 
local chiefs and I^yas and renamed Sagar Nu!§ratabad or the City of Victory. He 
also received here the annual tribute from Harihara of Vijayanagar to the tune 
of thirty-three lacs of Tankas. It was on his return that Firoz stayed for 
some time on the banks of the Bithora, erecting there the city of Firozabad^^^ and 
it was only when the building ojjerations were complete that he returned to the 
capital. 

After remaining at Culbarga for another two or three months Firoz proceeded 
la Khcrla. When he arrived at Mahiir, the local muqaddam who had been siding 
with Narsingh all along, begged the Sultan’s pardon and having got permission to 
pay homage, offered tribute. The Siilfan stayed at the strong citadel of Mahur for 
one month and five days.-’" Narsingh was all alone now as the chief of Mahur 
had gone over to the other side and the chief of Gondwana did not send any help 
when he was approached. He thereupon marched two stages from Kherla to give 
battle to the Sultan, who himself wanted to fight but was precluded by Khan-i 
Khanan and Injfi. An ultimatum sent to Narsingh to agree to pay tribute was 
however refused, and the only alternative was to give battle. The king had moved 
from Mahiir to E^llichpur, and the battle had to be arrayed in his absence with 
I'adlu’Miih Injii on the left and Khan-i Khanan on his right. Tlie day was fiercely 
fought, and eminent Bahmanl amirs such as Shuja’at Khan. Bahadur Khan. Dilawar 
Khan and Rustam Khan were killed iln the fray. It w^as rumouned that Khan-i 
Khanan had also been killed, but Inju ordered that the army should be absolutely 
composed and that the news should be kept entirely secret for all it was worth : 
instt'ad of this he had the drums beaten that His Majesty had himself ariived from 
Kllichpur with a large army. Of course Khan-i Khanian was not killed at all and 
soon joined hands with Inju, imprisoned Narsingh’s S(3n Kaushal Singh and forced 
the former to shut himself up in the citadel of Kherla. The siege dragged on for 
two months at the end of which Narsingh laid down his arms and went in person 
to the Sufian at Ellichpur begging him to accept tribute as his ancestors on the 
Culbarga throne had accepted tribute before him. He also requested that his 
daughter sliould be taken into the royal palace as one of the *' royal servants ”, and 
made a present of forty elephants, five maunds of gold and fifty maunds of silver. 
The king in leturn restored Kherla to Narsingh, made him an amir of the kingdom 
and gave him robes of state including an embroidered cap.^’^t 

It was perhaps after the Kherla campaign that Firoz led an expedition into the 
Telaugana where a fierce struggle was going on between the VHamas who were 
supported by the Siiltfui and the Vernas who had the Raya of Vijayanagar on their 
side. As a mtatter of fact the campaign w'as undertaken in reply to the help which 
Kafaya Verna had been giving to Harihara. and now, accompanied by Annadeva 

27. Ten lacs of Huns — nearly 33 lacs of Tankas which seems to have been 
fixed as the annual tribute from Vijayanagar for the future. It was the non- 
payment of this sum at regular intervals which led to so manv wars. 

28. Fer. I. 311. 

29. Bui., 43. 

30. Fer. I. 310, Bur., 4S. 

31. Fer. I. 311, 312. 

Ellichpur, headquarters of a district in Berar ; 21" 16' N., 77°33' E. 
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and other Velairr. chiefs ihe Sultan marched eastwards. One of these chiefs* 
Gajaiao Tippa, met the chief Kata>a Verna at GtinduRolanF‘’' and in all probability 
killed him about this time. Firox's pn^gress into die Andhra c'ouutry 'seen s to bc' 
rather obvStnjre, fur which we a:e told by F**rishta'*-' that he look many forts cm the 
way and actually cccupit*d the fi>ri of Rajahmundrx , wc me informed elsewhere that 
he could not cross the Godavari as Kataya Verna’s lieutenant Doddaya Alla oi 
Aliadi Keddi, probably with IX^va Raya’s help, proved to be Xi)o strong for Hie 
allies and defeated the Bahmani comnUinder *Ali forci ng Firdz to reirae<' 

his steps. Ferislita, moreover, aiys that Tilangana wa . annexed as the risid’ of me 
campaign ; but wc read later that tribute was demanded from Tuaugaiut and ac m 
ally i:>aid, ’ and ihi^ could not have happrwd if the country had 1 kh*u annexed 
eailitT. File truth :«ems to be that while the king.-; progrcvss rewards RajHhinunt. . 
was initially full of success ht- suffered a set back thc*e and had lo r'trac his steps 
without fully sulxiuing the ks'al chiefs, who. however-, amtimied to fiay vribute to 
ihe royal treasury. It hec-ms that ii the Bahmanis . .J< px>ss<*' -ion of ’''ilangiinii 
at all it must have ./een. at least . a precarious |H*;>session, and as wili be seen, Firo?: 
•continued to side witli one Andhra lartion ayainst the oihet. 

A curious light ih thrown on the relations of ihi- Deccan with foreign jiowcrs 
and internatioiiid visage of those tar oft day^ by the negotiations of the Bahmani 
kingdom w.th tiie great conqueror, the anceMor of the Miig^hal Krnperors of .India. 
Tuuur, Wh.ci eatly in his leign Firoz lieard that 'rimur wanted to mvadt* India 
ami tJKuiiaps makv <j)ie of his king oi Dellii, he forestalled events and sent 

Mir I''adlu’l lith Inju’s son in law, Amir Naqiu’d din Muhammad and Ntaulfinri 
I 'adlu l-lah Sabzwan with a message and presvnls to 'rmuit liy the M-a loute. riiey 
duly arrived at 'rirnui’s capital Samaiq*Mnd but had to wait there fully six months 
bvloK' they could exhibit anything they had biougut. Fitoz’s message read that if 
I'imui thought ill ci'iniru! to Delhi oi api>oinl one of his sons as king, he would 
fiinwlf go thiue aru* pay his resi>e('ls to the new ixoti’nuue. d^irour sent a farmaii 
to Firoz calling him his own son and allowing him to use all thr^ |i«iraphernalia of 
lovalty. He als(^ s^uu him valuable pre^.t-nt-' and gifted him the kingd<*m of th<‘ 
Diucan. which he already i>'''-'^’'sed, and tlu* kingdom, of Gujarat and Malwa which 
svt ie r>t'>und fht reach either of d unur or of Firoz. ddie ruler'' rrf Malwa and 
Khundtjdi being afraid of what might hapfxm. sent iiieisHages to the Central .Asian 
nionai h -aying that they v^c-^e like brothers of the king {>f the IVecan. ddiey. 
h<-wevev. -vrit a secret message at the same lime to ih<* ICtya of Vijayanagar saying 
that rhi y weic ready to offer him active h< Ip if he nei-ded ii, aiu' . was ixuhaps 
on ihi'^ assiiinpiion that the Kiiya did not hiiward the stipulated iributj* to C.ulbarga, 
Ihe Sultan howt-ver, did not dt*em the timv* liiw* tor adion against Vijayanagar and 
• t was the Raya of Vijavanagar hiniKlf who forced a war on F'iioz for an entirely 
unvxjxaed cause. ■’ 


'A2. Bur. id. \elama Verna controversy and the sides, I'rlufi. 21. 

(iundukolam, in the Fdlor Tahiqa, (FuFivaii district. 

Xh /-</. 1. 311, says that the Sultan vapturvd many lt-rl« on tlu way and 
actually occupied the fort ; but this stu-m- to be one of the exaggtraticru on hi^ 
part 

31. S A., quoting V'emagram C.I\ t»ranl ; Vtlu^. 25, relying on the poet 
Srinatha’s BhirmSvarapuranam, I. tj2. 

35. Fcr.. 316. As a mailer of fact d'llangana had to be reconqurred in the 
ne.^l reign. S & A.. 213, say that Kondiividu was in the hands of the Gajaixitis 
about 142b. but it is dear that Kondavidu did iKit fall under the hegemony ol. 
Orissa till the ri-e of Kapihshwar about 1131. See Bankm.ji, of Orissa, 

I. 2fK). 

Kondavidu, subsequently named Murtadanagar, a hill fort in the Guntur div 
irict ; 16“6f)' N.. 80^60' E. 

Fer. I, 312, Timur set out for India in April, 1398, crossed the Indus on 
24-9-398 and occupied Delhi on the 17th of December of the same year. 
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Harihara's son Bukka II was succeeded by his brother the young I>eva Raya I 
towards the end of 'who soon got entangled with a love affair which was 

destined to' open a new diapter in the social relation between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. It is related by Ferishta on the evidence of Mulla Dawud Bldri that 
it was brought to the notice of the Raya that a certain goldsraith^^ of Mudgal, in 
the Bahmani territory, had a young and extremely pretty daughter, Parthal by 
name, who was an adept in the art of conversation as well as in music and fine arts, 
and the Raya was greatly infatuated by what was related to him. It is said that 
a certain Brahman pilgrim who was on his way from Benares to Vijayanagar broke 
his journey at the goldsmith’s house, and when he heard that his host's daughter 
was so accomplished he wanted to see her but was told that the girl kept purdah 
from strangers. After much persuasion the father brought her before him and the 
guest was greatly impressed by the facility with which Parthal played instrumental 
music before him.'*'* On his return to Vijayanagar the Brahman related his experi- 
ence at Mudgal to his friends and the news was brought to Deva Raya himself. He 
immediately commissioned the Brahman to go back to Mudgal and bring the girl 
and the wliole family to Vijayanagar by hook or crook, even by making the excuse 
that it was a matter of great piety to visit the great temple of Vijayanagar. The 
Brahman thereupon went to Mudgal and told the parents what a fortune was in 
store for them when their daughter had a chance of entering the zenana of the 
Raya, But Parthal herself would have none of it and flatly refused budging an 
inch from Mudgal telling her parents that whichever girl entered the Raya’s palace 
nev'er came out in her life-time and never saw' her parents again.^^' 

Deva Raya was very much incensed on hearing all this and in spite of the re- 
presentations made by his friends decided to march towards the border with an army 
thiily thousand strong" and ordered five thousand cavalry and a large body of 
infantry to cross the Tungabhadra, march on Mudgal and to get hold of the girl and 
bring her to his capital, thus breaking the treaty which had so lately been entered 
into between his father and the Bahmani Sulfan. WTien the goldsmith and the 
people of Mudgal heard that a Vijayanagar army had crossed the river they pre- 
ferred to leave their homes for the jungle, and not finding the prey the army had 
to return lcx)ting and marauding on the way. The governor of the Doab, Faulad 
Khan, gave them battle and routed them in a skirmislt. He then sent word to 
Firozabad w’here tho Sultan was, informing him what had happened. 

It w'as in 8f)fV-1407 that Firoz started southwards with a large army and ac- 
companied by Khan-i K ha nan and Inju. and crossing the two rivers, marched on 
to Vijayanagar. In one of the skirmisltes he was wounded by an arrow which he 
himself pulled out of his body. When Firoz saw how well the capital had been 
guarded and how diflicult it w^as to take it he created diversions in two directions, 
sending Khan-i Klianan to lay waste the south and the Sarnaubat Siddhu to besiege 
Bankapur, himself encamping opposite Deva Raya.'*- 

Deva Raya now' sent express messengers for help from Gujarat, Khandesh and 
Miilwa as these states were supposed to be inimical to the kingdom of the Deccan, 
but to his great dragrin no help arrived. On the other hand Bankapur fell to 
sarnaubat Siddhu and Khan-i Khanan came back from the south with a large num- 


37. S & A.. 208, 

38. Not. a farmer, as in S <£- A., 209, 

39. “ Jantar and Sarmandal.” 40. All this in Fer. I. 314. 

41. Tab.. 411. The name of the girl is not, however, mentioned there. 

42. Fer. 1. 315, Bur., 44 s<iys that certain provinces such as ’ Phanur ” and 
“ Mislral ” were ocaifMed by the roy’al army. 
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b«?r of prisoners.* Tliere were jrreat rejoicings in the Sulllm’s camp, but as Vijaya* 
nagar was still iiUra<*table Firoz decided to go and besiege Ad6nt leaving his brother 
the lilian-i Khanan. wlto had proved his merit tinw and again, agninsf the Rayf*. 
But when the Sultan was on the point of leaving he Iward that liie Raya had sent 
his envoys to enter into pouipiarlers with the chid minister Jnju who forthwith 
presented them to the Sultan himself. The treaty 'vhich followed was rtK>re or le^s 
dictated by the Sultan and was as lollovrs ; 1 ) De* a Raya sliould give his 
daughter in marriage to the king. (2> ’Fhe Raya luvuld make*a twrcacni csl ten 
lacs of Huns,** five maunds (d pearls, tifty elephants ,;nd two thousand lunle ai d 
femafe slaves who should bt‘ accomplislied in the aits vd rcadir*,,, wiitiug. mu'' c 
and dancing. Bankaput. which had already twen taken by Inju, be 

handed over to the "SuRan as a dowry for tb<‘ brick 

After these: conditions had Ixnni accejHed the rcgiiUo' contraci of mar lag^: bed- 
W(‘en the Muslim Sultan and the Hindu princess was enicrrd into, thv ti t of its 
kind in the. Deccan. The king was cncam’wd sever. fiom \'ij:*yanagui . 

Old enmities w ere i , a gotten and a ne w and rnaKrnticciit t uy spran*, up extending 
between the royal camp and the cajntal with sliops beUrngnig to IxHh Hindus and 
Muslims on either side <d the road. 'Hie king s brother, Kiian i Kimrian and the 
I rirne Minisln Inju were tx>mmis.sioiu*d ter \ijayanagai' to felcli th( brick’ and 
when the bride had arrived the Sultan i(>de in state to ;M»y a visit to his falhei'in- 
law at his cajJital. The gate of tire <ity >hiough whicli the royal i:avaleade was to 
pa<s was about thrte farsaUi Irom the P.ilacc, .md the Ka\a had or dried v^dvel and 
cloth of gold lo be spread on tfic b’li miles the roadway. IVva Raya ttsnvcd 
his roval son-indaw at the gate ot the city and the two soveieigns rode side by side 
while gold and silver flow'er^ wt/e strewn while ih<*y pnxvxded forward. When tiu- 
magnificent company which, in a way, represented the' grand sjx’clacle ol Hindu 
Muslim unit\\ arrived at the 'Cjuare in the eenlrc' of llu eit\, they wue leecived 
by the Rriya’s nlatrv.*'. who crowded on l><»th side- and l<»ljowed ihcin <»ti loot to 
the palace. 

It show.s the extraordinarv courage on the pari of the Sultan and a tvompleU*. 
thougli only niomeniarv. change c*f heart- on bc-hall of the Raya, that (he Sulfan 
"tayed at the latter.- palace for ilirre days and was l<»a(j<-d with pieo-nts on his 
it!u:n to h;s camp. When back at hts camp he- -laved there long enough lo send 
for the goldsmith's daughter ffom Mudgal and have her mamed to his 'xm Ijasan 
Kitan. 'The girl's parents were given m<yst valuable present:, by the king and 
ntiiinc’d to itunr town happy and pnispeious.* * 

rnfcrriunalely the jX’ace *-0 well decided ui>on by Ixith the parlies, did not la^t 
very long. \'ijayanagar again defaulted in th<‘ ^xiymcnt of tlu’ arrears <vf tribute, 
and the Sulfan, ram nearii g 70, laid siege to the fortress of Rangal near N’algunda 
whicb had bem rxeupied by the Vijayanagar troops. The sieger wi-nt on for two 
years during which time the Sultan successfully prevented any supplies Ur reach the 
garrison. The \elamas were still allied with Froz, and we sc'C Ramaehandra of 
Devakunda attacking a Vijayanagar force on tlur way lo relieve the city at the 
of Band! and putting them to flight. The Sultan, howewer, began to aspire* to have 
the hegemony of the whole of the cast coast and allied himself with ht . ti si while 
opponents, the Vernas, in the person of Peda Kdmali Vtma of Kondavidu, who had 

43. 60,0(X) acaxrding lo Ferishta but this can only be an exaggctaiion. 

44. Buk, 43 .say« that the sum paid was 33 lacs of Tankas which were in. 

arrears. 

This amount in nearly equal to 10 lacs of Huns. There is no mention of 
Parth^ in Bur, at all. 

F«rs«^- 18000 ft.; Steingass, Persian English Dkiiomtry ; 7 farsakh about 
25 miles, 

45. Fer. i. 315, where full details of the story are related. 
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some claims on Rajahmundry This proved to be a mistake, as Peda had to retire 
in the face of the superior power of Doddlaya 

The Velamas now also turned to Vijayanagar and became Firoz's sworn enemies. 
During the Vema-Velama conflict great cruelty was shown on both sides and more 
than once the skulls of adversaries killed in battle was fashioned as spitcons by 
the party which was successful, still as long as Peda Komati Verna “ enjoyed the 
friendship and confidence of Firoz Shah it was futile to contemplate an attack on 
him with any chance of success.” 

The Velamas made peace with Vijayanagar and Deva Raya now marched with 
a large army to relieve Pangal. The result was almost a foregone conclusion ; the 
gairison made a sortie simultaneously with the arrival of the Raya, and the battle 
which ensued Khan-i Khanan was wounded and the Bahmanl army routed. Firoz 
incurred a personal ioss by the death of his preceptor and the Prime Minister of 
his kingdom, Mir Fadlu’l-lah Inju, who was murdered by one of his own Hindu 
servants. Deva Raya pursued the Bahmani forces, destroying a number of mosque^ 
on the way, and the king did not stop till he reached the village of Ellora, The 
VT'lama, Anapota, saw his chance and harassed the flank of the rdreating army, 
capturing Medak and plundering the country inhabited by the Boya tribe. Then 
he proceeded against Kondavidu itself, where Peda Komati Verna suffered defeat 
and perhaps lost his life.'*" 

In desperation Firoz sent Inju’s son Mir Ghiyasu’d-din to Gujarat for help but 
hv. also returned without success for Afimad Shah had just then asc:ended the throne 
of (iiijaiat and made his excuses.*'" It was with a great effort that Khan-i Khan an 
drove the invaders back and the tX'ab was freed from the Vijayanagaris."*'* 

The last months of the year 1422 saw the end both of Deva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar*’" who was succeeded by Bukka HI, and of Firoz who gave place to his 
brother Shihabuddin Ahmad T. Firoz had appointed his son Hasan Khan crown 
prince in 818/14 15 and allowed him to use all the emblems of royalty such as the 
royal cap and belt, the umbrella, the black palace curtain, elephant and the throne 
even to the extent of entitling him Hasan Shah and had made all who counted, 
pay homage to him"'*' in order that there should be no unseemly quarrel on his 
death-bed. Threit^ years before this significant act a great saint had arrived at 
Ciulbarga from Delhi in the person of Hadrat Syed Muhammad Gesu Daras and 
not (mly had been received by nobles and high officials at the command of the king 
who had come over from Flrozabacl to Gulbarga but had been allowed to stay at 
a place just oritsidc the western wall of Gulbarga fort and granted a number of 


46. I. 816 : Bur., 47. Not Nalgonda proper as in yf.AFiiKii’i) din. Sullaft 
Ahmad Shah Wall Bahmani (UrdiU. Hyderabad-Dn.. 1937, p. 35. 

PSngal is about 2 miles N. E. of Nalgunda ; 17'^5' N., 78"55' Fi. 

Dewarkunda - Headquarters of a taluqa in the Nalgonda district. H.FIH. the 
Nizam’s Dominions ; 17"4r N., 7W5S' E. 

Peda’s defeat. I’c/ug.. 27 relying on F/I. xiii. p. 2H ; p. 211 : (7. Or. M'^s., 
Lib. S/5-4-50, p. 3. 

Quotation—the previous paragraph is from V’c/Hg st., 28. For Orissa Campaign 
8CC R. D. B-^NERJI, Hint or y of Orissa, I. 287. 

IToddaya Alla still ruler of Rajahmundry in 1434 ; Hisl. Insi r. of Soulh India, 
p. 218. 

47. Velud., 28 ; Bur., 46 : Fer. I. >17. 

Medak : a town— the district of that name H. E. H. the Nizam's I>ominioins ; 
10"3' N., 78°26' E. 

48. Sec ‘ Abdu‘l-lSh el-Makki, ZafarulAVtilih, Fiid. Ross\ p. 162, who says that 
help was promised by Gujarat. 

49. Fer. I. 317. 

50. ” Sometime before August 3 ”. 5 & A., 213, relying on E.C., IV. Gu, 24 etc. 

51. Bur., 47. The wwd used is Bai‘ at of ” contractual homage,” sec Encyclo- 
paedia oj Islam, Vol. I, p. 588, for its significance. 
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villages for his support. >2 The saint had already created a reputation lor his piety 
and the influence he excTciscd in the minds of the people and iwm had a circle of 
disciples at Gulbarga. As has been noted beiorc. the king himself was' a leiirned 
man of no mean merit hi.s own standaros of knowledge 1.>cing fairly high, and it is 
said that when the saint and the king began to know each other fairly cl(>sel>* the 
latter thought that the saint might be unequalled in J^uhsiic lo.c and in what was 
passed on to him by his forbears but was perhaps not up to the mark i?t scientific 
reasoning. Thus began the estrangement between twr>. 

C>n the other hand Fiifu's brother Ahmad Khan l\"ae i l^twnan perhap knew 
the spiritual and mcyjal influence which the saint had conu' to exoiciscj on thr 
of the Deccan ana was not rh w 10 take full advania»2e 01 it. He was ofttrr* at the 
saint’s Kltanoah and was present at his sewins apart fiom bcinj.- hcnewHeni ’<> he 
immcdvtc retainers and followers. 

The rift not only Ix'iween the saint and the kin^ ’ u bet e<n ‘he two 
brothers, namely the ’ ing and the Klian i Klianar. widened iii toe kmal apiK>int 
nienl of liasjin Kh~in as Crown Prinf'e. .\ltcr llio ceremoi.ie'1 were ovci luui the 
nobles had paid homage to tne new Crown Prince the king sent him to the saint 
for prayers, ‘riie saint first of all retorted that prayers w(t<' futile when ail the 
emblems of royalty had already been beslov^ed on tlu* Ihincv. and when fie 
further pressed by the royal emissaries lu eav<' out that (kmI had already a|>tx>irited 
.Abroad Khan Kh iin ! Kh anan as Fiibz’-H '-fuce, /'.i and it was no tisc wliateeer that 
be should ofliT :.ny prayers for l.lasar KJifni. On hearing this Firbz was very nuielt 
inecn^od and -^'nl :i inessiige to the saint that as fits iyjjianqah was always lull of 
pfi'ple and was loo near the palaet* he had Ixltru move to a i>lact outside the eity 
as he wa^ disturbing his peace. On h<‘aiir)g (his the siiint moved lo where hi^ 
inau‘^ol(sini now stands, i.e.. alxnri a coirple of rnilrs from llie fort and lived there 
till his end at the age ot Ml on 16-1TH25/2 11-M22. a few weeks after Ahmad I's 
aece‘"iion.'* 

Firoz wa" growing very old and had more <'r less ritegaled his piwers in (he 
hand- o( two manurnii:* d sla\es, Husfiiyar and Ik'd’n whom he (7<*ate(f ' Ainu'lMulk 
alter the .Mahtir oimi>aif'ri. They continired lo remind ihc' old king, now will over 
7” that .Ahmad was increasing in his jxtpularity with alt dashes fxHh owing to his 
uiht renl lapabiiity and also thi» igh ifa saint Sye<l Muhammad inlluetu'e. Tb( y 
were abo afraid that Ahmad was himsidf convinced that tlie saint's ptor>beey would 
o me true, and he was now actively working lowauK that end. 'l‘he tw - upstarts n- 
pie-ented to tfir king that so long Ahmad wa'> alive l.la^an iiiian’s jxisiiion 

Ivmnd lo .-.ufler. so they advised the agtxi monartii to put his brother lo death. 

Fin'iz was loath to kill a dcai brotht r like Ahmad who had bt*cn hm help-mate and 
his right hand mar through the storm and stress of hm early hfe and evtii during 
his Sultanate but, weak as he was, he was persuaded by ‘.Arnii'l Mulk and Nii?;irnu*l 

Mulk lo blind him in ordcT that he might not tome in Hasan's way. Alimad's 

nephew'. Sher Khan, however, got an inkling into tin- matter, and this faithful prince 
hurried to Ahmad and told him the dangtr whuh awaited him.'“' Khan-i Khanitn 
knew that he had the saint Ciesu Daraz as his sincere friend, sf) he, along w'ith hr> 
eldest son JJafar Khan " hurried to the saint who was very good lt> him, had repast 
with them and lore his oven turban and tied half on Ahmad Kh“m's and lialf on 
4afai Kh^ 3 head congratulating both on the future kingsfiip. 


52, Bur., 43. 53. Fer. I. 316. 54. Ibid. 

55. Bur., 43. 56. Bur.. 47, 48. 

57. Later Julian ‘Alau’d-din Ahmad 11. Sec Bur., 48, wlw definitely says 
that ^^far Khan wa.s his eldest son, Alsrj Fa. A. 318. 
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When Ahmad repaired home he found his friend ^alaf Hasan, a dealer in 
hor^ from Bas^rah waiting for him. Ahmad told him of the danger which beset 
him and begged him to go home ; but Khalaf Hasan would have none of it and 
insisted on going with Ahmad w'herever he went as he said he would not leave him 
in adversity as he had been his friend in time of prosperity. At last with just 
four hundred companions Ahmad started towards Khanapur where he took a vow 
that if he ever became a king he would rename the town Rasulabad and endow it 
for the Syeds of Mecca, Medina and Kaibala.*“’ 

‘Ainu'l'Mulk and Ni-^m'l-Mulk were very much upset and went to the old 
king who, however, again protested that he wished to leave his brother alone. But 
he was powerless to check them. They now gathered thirty elephants and twenty 
thousand cavalry,'' and on one fine morning Ahmad found himself surrounded by 
a huge army marching towards him. He wanted to fly but Khalaf Hasan said that 
it would be shameful to Jeaxe the field without a struggle. He now had recourse 
to a ruse. It so happened that some banjaras and others with a few hundred head 
of cattle arrived ai Kalyani lioni Br’ar.'>'* I^alaf I.lasan went to Kalyani aijd 
purchased them all and in the dead of the right had their horns camouflaged by 
tying cloth on them and ordered tliem to be ridden by soldiers, while he put the 
leal cavalry in front so that it seemed to the army of (jiilbarga that they w'cre all 
Steed ridden by h(usemcn.'’‘ Missiles wore now' thrown at the elephants w’hich 
formed th(' vanguard of the royal forces with the result that they turned tail and 
began to t)lay havoc in their own rank‘d. Just then Ahmad appeared with a thou- 
siind cavalry which he had gathoted, and the battle became a rout of the royal 
army. Ahmad was jiriK'laimed king on the battle field and now he marched on the 
capital."’ His march was a great fX'rsonal triumph, for lie received homage wherever 
he stopped rn routr. I'hc victorious army was met by the sick and feeble Kiroz 
three kroh from tht; capital, but four of seven thousand cavalry which was brought 
with him, went over to Ahmad’s side.*'- and sick and old as he was, the Sultan 
swwned on the field withcnit offering battle. 

It was on 5- 10-825/22-9- 1322 that the gates of the city were opened lor Abmacl 
and he was taken direct to the dying king.'w* It was a poignant scent-. The tw-o 
brotliers hugged each otlicr and Mrdz was all iit tears. 13urhanu’l-Maa§ir relates the 
whole scene thus : 

Ahmad : Your Majesty, I did all this for no other reason but to save my life, 


58. One of the most renowned namt-lcss persons in Indian histoiy. Khalaf Hasan 
simply means Son of Hasan. We know^ his brother’^ name was l^umais but his 
name is not known at all. 

.59. Bhu, 48. 

GO. Fi'i. I. 318., Bur., 19, says tliat he 'stayed at Ni'maiabad “ on the hanks 

of a river." It also says that the village of Milar was renamed Khanapur. I 

rega't I have not bwn able to .spot any of these kx-alitics. 

61. Fer. 1. 318. has ihrte to four thousand cavalry. 

62. Fer. I. 318, says that 200 cattle with com and ihrtv hundred mcrchanl.s 

had reached Kalyani. if.altinrd-din, Ahm^td Shah Bahmam, p. 38, says that there 
were about 20(X1 oxen, but gives no evidence in support of tJiis rcmaik. 

KalySni, capital of a jagir in Bidar district, H.E.H. the Nizam's Domi- 
nions ; 17'’53' N., 76'’57' K. 

63. Bur.. 50. 

64. fVr. I. 318. Bur., 51 says that Hoshiyar and Bidar were killed on the 
biitllc-field. but Fur. I. 319 finds them back at Gulbarga. 

65. Bur.. 51. 

66. Fer. I. 319 says that the king was so ill that he was in bed and called his 
brother there, but Bur., says that he was on the throne when Ahmed liad arrived. 
Personally 1 think Ferishia is right as Firoz had swooned outside Gulbarga and it 
is more likely that he wTnt to bed. 
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Pjroz: God be praised that the kingdom is going lo the lightiul man. It was 
my fault thai having a brother like yOu I tried to give over the 
kingdom to a less worthy pcTson. My last desire is that yon 

should treat your nephew ^Taaan Klian with kindness as befits a 
man like you and regard my progeny with the love similar to that 
I bear for you. 

Firoz now untied the sword from his buckle and girt it on Ahmad and holding 
fiim by hand seated him on the Turquoasc Thtone.®^ Firo^. died witliin a week on 
n*10>825/28-9-1322. Various stories are related about li' ^ "*cath, but the most 
probable is that be died his own death as he was already sit . and v ak and 
.-hock of the events of the past few days probably ended hi* life****^ He was buried 
with great pimp by the new king in the stately mausokiim which he had created 
uj his own life-time in proximity to the monuments of his ancestors. 

Firoz \\as one of the most renowned potentates of tlie Gulbarga ptTiod of tlie 
Bahmanl kingdom and his reign saw the synthe .is of vhai to dcA'elop inU/ the 
pt'ccan culture in time to come. He is sometimes depicted as an enemy of the 
Hindus, but judging from the fret that he rkised his arms against Vijayanagar only 
when he knew that they were helping his enemies against him, sliow.s that he wa.. 
no bigot. He tiied to make the southern state a protectorate of the Bahmanis and 
iliough he was not successful, he was able to make good hij> claim on the Doab and 
Bankapur and was certainly successful in making Mahur his dependency and mardi 
ing through T'ilangana right up to I^jahmundry. It was perhaps due to his lack 
of foresight and prevision that he picked up a quarrel with the saint Gesu Daraz. 
with dire effect s, for he should have gauged the tremendous influence exercised by 
him over the nobles and the subjects alike. It was a political mistake be oont 
milled when he alienated his sympathies and asked liim to quit tJie Kl^ naaJi thus 
giving up all Uic diana^s of super Nising the movements of his disciples and friends. 
AlUiough he was old and weary when he was made to take rides against his boon 
ixn'mpanion m adversity and a good brother like Khan i ''c cannot 

absolve him entirely Irom what he did. In the end it must be said that Firoz kept 
the balana Ixitwecn the divergent forces which were having their play in the king- 
dom successfully by his policj' of political and social conciliation such as was not 
to be >eco for many \cars to come. 


67. This in Bur., 52. , 

68. ijAHiRu'PDiN recounts all the stories current about Firoz'a death on 
pp. 66-70. Fer. I. 319 relates the story that he was murdered at Sher K|^t an\s insli 
gation. Rafiud-din ^irazy says OOa) that Firoz w^as killed by his own personal 
serv^anl, an .Abyssinian, while he was reading the Qur'an. 
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IHH SAMHITA LITERAIURE OF ASTROLOGY 

Prof. A. S. Gopani's article " Satyasaiiihita and Gandhiji’s horoscope ” in tlic 
Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. IV, part I, is ertative of critical interest in the literature 
relating to pridictivc astrology (particularly in that branch of its styled samlntd) 
which unfortunately has not so far received the attention \\hich it deserves from 
modern srholars. He rightly rejects (he false claim of Satyasawhitd to antiquity 
on sonic internal evidence. There is additional evidence to show that this and 
other works of this aitcgory (the Nwjtgranthns included) cannot be so old as they 

claim to be. The author of the Scdyasamliitd is said to be one Satyacarya who 

describes himself as “one of the many stars who shone in the court of Vikramaditya.'’ 
Students of astrology know of a great astrologer of this name (Satya) who is 
riiiotcd and followed as an authority by such eminent astrologers as Varahamihira. 
(Jtpala and others. This preA'ariihamihira Satya cannot be‘ identified with the 
author of Satyas^nihitd. He wrote his work only in Ar\'a metre. He does not 
appear to ha\'e used any other metre than this. This is proved by the numerous 
qiKitations from his work in Vlpala’s commentary on Varahamihira's BiJwjjdtaka 
ail of which arc only in this metre. The SatyasamhUii is not in this metre. If 
Salyaiumhild were such an ancient work as it claims, to be, how is it that there is 
not a single quotation from this in lUpala’s commentary or for the matter of 
that, in any other work so far known to us and accejitc^ as authoiitative ? The 

work of the otht'r Satya has, on the other hand, been w(‘ll known througliout 

\Vliat I have said regarding this Sawhitd applies equally well to many works of 
this kind which arc now passing for ancient and divine works. 1 have been a 
jcgular student of the astrological literature for over a decade now. Never have 
I found any ancient work referring to this SahiJiitd or to any of the SddigiaHtIm 
which are now available. Ancient Indian astrologers studied even the works ol 
forcigncr> to impro\'e their knowledge. In fact no work of this category* was 
known to our aiwiviu astrologers. By the term ' Saihhita ” they tmderstood that 
branch of astrology \Nliich deals with natural cataclysms or national calamities and 
not with individual destiny, i.c., Jalaka. Var^iamihira's Brahatsamhita is an 
instance. 'I'he distinelion must bo clearly understood. The science of astrology 
has l>een divided by them into three Skandlias Ganiia. Samhita and Horit (oi 
Jataka). There was then no work of the narnt* of Samhita dealing exclusi\ely with 
jataka, i.e., individual destiny. This is a test which we can apply to works which 
arc current Sanihitds. 

It is dear from the above that Sat yasamhitd is not an ancient work and ilial 
its actoiini of its own date is as much falst' as that ol the J yvtirriddbharmjKi of 
which latter I have written clscwvhcre (Poona Oricnialht). 

After the momimnUal work of S. B. DiKSHiT there has not been any historical 
rcsoardi worth the name in our astrological literature. Dikshit concerned him- 
self more with the history of astronomy than of astroiog\-. .\ complete historical 
account of the lattei is still a dtsidcraiuoi. To those who arc specially interested 
in tile Sanihita branch. I may point out ni paasant that it goes back to Vedic 
antiquity. The Adbhuta section of the Brdhmana is a Sariihita multum 

in puiio. The topics desalt with here are of the same nature as tliose deah with 
in such later works as Variiha's Brliahathhitd. 


Bik0i€K 


K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 
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ON THK IDENTIFICATION OF BHAMBHAGiRl 

Ii is a vvtrll'known fact in the rjinals of the Mediaeval Hisu>r>' of the Deccan 
ihat there were several minor feudatwT,’ families niling in Khnndesh during the 
period. Some of them are known by the geiieral name Abbiras. about 
whom there are several traditions current in Khandesli, 

Sihghaita, the great Yadava King, is stated to have ck'feaied st'veial Abhiras. 
one of which was a family from Bhambhagiri. Mis vicio. / o\er one Laxmi-Dev*. 
the Ix)rd of I^ambltagiri. is mentioned in the Ajhbe lr»-* riutiou No. 2, oi I N 
general K}v>lt^vM<ra.- Ir the Vratu-Khmula of Hemadri. ■ the name ot this prince 
is given as I-axmi-dliaia. The defeat of the Lord of Bhambhagiri is also atirib!>let; 
to Singhapa in the Paithap* and Purushdttamapuri IMaus of Yaduva Rliiiuo 
candra. Eton though thei’e was no possibility of identifying the place L#iamLli« 
giri from the iM>laied mention of it in ihe'^e inscriptions, IV>f. \now MahamahiV 
padhySya) V. Miraski. has recently suggested* that ii »s piobtilly identical 
with Bhamer a village t miles to the south of Nixampxtr, in llu* Pimp)alner Tfdukf; 
of the We-t Khandesh District. 

Wliereas the idt mi heat ion as stated above w^as merely hasid on the fact that 
Khandesh has still u very large px>ixilation of the Abhiia tor .\hira) tribes and 
t Hither btcaust‘ there are numerous raves in the vicinity of Bhamer to indiiate il*^ 
antiquity, ■ it H*emed certain that the pro{>cr and d< ^mile clue to this problem w'>ul(i 
only be supp)lied by the finding of an inscription in situ, in tlu* vicinity of Bhamn 
in Khandesh, which would give the name of some king from this place. Thai it 
could actually be sr). is now indicated by a new' inscription of this line of kings, 
lecenlly disc'overecl, 

Ihe government Ej>igiaphiNi foi India has ^up)plKd m* with an inked tsiani 
page (No. 3h31 of 1936-37) of a stone inscription preserved in the Manyar’s 
Mo‘;que at Nandurbar in \Ve>t Khandesh. A brief notice of the contents of this 
inst'iiption has already been made in ihe .l.Af.. iS./., 1936 37, p>p. Ill- 112. Tlie 
objea of this iriscripnion is to record the building of a temple (Kirtlam) of 
Sidlitsvaja-Deva. situaicd near a holy |>laie called Koxi-tirtha (i>robably a Kur.uja 
in thr neighbourhood of the temple), by one (iovinda Dikshita, akmg with some 
otiiei gift<. This temple it is further stated in the record, was sittiated in a place 
called KoritHaka sthana, which was obtained by a certain Furohifa | ‘ceplor i 
Ananiadeva. 

The record refers itself to the reign of !-asliumi tl-axmij deva, who is des 
ciibed us "Bhambhagiri Mahii-Mandalesvara " and who had (obtained a b<X)n from 
the god V'aidyanalha, amonp: several other birudas 

1. The earliest Yadava inscription in the present Khandesli is the V^aghli 
inscription of Maurya Govindaraja. Saka 991, referring to the reign of S^uia 
1 Seuiiachandra II) of the Earlv Yadava Dynasty; see Epd. M., IL^P. 225 ff.; 
and the latest so far known is the Methi Inscription of Kpsiia, Saka 1176, fielong 
ing to the Later Yadava Dynasty ; see Samsodiiaka, VI, p. 213 ff. 

2. G. H. KhARE, Sources of the Mediaeval Ilistary of the Deccan <in 
Marathi) I, p. 64 ff. 

3. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Eadv History of the Deccan, Appsendix, p. 171. 

4. Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 314ff. 

5. Epl Ind., XXV, IX 199 ff. 6. Ibid., p. 203. 

7. ViviPHA-TiRTHA-KALPA of Jinaprabha Suri, refers to a great fort res?» called 
BamUiagiri, ^en King Permardi was ruling in the city of Kalyana. See Naaikva- 
pura-kaJpa inc^cM in the above mention^ work, p 54 ; (Stnghi Jain Granthg" 
mala, Snantiniketan, 1934). 
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This inscription is dated on the 8th day in the bright half of the month of 
Caitra, in Saxhvat 1269, which date^ taking the year to be Karttilradi, regularly 
corresponds witli Sunday, 31st March a.d. 1213. 

From the bkudas of the prince Laxmideva of this inscription it is clear that he 
belongs to the same house of the Abhiras of Bhambhagiri, described as defeated by 
Yidava Sihghapa and as pointed above. 

From the findspot of the inscription, it seems probable that the localities men- 
tioned in it must be somewhere in the vicinity of Nandurbar where the inscription 
is preserved, and Uiat the Bhambhagiri occurring in it, could not be any far-oflf 
place, but Bhamer, which is only 12 miles to the south of Nandurbar. This makes 
the identification of Bhambhagiri with Bhiimer more certain. 

From the date of the inscription it aj^ars likely that the house of the Abhiras 
of Bhambhagiri continued to rule in Khandesh even after the defeat of Laxmidhara 
by Sihghaaja, prt^bably under the vassalage of the Later Yadavas of Devagiri. 
Elsewhere^ I have also tried to show that a king named Krw’a, possibly belonging 
to this house, is mentioned in the ^aka 1106 inscription carved on the lintel of a 
mafha at Balsanc, in the vicinity of Bhamer. 

TVie text of the Nandurbar Inscription is. reproduad here with the kind per- 
mission of the Gov^ernment Epigraphist. 

TexT^o 

1 «il I ^ gfit <; wirfhft M- 

4 Wi( wi )fr 3^rfSt5i [i]* cFt, 

5 (wt)^ m(5n)«r>i »it“- 

6 

7 fT w ipi 1155 

9 fiCT f«r 51^ 

10 i«?n *W>un 1 

U -4^1 31l(S^ Sa II 

12 [?t5i] II 


Moreshwar G. Dikshit 


8. PiLLAi. Indiofi Eiihemeris, IV, p. 28, 

9. Cf. BJ.SM. Quarterly. XXllI, pp. 65-71. See also my article on this 
inscription to be publi^icd shortly in the Etngrotfhia IruEca. 

10, From an inked-estampage. 11. One or two letters missing, 

12. One letter missing. Read ^*^^1— 

13. This stands for 14. One or two letters missing. 

15. Read I" 16. Read. 

17. This possibly stands lor 31I«IPI 3^311 is not personal name. 

18. One letter missing, which is probably 5* 

19. Two letters missing. 20. Read 

21. One letter missing. Read 

22. One letter missing. Read wfti 

2.'). Read a i lfj^ ft i ^ Jl 
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Tan^-i-Mu^aQat edited from the manuscript in the Bhola Nath Library, 

Aiunadabad, with an introduction, notes, an account of Sultan Mu^ar I^lim 
and free translation of the text in Gujarati by Mawlawi Sayyid Ahu ^far 
Nadwi in collaboration with Mr. Clihotubhal R. Nayak, and published by 
the Gujarat Vernacular Society as its Research Series Mo. 22. Pe’^sian text, 
p. 88 ; Gujarati Introduction, etc. pp. 56 r 49 ; X 51, Price Rs. 1-4-0. 

Founded with the object of encouraging Gujarati language and literatur* . 
tlie Gujarat Wrnacular Society of Abma^bad has already done a valuat>le »ervl e 
to the language and literature, history and culture of Gujarat by publishing a 
number of works under its auspices. The Is toeing pul- 

li-hed for the- first time as part of the Society’s Research Publication Series. 

Mawlawi Sayyid Abu ?affar Nadwi has prepared the Persian text from the 
manuscript preserved in the Bhola Nath Library^ of Ahmadabad, to whid) his atten 
lion was drawn as early as 1931 by my friend and fonner colleague, ProfesMT Najib 
Ashraf NadwI. The editor could not get any other copy in India and did not 
apparently try' to procure a photographic reproduction of the copy in thd British 
Museum, Add. 26,279, with the object of collating ilie text with that in the Ms. 
of the Bhola Nath library. 

From the v'eraes with which the copy begins, the Ms. seems to me defective, 
and hence it is that there is no title of the work mentioned in the beginning. 
From the coloplion, however, it is clear that the title of the work was known to the 
scribe Mr, Sara Mehta, Composed in the tenth century of the Muslim Era and 
dedicated to Sultan Mu^affar l.faHm b. Sulfan Miahmud, the Ta'ri^ i^Mu^affar 
has been spedfically mentioned by Firighta and the author of the 
SAkandan. It is strange, however, that neither oi them gives the name of its 
author. The author of the Mij'at-uSikandan merely state.s that it was written by ' a 
learneef man’ {Mullai). This word was misread as Maldli by the copyist of the 
lithographed edition of the Mir^dt i-Sikandart. It was this misreading that misled 
the editor to assume that probably it was MaiaK’s compoition. The fact that the 
author’s is clearly mentioned in the following passage was not noticed 

by the editor 

•jt. 3 J** C»r* 31 ^ y. t-O. i c.tU». y 

“ J ^ ^ ^ J ym J 4, j 

.According to this passage the author calls himself by his nom de plume QANVt 
( atU) throw's no light whatsoex'cr on his personal proper name. A careful 
search in the Tadb^iras of Persian poets reveals that there were two poets who dis- 
tinguished themselves by this takhtdlu^ ; but neither of them could be identified with 
our author. From the author’s own statements, however, the editor has been able to 
^ow that he was much more of a poet than a historian ; that he had nev^er before 
tried to write in prose, or to compose a historical work ; tliat he composed this work 
at the request of his master Sujtan Mu^aflar Ijafim, to whom he dedicates it. 
There is no doubt that the work is much more literary than historical, that the 
events of historical interest could be easily recorded in two to three pages and 
that a major portion of the text is occupied by quotation from poctryt The 
importance of the work lies, however, in that the author narrates events from his 
personal knowledge and experience ; another point that gives importance to the 
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Ta’ftjsJi-t^Mu^dffm ^dhi is the presence in it of some details concerning the history, 
culture and court etiquette, customs and manners, whidi are nowhere mentioned 
in bodiS'Of history, Tlie editor has already furnished us with a list of fourteen im- 
portant point^^ such historical, social and cultural value on pp. 6-11 of the introduc- 
tion. The following points though not as important as thovse pointed out by the 
editor, might bd ad^d to his list ;~ 

1. On page 12 of the Persian text, there is a slight reference to the custom of 
tying amulets (Ta'tvtdh) on the arm when setting out on any important errand, 
battle, campaign or ioumey. 

2. On page 22 of the Persian text there is reference to the custom of partaking 

of after-funeral ritual. 

3. From thei Ta'ri^-i-Mu;a0ar ^dhi, it is also clear that when Sultan Mah- 
mud Khalil held a banquet in honour of the Gujarat monardi, he employed accom- 
plished musicians and well-versed minstrels to entertain him. This might induce 
one to think that Sultan Mu?affar Halim liked music. 

1. In the abovementioned barKiuet after the drinks were finished the king's 
servants (i.e. iambulddrdn) , whose duty it was to ^erve the guests with pan, do so 
in a manner peailiarly appropriate to it. that is. in the words of the 
Mu^affar ^dhi 

j\ jj Ji;^* ” 

ly 3 1, \j ^ ^ 

(p. 81). 

Coming to the text of the work 1 may state that the editor by publishing this 
early source-book of Gujanit history, has certainly placed scholars under a debt of 
gratitude, but I am constrained to remark that he has not devoted due care and 
proper attention to deciding the correct text, which is replete with mistakes of 
inoorrt‘ct and corrupt readings, which could have been easily detected. It would 
be a very lengthy affair if I were to point out all Ihe^ mistakes of the text in this 
brief review. I have, therefore, prepared a separate list of such mistakes' and sent 
it to the publisliers, hoping that thesd might prove useful if and when a second 
editioin is undertaken. These mistakes can be attributed partly to the bad copy 
on which the text isi ba?Jed. partly to the fact that the text is ‘ lithographed and 
partly to the lack of care and attention on the part of the editor Mawlatvi Sayyid 
Abu ^afar Nadwi. It need not be stated that mi‘?takes of this character often 
detract from the usefulness and value of the text amd should be as far as possible 
avoided. The value, of the edition has been further lessened by the absence of a 
list of contents and an Index in Persian, for the index given in Gujarati can prove 
useful only to those who are acquainted with Gujarati. 

Feowo 


Sbaihll Chand Husain. 


Einly History of tha Faith and Movement in Bengal tFiom Sanskrit and 

Bengali Sowroes) by Dr. S. K. De. M.A., D. Litt., Professor and Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit. University of Dacca. Published by S. C, Das from 
General Printers and Publishers Ltd., 117 Dharamatala Street, Calcutta. 1942 ; 
Pp. iv 'H 52|^ ; Size ; x 9| " ; Price Rs. 10. 

The voUime before u^ is a clear-cut and methodical presentatidn of the early 
history of Cetkanyaisnt of Bengal and excludes its later developments in the J7th 
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and I8lh centunes. Dr. De hai devoted many years of his life to a close study 
of Bengal Vai^avisin and the present critical siuiy covering no less than 600 pages 
is a ripe fruit of this study. In the words of the author “ the concern in this vmtk 
is more with the faith tlian wth tlie mov'etnent, more with idea? and ide*ils than 
with incidents and practices.*’ The present work makes an attempt for the first 
lime to give a direct account of the content of the much neglected Sanskrit source 
vnih due regard to objectivity in presenting, all the earlier important works in the 
sphere of Rasa4dsira, theolog:’, philosophy, ritualism and literature. This is in our 
opinion a sciwtific approach to the aludy of Caitmiya^m, as efistmef from the stand- 
point of a devotee, apologist, or a partisan of the faith. \\\ f lly end se the 
author’s icmarks ; “ The author’s opinions are his own, to which he is entitled as 
the tx)nsidcred result of his inch^itondent study, but there is no motive to offend 
nor any for wilful distort 

Apart from the reference value of the boa; consequent up. * its encyclopaedic 
collection of do:umontar>' evidence, it posscsscvs a peculiar stylistic flavour, which 
dharacteriscs many othqr w'ritings of tlit* author. The bo^ consists of .^vcn 
chapters : -Chapter l~ The Beginnings of Bengal Vaisnartsnr. This chapter paints 
in a forceful and charming manner the historical perspccstive of Bengal Vai§oavism, 
which is related to the general hiotory of Vai^avism on the one hand and on the 
other with the peculiar dogmas and practices developed by Caiianya and his dis- 
ciples. Chapter II— The Advent of Cailwtya. Here the autlK>r deals with the 
materials for a study; of Caitanya’s lilc and personality. A major pail of these 
materials c(insist.'> cf contemporary records which give a historical character to the 
author's study, though miraculous legends and grotesquely absurd accounts have 
lapidly grown up even during Caitanya’s life-time. Chapter III - The Six Gosvamins 
of Vjndavana. The author info/ms us lliat “ Caitanya wrote nothing with the ex- 
ception perhapj^ of eight Sanskrit versts which are given as Sik^dsataka and which 
are nothing more than expressions of his simple and passionate faith.” The true 
greatness of Caitanya lay not in scholastic eminence but in his own life and per- 
sonality as an inspiring example of devotion. The laborious' task of systematising 
the doctrines and practices of Caitanya’s aecd w-as left to his intimate disciples like 
Sanatana. Rupa, Jiva, Haghunatha Dasa, Raghunaiha Bliatta and Gopala- 
bhatta. - the six (}osv^amins who w'orked out and defined the wliole sy^vtcm of tcnet-> 
peculiar to Bengal Vai^avism. Chapter IV — The Devotional Seniwunts ( Rasa- 
^dstra). The aedit of systematising the itrligioua emotion of Bhakti beloiw to 
Rupa (josvamin, who was not ofnly a poet and a rhetorician but a devout vScholar 
and ascfetic. His Bhakli-rasa-idstra, though it develops and reft.ies the inherited 
rhctdlrical traditions, rests ultimately on the transcendental i;i personal religious ex- 
periesnee of an emotional diaracter. Dr. De gives us i.i thi^' chapter a lucid survey 
of the Rasa-sdstra of Caitanyaism. Chapter V The TUeetlogy and Phihsophy oj 
Bengal Vai^navism. In his treatment of this topic the author displays the same 
case and acumen which is characteristic of the foregoing chapter on the Devotional 
Sentiments. While analysis is his forfe in dealing with the Rasa-sdstra. wc find him 
handling with equal case and mastery’ of details the somewhat abstruse study of the 
mystical emotional dogmatics of the Bengal school of Vai^pavism. The present 
chapter covering no less than 150 pages is an admirable cxpo?titiw of a difficult 
subject and we congratulate Dr. De on his scientific exposition, orderly presentation 
of facts and above all his clarity af judgment,. Chapter VI The Ritualism and 
Devotional Practices of Bengal Vai^tfavism, This chapter deals with the ritual 
and devotional practices o* Caitanyaism as codified by Ge^Iabhatta in his exhau- 
stive metrical compendium called the Haribhaktli^ldsa, containing an endlesa number 
of quotations fpp. 39W<12). The second w'oirk, the authorship of which is as- 
cribed to Gopalabhatta is the Sat-kriydsdra-diprkd, mostly in prose with occasional 
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verses and dealing with ^hya rites'. Dealing with the Ethics of Bengal Vaisi^avism 
the autljfcor observes that* ethics in tlys theistic system is a divinely inspired institu- 
twa The merging <rf religion and ethics is a feature which Bengal Vai 5 navism 
ahaits with the general trend of Indian religious thou^t. Chaffer VU^Tht Lite- 
rmy Wfirks of Bengal Vaispavistn. The power and vitality of the Caitainya move- 
ment arc evidenced by the vast! literature which it produced in San^rit and Bengali, 
crca,ting a new literary epoch by its fruitful contributions of great diversity and 
charm. This literature comprises Biographical Works, Dramatic Writings, Kav>’as 
and Campus, Stotras, Gitas and Birudas. 

Such in brief arc the contents of this ^'aluablc and critical volume on Bengal 
Vaij#oavism. Wc feel confident that this impartial account of Caitanyaism coming 
from the erudite pen of a Bengali scholar will be read with appreciation by students 
of c3oln^rdlive jrfiilosophy and religion all over the world and will no doubt carr>' 
the message of Caitanya beyond the confines of Bengal. For I>r. De it has been 
a labour of Wvc or Bhakti not Only of Sri Caitanya but tlic goddess Sarast^ati 
for it is aptly said 

The book is dedicated to Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the General Editor of the Critical 
edition of the Mahabharata “ in Friendly Remembrance. It was very much appre- 
ciated by Dr, Sukthankar. It has remained a Friendly Remembrance as Dr. 
Sukthankar is now no more ! 


P. K. liopr,. 



THE SAMBANDhA-VIVEKA OF BHAVADEVA BHATTA* 

UNTRODUCTION) 

By 

S. C BANERJl Dacca. 

The name of Bhavadeva is well-known in Bengal He a great f^TrUre in the 
Bengal school of Smrti, and his works are. perhaps, just as auuioritative in dLily 
rites and ceremonies o® Bengal as those of Jlmutavahana in matters of l.w, As a 
proof of the high authority esxercised by Bhavadeva’s works i.. Bengal it may be 
pointed out that incite of his all-eclipsing fame Raghunandana could not throw 
into the background the Kaimanusthanapaddhati of his piedeccssor, which is still 
referred to wiih reverence in connection with the ten Safpskaras in the life of a 
‘Dvija*. The chief merit of Bfiavadeva consists in his piorn .j attempt at syste- 
matising the ritual texts. We know of no other earlier works in Bengal exactly of 
this type. 

Our knowledge abtnit the life and works of this great Smarta is practically 
limited to the learned paper of Manomohan Chakravarti in the fournal oj the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal^, and to the History of Dhmmamtta* by P. V. KANE, 
the latter hardly adding anything new-. 

From the above sources w'e learn that besides a number of works, known only 
from quotations by subsequent wTiter^?-, Bhavade\-a wrote four books which survive* 
even to this day some merely in MSS. These are ( I ) the Karma-nu^thlna-paddhali 
(variously called Da^akarmapaddhaii, Sajpskara paddhati. or Chandoga^paddhati ) , 
(2) the Tautatltarmata-tilaka, (3) the Prayakitta-niriipapa,** and (4) the 
Saipbandhj? N’iveka. Although the Bhuvanesvara In.scription^ speaks of Bhavadeva’s 
proficiency in Astrology', Mathematics, and other sciences, he i.s known in Bengal 
chiefly as a Smarta. and we possess no extant workn of the author on other subjects. 

As in tht* case of most other Indian writers the usual hajte of uncertainty hangs 
over the dale and personal life of Bhavadeva. The temple of Ananta Vasudeva in 
Bhuv'ane-svara was (‘reeled by Bhavadeva whos<' identity with our author is esta 
blished by the epithet " Bala-valabhi-bhujanga ” occurring both in the inscription 
and in the wiophons to Bhavadeva’s works. The inscription on this temple tells 
U8 that he wa> descended from the family of fwvaroa Muni, resident of the village 
Siddhala in the country of Radha. 

W'hile M. Chakravarti would place Bhavadeva in the llth century A.r>. 
Keilhokn would conjecture 12th century' aj[). to be the probable date from the 
palaeography of the above Inscription. Rank also assigns him to the beginning of 
the 12th century. 

Of the Saipbandha-viveka, which must be distinguislied from Sulap^i’s work of 
the same name, Chakravarti tells us nothing beyond the fact that H. P. Sastri 
in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts^ mentions a manuscript of this name, and 
describes it as dealing with Sapli)da relationships in marriage. The present text is 
based on a single paper MS.,** of a fragmentary nature, preserved in the Dacca 

* The remarks about the style and contents of this b(x>k are bast-d on the 
W^ork as it is found in I^cca University MS. 

1. Vol VIII, 1912, pp. 333-347. 2. Vol. I, pp. 301-306. 

3. Also called PrSya^itta-prakara^m. Pub. Varendra Research Society, Raj- 
shahi. (See Inscript^ of Bengal, Vol. III. by N. G. Mazumdar) p. 31. 

4. See Inscri^mi of Bengal, Op. at, pp, 25-41. 

5. Introduction to the Notices Vd. I, p. X ; and p. 401. An enquiry about 
this unique MS. reaveled that it was destroyed by fire. 

6. No. 5283. 
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University Collections containing only four folia and written in Bengali characters.^ 
The MS. is fairly csorrect but the paper being damp-soiled and extremely worn out, 
certain portions have becxmie illegibIcC That the MS. is not complete, and pro- 
bably a mere summary of the original, can be proved. In the first place, the MS. 
noticed by Sastri contains 12 folia while the present one contains only four.® 
Secondly, certain introductory verses recorded in Sastri’s Notices are missing in it. 
Thirdly, a close examination of the contents of the Dacca University MS. reveals 
that certain portions of the original were expunged from it. For example, certain 
topics have been abruptly finished while others have suddenly been conunenced 
without any introduction. Towards the end of the work certain verses are merely 
Quoted without reference to any authority and sufficient explanation. Besides these 
certain topics, said by Raghunandana to have been discuvssed by Bhavadeva, are 
not at all mentioned in the present work.** It will be belittling the merit of such 
an eminent scholar as Bhavadeva to think that he compiled only a number of 
loose unconnected verses. In any case, the small fragment is interesting and 
worth publishing. 

The Sairpbandha-viveka, as much of it as is preserved in the Dacca University 
MS., opens with a well-known verse of Manii. After a brief, but lucid, exposition 
of the verse, the author, in course of a short discussion, determines the various 
kinds of Sapinda relationship as applied to marriage. Then he proceeds to describe 
the proliibited degrees of relationship in marriage, and reconciling certain author- 
ities, some, of which are set’mingly contradictory, gives his own conclusions.*'’ It 


7. Thanks arc due to Dr. R. C. Ha 21 RA. m.a„ ph.d., and Mr. Subodh Benerji, 
M.A. ixrth of Dacca University for kiridly drawing the attention of the writer to 
this MS. and helping him in reading it. 

8. The authenticity of the MS. noticed by Sastri, is doubted by some owing 
to the absence in it of Bhavadeva’s usual epithet “ Bala-valabhi-bhujahga " but 
it is proved by the description of the work given by Sastri and also by certain 
verses common both to Sastri’s MS. and that preserv ed in D acca University. 

9. Cp. fSmrti-tattva, 

1. 890-ICd. .1. ViDYASAGARA). Thc D. U. MS. does not refer to any verse from 
the Bhavi^ya-purajia, nor does it mention anything about Pravaras. 

10. The accompanying charts, with the explanations thereon, will enable one 
to understand the Sapinda relationship (in marriage) recognised in Bengal (Daya- 
bh^a sihool) and also by Bhavadeva, and the differencas between the two. The 
rules of prohibited degrees according to both as well as their differences arc also 
noted. 


ijVTER Bengal School Represented by Raghunandana 
(Refnoduced from Hindu Law by D. F. Mulla ; Cal 1936 /». 505). 
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is to be noted that as an exception, to the rules of prohibited degrees, Raghunandana 
provides that though coroinii within the prohibited degrees, a girl shall be marriage- 
able if she is remcAreti from the original stoCk by three CJotras, i.e. if three Gotnis 

intervene between herself and the family from which she is descended Bhavadeva 
does not maka this provision. Nor does he, unlike Raghunandana, give any express 
rule about the prohibited relations connected with Pitr bandhu and Matr-baiu&u, 
terras which he does not even mention. 

Ii* the next place it is said that a man violating the rules of prohibited rela- 
tionship shall be reduced to the position of a ^dn along wtih all his uescendants. 
The punishment for marrying a girl of the same Gotra or Pr''.vr»’a is to *he effect 
that, besides deserting the wife, the husband will have to observe the vow ot 

Candriyaria, The daughter of one‘^ step-mother’s brother is also excluded for pur- 

poses of marriage. 

The rules that follow bring a charge of foetidde vBhriUia-hatyS) against the 
father whose daughter reaches age oi puberty at his house h ' fore hei marriage*. 
Sudi a girl will be degradf'd to the position of a ^kldra (\\Tsali), and ll:e man 
marrying her out of greed or infatuation shall also be degraded and held in con- 
tempt (Air§ddheya and Apankteya) by ihe society. All these lules imply that 
the highest limit of marriageable age for girls is the age of puberty. 


1 P cannot marry a girl within the 7th degree in descent from any one of 
his 7 paternal ancestors FI— F7. 

* P cannot mairy a girl within the 5ih degree in descent from any one of 
his mother's 5 paternal ancestors F13 to F17. 

3 P raraiot marry' a girl within the 7th degree in descent from 

(i) SI. S2 or S3. 

(ii) F3 to F7, ancestors of SI. already included. 

tiii) Any one of the 5 persons F8 to F12, ancestors of S2 and S3. 

(iv) Bl, father of 5^. 

^ P cannot marry a girl within the 5th degree in de-n nt hom 

(i) S4, S5, or 

(ii) F14-F17, ancestors of S4, already included. 

(iii) Any one of the 3 per ons F18-F^. ancestors of S5 and 5^, and 

(iv) B2. father of 5^. 


Older Bengal School Represented by Bhavadeva. 
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Rule 1— Same as rule 1 of Raghunandana. 

Rule 2. P cannot marry a girl within the 5th degree in defirent from any one of 

(i) F12, F13. or F14. 

(ii) F15 or F16. (v) F17. 

(iii) F8 or P9 and from (vl) Pll. 

(iv) FIB. (vii) FIO, 
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As regards the procedure of the ceremony of marriage it is laid down that 
when it is in progress the girl's having attained her first monthly impurity, though 
certainly an interruption, is no cause ‘of its discontinuation. Certain purificatory 
rites are all that the priests are to perform in sudi exceptional circumstances. 

The guardians of a girl in marriage are the following persons in order of pre- 
ference : 

1. Father. 2. Grand- father. 3. Brother. 4. Other paternal relations (Sakulya) 
5. Mother. These persons must be of sound mind (Prakrtistha) in order to be 
capable of offering a girl in marriage. 

Of uterine brothers, the younger cannot marry before the elder, unless, the 
latter is a mendicant (Saipnyann), is afflicted with a grievous malady (Maharoga), 
is living abroad, impotent, or is a great sinner. Similarly, between uterine sisters 
also the younger cannot be married before the elder. One contracting a marriage 
in violation of these rules/ shall have to desert the wife besides performing the vow 
of Praj^ipatya. The wife, so deserted, however, is entitled to a maintenance from 
the husband. 

Though, in gifts the giver generally faces the east and the recipient towards 
the north, yet in marriage the rule has to be modified, the giver facing the west, 
and the bridgegroom facing the cast. This brings us to the end of the work. 

Although incomplete, thi> short work shows distinct traces of the author’s 
originality. For example, the verse of Manu with which tlie book begins is ex- 
plained in all its implications in the briefest possible way, and tliis interpretation 
is fierhaps the easiest of all the extant elucidations of the text by writers both 
earlier and later than Bhavadeva. Brevity, without sacrifice of lucidity, seems to 
be the moit outstanding feature of this work. It has nothing of the recondite and 
bewildering discussions indulged in by the later NibandhakSras, which are apt to 
make one lose sight of the main point at issue. The language of the Saipbandha- 
viveka is very simple - a fact which probably tends to prove the high antiquity of 
the author, because the history of the Nibandha literature is one of growing artifi- 
ciality in language rendered more difficult by the free use of the terminologies and 
technicalities of Nyaya and Mimaqisa. Unlike most of the later writers on Smrti, 
who busied themselves in showing off their pedantry, Bhavadeva seems to have 
been unassuming. His sole aim was to systematise the vast Smrti materials into 
a handy compilation intelligible to the public at large. 

As already pointed out, the pioneer value of hi> work is undeniable, and his 
influence on later writers is well-marked. The commentary of Kulluka on Manu 
V. 60^’ shows traces of a clever adaptation of Bhavadev^a’s explanation of the verse 
of Manu referred to above. The veteran Smarta Raghimandana could not do away 
with the views of his renowned predecessor. Besides adapting his vie>^'s in many 
places, Raghunandana refers nearly four times to Bhavadeva by name in his Udvaha- 
tattva,'^ and about ten times in the chapters of the Sarpskara-tattvai’ dealing 
with VivSha. Again in certain problematical matters Raghunandana cites his 
authority in support of his own conclusions. There are, of course, differences of 
opinion between these tw^o scholars, but such ca'^ are too few in number to 
deserv'e any notice. It should be noted that in most cases Raghunandana and his 
immediate predecessor in Bengal Smrti» ^ulapat^i, depend on exactly the same texts 
compiled by Bhavadeva, w^ho, therefore, may be said to have made their task much 
jttnoother. In the absence of a complete MS, of Saipbandha-viveka of Bhavadeva 
and of any dependable edition of Sulap5i?i’s work of the same name, the references by 


11. N. S. Press Ed.. 1933 tp. 189). 

12. See Smrti-tattva. II. 106. Ed. J. Vipyasagara. Cal. 1895, 

13. Ibid I. 857. 
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Raghunandana to Vivekalqt and Saipbandha-viveka cannot be verified Both theae 
terms may refer to Sulaoar^, as well as to Bhavadeva, ‘because, in addition to the 
Saipbandha-viveka, tiie former was also the atithor of many other works whose names 
end in Viveka. At places we observe certain differences in the readings of texts 
adopted by Bhavadeva and the later compileis — a fact which probably indicates the 
existence of an older recension of the&e texts in Bhavadevas time. 

No account of Bhavadeva can be complete without a reference to his unique 
epithet " Balavalabhibhujarga '* which has been puzzling the scholars lor. years. It 
has been inteipreted by M. Chakravarti’** as a ' young se^-nert of the turre*^ 
(Valabhl), and by Kane as a ‘ lover of little Valabhls." Whi’ Ute su jestion oi 
Chakravarti hardly makes any sense, that of Kane is not ver^ appropriate to tlie 
literary geniu5 of Bhavadeva who is more widely known in Bengal as a scholar 
than as a builder. Indeed very few of us know Bhavadeva the anchitect. The 
epithet found in the KiuvaiieSvara Inscription seems to have been borrowed from 
the colophons to the literary w^orks of Bhavadeva, because 't vas perliapw meant 
to introduce by that nanv the scholar of Bengal out .side the province where he 
might have been less known. Had the borrowing been in the other way, from the 
Inscription to the books, then the epithet would be irrelevant in the literary works 
of die same man. As a matter of fact a man is gcnesrally described with referenar 
to the more wellknowm aspect of his life. Bhavadeva being pre-eminently a literary 
figure in Bengal, his introduction to the Bengalis by a reference to his achievement 
as a builder of a magnificent stmeture outside the pn>vince v''ould be meaningless. 

The fact seems to bo that ‘ Bala-valabhi or simply 'Valabhl' (or Vadabhi) 
wa-j a place-name whence the author derived this epithet. As pointed out by 
S. K. and N. G. Mazumdar'* such place-names as Vrddhavalabhl are actually 
mentioned in .some works. It is not infrequent with Sanskrit writers to designate 
themselves by the names of the families or villages to which they belong ; we have, 
for instance, the PSribhadriya Jimutavahana, die Sahudiyan Sulapapi, and so 
forth. If Bala-valabhi be taken in this sense, the epidiet would mean “ the lover 
of Bala-valabhi. ” By taking ‘ bala ' as qualifying Bhujanga wc may interpret " the 
young gallant of Valabhi. " This interpretation may be objected to on the ground 
that the ancestors of Bhavadeva were residents of the village Siddhala. But it is 
quite possible that the author in the sixth or seventh generation migrated to the 
new village of Valabhi (or Bala-valabhi). Again, Valabhl or Bala-valabhl might 
have been the name of a Pargaija in which Siddhala was only a small locality.’* 

Matters are much simplified by taKing the word " Bhujanga to mean the 
" constant companion of a prince,’*'’’ because the close association of Bhavadeva 

14. JASB,~^p. at. 

15. The suggested identification of Bala-valabhi with the modern BSgdi and 
of Siddhala with the modern Siddhan^am in the district of Birbhum, though very 
ingenious, is problamatic and lacks evidence. (See R. D. Banerji, Bangiar Itihds, 
3rd Edition p. 296, and JRAS., 1935 pp. 97-99, 111*112). 

16. A Volume of Indian and Iranian Studies presented to Denison Ross, p. 94. 
(footnote). 

17. Inscriptions of Bengal, op, cit,, p. 31. 

18. It is interesting to note that the Dacca University MS. reads KAIa for 
Bala. While it may be discarded as a scribal mistake, it may also be possible that 
when ‘ Bhujahga ' was once found the word Kala was at once sugg^ted to the 
scribe’s mind The word KSla is’ very often associated with ' Bhujafiga.’ Pro- 
bably the scribe wanted it to mean “ the most spirited man of Valabhi/* But as 
“ Kfila-bhujaiiga ” more often denotes a venonrous snake, and as the word is found 
only in this MS. of Bhavadeva’s works, it may be safely rejected as a mistake. 

19. See Sanskrit -EngUdih Dictionary by M. Williams, p. 759, G>1. 2. 

20. The following o^ophon to a MS. of B^vadeva's Karmanu^thana-paddhali, 
even though it is of doubtful authenticity being found in no other MSS. of his 
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with King Harivarmadeva of Bengal is wellknown from the Bhuvanesvara Inscrip- 
tion referred to above. 


works, seems to throw some light on the meaning of the word ‘ Bhujahga ” in the 
epithet ; 



I Calcutta Sanskrit College MS. No. 52. See JASB. Op. Ci/.). 

Despite the obscurity of the meaning of these lines the use of the wwd Vainateya, 
denoting the bird Caruda, the proverbial foe of serpents, sidef by side with “ Bhu- 
jahga ” seems to be a good proof that ’ Bhujahga " in the epithet is intended to 
mean a fcrpent. But this ck)cs iwt help in making out a plausible sense of 
the epithet. 



THE SAURA-PURANA 


D> 

R. L. HAZRA, Dacca. 

The present Sau^ t^^ramt^ which begins wiih a salutal ' mi to Pinakin (Siva» 
as the highest deity, states that once stmie great sages Saunal a and t her\ wh<* 


L Ed. Anand^rama San^kni Scries, Nu. 18. Sccor.J Edition Pwna 19r4. 
This edition is based on nine South Indian MSS. oi which mur (viz., *7^ ^ ^,) 

arc dated and ihe rest undated, the caiiiest dated MS. ( ^ ) copi 'd in 

Saipvat 164v5. 

BevSide> the AnSS editi-’^n mentioned above there i-v an^'lljcr editon which iias 
been published in Bengali character > with a Bengali translation by the Vahgavfisi 
Press, Calcutta (second edition, 131b li.s. ). 'I'his edition is the same as the AnSS 
edition as regards the number and arrangement of chapters, the mimbcT of verst^s 
in each chapter, etc. Tli(> only remarkable dilYercna* between the two printed 
editions is that the Vahgavasi edition incorporates in its sa*cond chapter thos(* 
five verses which have been given in the foolnotr- on p. 5 of the An,^ edition, 
liesides these there are a lew unimportant vanalions in readings. 

For MSS. of the present Suura-puu'n^ see \Vh:uEH. Hiilin Catalogue, pp. IIJ)- 
119 (No. 1526. Thi> is a complete MS. dated Sapivat 1830. It consists (vf 65 chap- 
ters, of which the last one, dealing with ' brahniTuida-goloka-vanjana ' and con- 
sisting of 106 verst's, docs not ocaii in the AnSS edition mentioned above. On 
the othei hand, chapter ^ t^-40 and 68 of the AnSS edition do not (Kair in this 
MS. As regards the other chapter^ of the AnSS edition, this MS- Iws them in the 
following order 

I'lfl. 14, 16, If), 13, 11-13, 17-37, 11-12, 44-66, t37 and (39, 
chapters 67 and o9 of the .AnSS edition constituting chapter 64 of this MS. In 
this MS. the work is called ’ Aditya-punina ’ in some of the chapter-colophons, tiie 
colojohon of the 65th (i.e. Iasi) chapter running thus : iti Vi-aditya-purane manavi’ya* 
saiphitayaiTi brahnmnda-goloka-vanianaip niiina pahca-:ta5jtitam(V dhyiiyah. In the 
remaining chapter-colophons as well as in the body of the first and the 64ih chapter 
the work is called ' Saura- pnraiia.'); Eogelinc,. Indui OjJirc Catalogue, VI. pp. 1185- 
88 (Nie 3 : 337 . This is a I>t'va-nagari MS. written in dilTerent hands. It consists 
of 64 chapters and is practically the same as chapters l-t>l of the Berlin MS. men- 
tioned above. It contains no chapter on ‘ brahmanda-goloka varpana.' f’st like 
the IkMlm MS. this MS. also lacks chapters :38.40 and 68 of the AnSS cdil.on and 
has the remaining chapters arranged in the order : 

MO, 14, 16, 15, 43. 11-13, 17-:47, 4h 42, 44-6t), 67 and 69, 
chaps. 67 and 69 of the AnSS edition making up chapter 64 of this MS. also. 
In the chapter- colophons’ the work is called ’ Aditya-pnr^a ’ 13 times ‘ Saura- 
pura^ 43 times, and ' Surya-purana 7 time , whilst one’ gives no title at all 
In the body of the last chapter, i.e. in chap. 64. the work is however called ' Saura- 
purana ) ; K. L. Mitra, Bikaner Catalogue, pp. ;82-3 (No. 406. - This MS. as- 
sists of 65 chapters and thus seems to lack at least chapi. 38-40 of the AnSS edition 
It begins and ends in the same way, and thus seems to be practically the same, 
as the ^rhn MS. mentioned above. Just a> in the lierlin MS. its last chapter 
^als wjth ‘ brahmai^-goloka-yajTjana ' and has the following colophon : iti srl 
aditya-pur^e manaviya-sarphitayarp brahmanda-goloka-varpanaip nania pafica-v'^^ti- 
lamo dhpyab. Mitra does not inform us whether this MS. bears the title ' Saura- 
pur^a ’ in any of its chapter-colophons or in the body of any of its chapteis ) * 
Haraprasad Shastri, Desaiptivc Catalogue 0 / Sanskrit MSS., ASB. V, p. 758 
(No. 4(^.- -'Fhis an incomplete MS. consisting of 55 chapters. Shastri says • 
that it is the same as the Bikanc^r MS. No. 406 dcscribc^d by R. L. Mitra.), and 
pp. 758-61 (No. 4096.— Thi. is a complete MS. dated Saipvat 1906. It consists 
of 65 chapters and thus seem.s to lack chaps. 38-40 of the AnSS edition. 'Fhe last 
dmpter, dealing with ' brahmapda-goloka-varpana/ has the following ooloj^on : iti 
^ri-aditya-purSne manaviya-saiphitayarp goloka-varpanaip nama pafica-wt^tamo 
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were all devotees of Siva, were performing a long continued sacrifice for the pleasure 
of, this deity in the Naimi^ forest. In the mean time Siita Rotaahar§aioa came 
there. As ^ta had been taught the Parras out of affection by his teacher Kr^a- 
dvaip&yaioa and was consequently the best speaker on these, he was requested by 
the sages to narrate the Saura-p. which, they said, had been previously declared by 
Aditya (the Sun)^ and was replete with devotion to Siva, ‘the lord of Parvati.’ 
In accordance with this request Suta began to narrate the Sctuwa-p. with a saluta- 
tion to Surya (the Sun). He said that once Manu, son of Surya, went to a forest 
named Kamika, where the sages Bhfgu and others were trying to determine the 
highest Truth on the occasion of a great sacrifice instituted by king Pratardana. 
Being unable to come to a conclusion these sages went with Manu to Dvada^ditya, 
the land of the Sun, and practised severe penance there for thousand years. The 
Sun was pleased to appear before Manu, who then eulogised him and put to him 
the following questions for detailed treatment : 

What is the blissful Truth that has been established in Vedanta ? What 
is the original source of the universe, and where will the latter go after 
destruction ? Who controls Brahma and other gods ? Is he one or many 
oi' both ? Who can realise him, and what becomes of the devotee after 
realisation ? What is the nature of his knowledge ? What are hjs nature 
and exploits? Which place; are sacred 'to him, and which residents of these 
holy places arc favoured by him ? What are the orders and characteristics 
of the Pur^as and the vows (Vrata) ? What are the duties of the members 
of the different castes, in the different stages of their life ? How is Sraddha 
performed, and what are the rules about penance ? 

Consequently, the Sun declared Siva as the highe'4 Truth and answered all the 
questions with the narration of various relevant stories on the glories of Siva and 
his consort Piirvati. It is on the basis of these answers made by the Sun to Manu 
that Suta declared the present Saura-p. to the sages of the Naimii^a forest. Conse^ 
quently, the present Smau-p. deals with the following topics 

Glorification of Siva as the highest Truth, and of Parvati as his Sakti (Energy); 
praise of Benares with the mention of its different holy i^aces and Siva-Iingas ; 
enumeration of the evils of the Kali age ; the characteristics of the Puraijas and 
Upapuraoas,*^ the title; of the eighteen principal Puraajas,'* and the results of 


’dhyayalj. Just as in the India Office MS., in thi; MS. also the work is sometimes 
called ‘ Adityarpurana,’ sometimes ‘ Saura-purai:m,’ and sometimes ‘ Suryapuraaja.’ 
In the b(xly of the first chapter, however, the titld ‘Saura’ occurs.) ; Cat^ogue oj 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Adyar Ubrary, Part I, p. 149 (the work being called both 
‘ Aditya-p,’ and ' Saura-p,') ; Stein, jammie Catalogue, p. 199 (This is an old, incom- 
plete MS. The titled of the work is given a; ‘ Adilya-p.’ by Stein.); Lewis Rice, 
Catalogue oj Sanskrit MSS. m Mysore and Coorg, p. 70 (Two MSS, mentioned 
under the title ‘Aditya-p.’) ; Burnell, Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Palace at Tanjore, p, 187 (the title of the work being given as ‘ Achtya-p." by 
Burnell) ; P. P. S. Shastri, Descriptive Caiedoffue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji's Sarasvati Mdhat Library, Tanjore, XV, pp. 7165^^, 
Nos. 10666-67 (same as Biimeirs MSS). 

2. In order that the present Saura-p. may have unquestionable authority and 
wide circulation, it is said to have originated from the Sun, because the Sun ps 
‘ antaryamin ’ and ' sanfitana ' and is thus sure to divulge the real truth. (Cf. 
SauTihp. 1, 11-devo ’yaip bhagavan bhanur antaryami sanatana3> i yo brute sarva- 
vastfinSip taltvaqi jnatvaiva nanyatha li). 

3. Saura^p. 9, 4-5 say : " A Puiaija has five characteristics, vii.. Creation, 
Re-creation. Genealogies, Manvantaras (ages of the different Manu;), and History 
of the dynasties. Brahma^ etc. are said to have these characteristics. These 
are also the characteristics of the Upapurat>as because of their supplementary 


character/' 




4 Viz.. Brahma (divided into Saiphitiis and having 10000 Slokas), 

^va, VSyaviya (proclaimed by Vayu), Bh&gavata (consisting of two Bh^;as 
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making gifts of these ; donations,— their classification and praise, the characteristics 
of proper recipients, and ti.e results of gi\dng different kinds of articles ; description 
and praise of a few Vratas, of which the Sravapa-dv^Sdafi-vrata is Vaispava and 
the Durva-gaj?apati-\Tata is GSpapatya, the res»t being Saiva ; persons vho win 
Siva’s favour in no time and realise him ; the nature of Siva-jftana ; description of 
I^upata-yoga and the method of its practice ; various kinds of impediments to 
the practice of Yoga, and the means of overcoming them ; the duties of the castes 
and stages of life (VaitjSi^rama-dhanna), the duties of the twice-born, the- methods 
of performing Sraddha, and the duties of VSnaprastiia and Ya* ( —all theie bein^, 
described with s^jecial attention to the glOTification of Siva and hi . worslii. ) ; first 
creation of the universe by Siv'a ; creation by Brahmi in th'' Varaha Kalpa ; 
creation by Rudra born from Brahma’s forehead ; Brahma’^ creation of Marici, 
Daksa and others; the descendants of Daksas daughters: Uttanapada’s descend- 
ants ; Prahlada - account and his descendants ; the descendants of Pula^tya, -^tri 
and Kasyapa ; the descendants of Iksvaku ; tlie descendants o' tVruravas includ- 
ing those of Puru and Yadu ; accounts ol the Manvantaras ; destripiion the 
four kinds of destruction, viz., Nitya, Naimittika, Prakfia and Atyantika ; narration 
of some of the exploits of 5iva ; description of the method of Siva-worship as it 
was narrated by Nandikesvara to Sanatkumara ; the results of the construction 
of Siva-temples with different materials or of their extension, repairing, white- 
washing, sweeping, decoration etc. ; the nature of isiva’s own self as explained by 
himself as well as by the gods who went to see tsiva on the Mandara mountain ; 
description of the Pasupata-vrata ; the glorie> of Siva and his worship especially 
in the Linga form ; gloiie> of Parv’ati who is said to have been inc*arnated as 
Durga, Sail, Kalika, Caodi etc, for the establishment of Dharma and the exter- 
mination of the demons ; glorification of Devi-worsliip, including the description 
and praise of the Ulka-navami-vrata ; necessity and method of determination of 
proper Tithis for various Vedic rites and vows ; definition of Dharma, and the 
enumeration of the different kinds of sins and crimes (including denouncement of 
fiiva and F^rvati) and the requisite ways of purification, viz., penances, punish- 
ments, and ^>iva-worship on different Tithis ; eloquent praise of Bhakti-yoga ; glorifi- 
cation of the five- syllabled Mantra (namafi lUvaya) and the Bilva tree ; ^iva- 
worship with different kinds of flowers, incense etc. and its result ; origin of Siva- 
lifiga ; gk»rificalion of the different Siva-lifigas and the different holy places where 
thc^ l-ingas arc to be found. 

In conneciion with these topics various stories have been introduced in this 
Puraija for the effective glorification of Siva and Parv^ati ; viz., how Sudyumna, 
who was a sinful and god-hating fowler named Suvyadi in his previous birth, became 
the son of king Indradyumna with his capital at Pratii^thanapura on the bank of 
the Ganges, only by virtue of unconsciously uttering the name ‘ Hara * while shout- 
ing ‘ahara" (collect, take)* 'prahara' (strike) etc. in course of hii plunderings as 
a fowler iSaura^p. 3, 14f.) ; how, after visiting Sudyumna. the sage Troabindu 
consecrated a Siva-lifiga in his hermitage at Jale^vara on the bank of the Narmada 
and set out to visit the holy places {Saura-p. 4, If.) ; how Vjfesa approached 
Sanatkumara on the Himalayas for a remedy for the bad effects of the Kali age, 
and how, being advi^ by the latter he visit^ the different holy places and Lifigas 
at Benares and eulogised Gauri, with the result that he was blessed with unswerv- 
ing devotion ( avyaWhicarii?! bhakti) to Siva and realised his true self {Smrorp., 

or parts), Bhavi^ya (consisting of four Parvans), Narodiya, Agmya^ Mmk^4^ya, 
Brakmovaivarta, Linga (having two Bhagas or parts), Sh^nda (vay extensive and 
consisting of eight Khsay^), Vammta, Kaurtna (consisting of two l^gas or parts), 
Matsya, Gdrif^fa, and ^ahmmda (consisting of two BhAgas or parts). — Sama-p. 
9, 6-12. 
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chaps. 4f.) ; how< disregarded Siva and Gauri in spite of the advice of 

Braiinia And Dadhid and had his sa^ifice destroyed by Virabhadra an^ Bhadrakali, 
went over to Benares and established the I>akselvara Lihga (Sauralp. 7, 8f) ; 
BrahmU’s entrance into Visnu’s body in order to see whether the latter comprised 
the whole univerie, and his exit through the lotus in Vi$ou’s navel, thus coming 
to be known as Padma-yoni ; Vi^nu’s praise of Siva as omnipresent, omniscient and 
omnipotent, Brahn^’s attainment of divine eyes through Visou’s favour for the 
realisation of Siva, and Siva’s granting of a boon to BrahmS that he would become 
the latter'a son {Sm«ra-p., chap. 24) ; how Su4ila, a grandson of king Pfthu, went 
to Dharmavana in the Himalayas and met a great P^upata ascetic named Svetas- 
vatara who admitted him into the Pasupata order and taught him Yoga {Smira- 
p. 27, 12*30) ; the killing of Hirajjyakasipu and Hirapyaksa by the Man-lion and 
the Boar respectively, and Prahlada’s fight with Vi^nu ; Andhaka’s fight with Siva 
and his ultimate appointment as a Ga^a (attendant) with the name of Bhriigi 
(chap.' 29) ; how Vi^ruta, a descendant of Yadu, met Urvasi on the bank of the 
Yamuna, enjoyed her company for one thousand years, and returned home in spite 
of Urvasl’s request to stay with her, how being advised by his pious wife to atone 
for the sin he went to the Himalayas, snatched away for Urvasi a garland from a 
Gandharva, went with it to the Manasa lake according to the advice of Narada, 
gave it to Urvai^i and enjoyed her company Yor a century, and how Urvasi made 
her own body ugly with old age and sent Visruta back to his own kingdom 
' ( chap. 31 ) ; how $ivi, who was the Indra in the Tamasa Manvantara, learnt the 
glories of Siva from Brhaspati and became a Ganapati by ^iva-worship (chap. 32) ; 
the origin of Tripura (a coll^tlion of three cities of the demons Vdyunmali, 
Tarakak^a and Kamalakija), the delusion of its inhabitants by an illusive figure 
(mAyin) born of Vi^iiu, and its destruction by ^iva mounted on a divine chariot 
(chaps. 34-35) ; attainment of Gapapatya by Upamanyu who was mostified at the 
offer, made by hi4 poor mother, of a mixture of water and powdered rice in stead 
of milk (chap. 36) ; the killing of the demon Jalandhara by Siva by mean> of a 
Cakra (disc) named Sudani^ana painted by the latter on water (chap. 37) ; Vision’s 
austerity for Siva’s favour at the defeat of the gods in a war with the demons, and 
Siva’s confer of the Sudansana-t'akra along with unswerving devotion to himself 
(chap. 41) ; how i^vitri and her husband rendered service to Siva and his temple in 
their former births and were endowed with conjugal happiness and fortune ; how 
DuhsaJia, sion of a Sudra on the wife of a Brahmin (named Somasarman) of Avanti, 
entered a Siva-temple with the intention of stealing and kept a lamp burning there 
for the purpose, how he was caught by the city- guards and beaten to death, how 
he btH'amc the king of Ciandhara in his next birth and worshipped the Siva* lihga that 
he received ak)ng with the kingdom, and how, after death, he was born as Vai- 
sravaaja, the lord of the Yak§as, and eulogised Siva (chap. 47) ; the story of Sudevi 
(the chief queen of Naravarman, king of Pancala), who, being asked by the priest 
Galava as to w'hy she rendered whole-hearted service to the temple of Siva, nar- 
rated how, in her previous birth as a female vulture, she w’ent to the Kiskindha 
mountain and swept the dust near the Kha-lihga of Siva by means of the wind of 
her wings while trying to take the offering made there, and how, after death, she 
wa^ bom as the daughter of Vasu and married to king Naravairaan (chap. 48) ; 
how, at the prayer of Indra who had been driven away from his kingdom of heaven 
by the demon Raktasura, Parvati manifested herself in a wonderful female form 
furnivshed with three eyes and tw’enty hands and mounted on a lion, and killed the 
demon Raktantra. with the result that his terrified followers took to their heels, 
became Nagnas, Nirgranthan PSkhawlas. K;§apaj)akas and Arhats (i.e. Buddhists, 
Jains and other heretical sectaries) in order to save their life and began to decry 
Siva and the Vedas with vengeance (chap. 49); Indra’s re-occupation of the kingdom 
of heaven after Raktasura "s death, his request to the sages to describe the method 
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of the worship, of Parvati, arid th latter^s glorification of De^- worship with the 
description and praise of a vow called Ulka-navami which js to be performed on the 
Asvina-sukla-navami (cliap. 50) ; Sati’s rebirth a^s Kali, the daughter of Himalaya, 
her austerities for getting Siva arf her husband, the appointment of K^a by tlie 
gods to create passion in Siva's mind, the burning of KAma to ashes, Kali’s eulogy 
of Siva so that the latter is pleaded to grmt the desired boon and revive Kama in a 
formless state, Kafi’s marriage with Siva, the birth of Skanda, Skanda’s fight with 
Indra and his appointment as the commander of the army of gods (chaps. 53-63) ; 
the story of Vasui^ta (son of Satyadhvaja of I'jjayini), w^o. though undutiful 
and extremely tyrranical, rendered whole-hearted service to TsialakSla and was. 
after death, snatched away from tlie servants of Yama and taken to the i^giot« of 
Siva (Siva-pura) by the latter’s attendants (chap. 64) : the ^tory of the sage 
Sveta whom Siva saved from the clutches of Yama by killing the latter and gave 
the position of a Ganapati (chap. 69). 

Besides tliCvSe, in chaps. 38-40 the present Saura-p, contains ver>' interesting 
stories concocted lor the denouncement of the system of Madlu-t atya which was 
gaining ground to the great disadvantage of the Siva- worshippers (called ‘Saivas’). 
The contents of these three chapters are as follows ; — 

During the reign of a pious king named Pratardana the Vai^^o^vas, who had 
already grown in numbei* as a result of boons granted to Visou by Siva, were 
tolerant of Saivism, lived peacefully with the ‘Saivas’ and followed the directions 
of the Vedas in all their activities, with the result that the ancestors ol tlvw 
Vai^avas and ‘ Saivas ’ were all liberated from hells and Yama was thrown out of 
employment. At the prayer of Yama the gods sent, according to the advice of 
Brhaspati, a Kiipnara in the guise of a Vaiijnava to spread hatred towards Siva 
among the Vai^iiavas and others. This Kiipnara began his activities, and his influ- 
ence was increased by the advent of Kali, the reiult being that the hells were again 
crowded by new sinners. The activities of the Kiipnara mortified Vi^u so much 
so that his face was a)vered wqth blood ; Vi^u went with Lakjjmi to the KaiUisa 
mountain and pacified Siva, his master ; Siva, with Vigipu, Brahma and others, went 
to see Pratardana. who, in the mean time, discovered the real identity of the Kirp- 
nara and killed him with all his followers. Brahma then nariated how* in future 
Madhusarman, a Brahmin bastard (i.e. a Brahmin widow's son Ijy a Brahmin) of 
Andhra in the Daki^ipatya, would become a student of Padmapaduka, a scholar 
versed in the Advaita philosophy of the Vedanta ; how, for his violation of the 
directions of Dharma'^stra, this Madhu&wman wc>uld be airsed by his teacher to be 
versed only in prhna jucie argument ( pmrva-paktja ) ; how he would decry '“'•jva, 
Saivism and the Advaita philosopliy of the Vedanta and preach the Dvaita phi- 
losophy and the non-Vedic rites and customs in Dravida, Kanjafa, Tilariga and 
even Aryavarta ; how his follow'ers ( who are called ‘ bastards ’ -jarajafi, and ' Left- 
hand Saktas in disguise pracchann^ kaulikafi) would multiply in number, lead 
immoral lives, convert Mlecchas and outcast Sudra> to their faith, and gradually 
spread into the northern countries with the increase of the sinners in the Kali age. 
Being questioned by the sages as to why some people preached Siva as superior 
to Vis 5 :pu, some preached the opposite, while some regarded these two gods as equal, 
and what should be the right alliiude, Sula glorified Siva as the highest deity 
and explained the unfavourable attitude of some people towards ^iiva in the follow- 
ing way. After Madana had been burnt to ashes by Siva, his enraged wife Rati 
called together her husband’s friends Vasanta (also called ‘Madhu’) and others 
and urged them to decry Siva in order that he might not be worshipped by the 
people. Consequently, Vasanta and others practised severe penance and met 
Brahma who granted a boon that they would be able to decry Siva not at that 
time but in future. Kali then encouraged Vasanta saying that with hia advent 
Vasanta would be bom as a Brahmin bastard named Madhu^rman, read all the 
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Sastras with a VedSntist teadier named Padmapadiika, be cursed by his teacher 

to be versed only in purva-paki^a iprima f€k:ie argument), write a commentary on 

the V5daray(u?a^sutras, and pollute* Kan?ata, Tilanga etc. by his preachings. 
Vasanta and his associates then returned to Rati and communicated to her the 
news of their future activities. 

From what has been said above regarding the contents of the present Saurorp. 
it is evident that this Purapa is primarily meant for tho glorification of Siva (also 
called PaSupati, Mahesvara etc.) and his consort Barvati (who is identified with 
Sati, K&G, Durgia, Capdi etc.). Herein Siva is called the highest deity and the 
final Truth. He is said to have pervaded the whole universe ; he is the soul of 

all beings, and, with PSrvati, is their consciousness ; though one, he appears as 

many in the forms of Brahma, VisoUt Rudra and others ; he is inexpressible and 
inconceivable ; he is the Atman and the Brahma, and is ‘ ak§ara,' ‘ nirgupa,’ ‘ adi- 
madhySntahina ’ and ‘ ananda-rupa ’ ; nothing exists beyond him, and he is beyond 
all nescience (tamasah parab).*' Parvati, the daughter of Himalaya, is Siva's 

imperishable Energy (avyaya ^kti), ; she is called ‘ nitya,' ‘ adi-madhyanta-rahita,' 
* nityananda ’ etc. ; she is Siva’s Maya and i > inseparably connected with him just 

as the power of burning is connected with fire ; with her he creates, protects and 

destroys the universe.® Thi^ Puraija attaches great importance to Siva-bhakti 

(devotion to Siva) which is said to bring about the realisation of the god. It classi- 
fies Bhakti (devotion) into eight kinds and says that no bliss or final release 
is poisible without devotion to Siva, and it is only by unswerving devotion (with 
its resultant jnana) that Siva may be realised.^ The devotees of Siva also are 
highly glorified. Their sight, and conversation with them are said to be highly 
meritorious and sanctifying. People are advised to respect the devotees of Siva 
without any consideration of their castes or personal attainmentsj® Those who 
decry Siva are doomed to hell.^ Of the different kinds of Dharma (religious duty), 
Siva-dharma is given the highest position. It is called imperishable (ak§aya) and 
eternal (sanatana) and is said to be able to destroy all sin that one may acquire 
in thousands of one's births.'^^ 

Before we proceed to discuss the date of the present Saura-p., we should say 
a few words here on the arrangement of the chapters in the AnSS edition which 
is the basis of our present analysis, so that we may find out the interpolated chap- 
ters without any difficulty. At the very beginning of chap. 9 the sages request 
Suta to deal exhaustively with the following topics, viz., (1) the characteristics of 
Puriioas and the results of making gifts of these, (2) donations of other things, (3) 
vows (Vrata), (4) duties of the castes and stages of life (Vamja^ramadharma), 
(5) method of performing Snaddha, and (6) Phaya^itta (penance^). In accord- 
ance with this request Suta deals with the Puraijas and donations (i.e. topics 1 
and 2) in chaps. 9 and 10 respectively. Thq third topic (viz., that of vows) 
points to chaps. 14-16 and 43 which deal with the following vows : Kr§n^ami, 
Sravana-dvadaiSl, Anafiga-trayoda^i, Uma -mahesvara, Sula and Durv^gaijapati. 
That chap. 43 must be followed immediately by chaps. 11-13 is shown by the facts 
that it is in tliis chapter (43) that I^vara (i.e. Siva), who speaks to Skanda in 
chaps. 11-13, is introduced as answering the questions aJced by the latter, and 
that at the end of chap. 43 l^vara asks Skanda what more the latter wants to hear, 
thus making provision for the introduction of chaps. 11-13. The fourth and fifth 
topics (viz., those of Varoa^ramadharma and Sr§ddha) point to chap)s. 17-20; and 

5. See SauTit-p. 2, 2-7 and 43-50 ; 11. 29-37 ; 21, 32f. ; 22, 6-8 ; 23, 45-46 ; 24, 
34-35 ; 29, 31 ; 57. 27 ; etc. 

6. Saura-p, 2. 16-18 ; 7, 20 ; 24, 29 and 37 ; 25, 2-3 ; 54, 6-9 etc. 

7. Ibid,, 1, 10b ; 2, 14, 19, 30, 36 ; 3. 4-6 ; 11, 15-18 ; etc. 

8. Ibid,, 64, 40-48 ; etc. 

9. Ibid,, 52, 50 and 57 ; etc. 10. Ibid., 3, 7-9. 
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the sixth topic (vix., that oi Piayafcitta) points to chap. 52. The intervening 
chapters, except chaps. 38>40, are either dire^y connected with, and are elabora- 
tions of, one or othei of the six topics mentioned above, or are answers to the 
questions put by Manu to the Sun towards thfx end of chap. 1. So, the chapters 
of the AnSS edition of the Saura-p. must be arranged in the following order : 

1-lQ, 14-16, 43, 11-13, 17-37, 41-42, 44-66. 67 and 69. 

This pioposed arrangement of the chapters of the present Smtra-p. is 8Uppi>rted not 
only by the MSS. »T and W used in the AnSS edit’on’' but also by the 

MSS. of thii Purana des^bed by Weber and Ecgixino.^® Th.i MSS, def ribed by 
R. L. Mitra and Haraprasad Shastri also seem to have the above mentioned arrange- 
ment of their chapters."^ ^ In the MSS. described by Weber and Eoceling chap. l.i 
is placed after chap. 16, but this diange of place immaterial and do:*8 not in 
any way seem lo affect the genuineness of chaps. 14-16. As regards the rernaimm* 
chapters^ viz,, 33-40 {on the demuncemeni of Madhvdcdrya tmef system) md 63 
(on tit hi-nir^aya, meaning vf the word ‘guru’, etc.), if can he said without the. 
least hesitation that they are interpolations. Thet^e four chapters occur neither in 
the MSS n and IT used in tne AnSS editioni-* nor in the MSS described by 

Weber and Eggeling.'^^ The MSS. described by Mitra and Shastri also do not 
seem to contain these chapters. The spurious character of chajxs. 36-40 is further 
shown by the facts that in none of the remaining chapters there is even a single 
reference to the topics dealt with in these chapters (38-40), and that the ver«’^ 
introductory verse of chap. 41. in which the sages ask Siita ‘ to narrate how Vi^u 
received the disc (Cakra) called Sudai^na from Maliadeva,‘ points to chap. 37 
in which the Sudar^ana-cakra is mentioned and thus ignores the existence of the 
intervening chaps. 38-40. Similarly, chap. 68 creates a break in the integrity of 
chaps. 67 and 69 in which Brahma enumerates to Narada the places sacred to 
Siva. That chap. 69 is directly connected with, and is a continuation! of, chap. 67 
is proved by the facts that the opening verse of chap. 69, in which Narada asks 
Brahma to tell him ' why Mahadeva is called Kala/-kala/ points to verse 22 of 
chap. 67 in which Bralima calls ^iva ‘ Kala-kala,’ in connexion with the great holy 
place Maliakala, and that immediately after satisfying Narada by narrating how Siva 
came to be called Kala-kala, Brahma begin.s his enumeration of the holy places 
with the words ' anya-tirtharp pudyatamaip jSle^varam iti smirtam,' the word ' anya ' 
pointing out definitely that chap. 69 is a continuation of chap. 67. 

Though the present Saura-p. is meant for the glorification of 8iva and I-^rvati, 
chap. 15 (dealing with the ^ravaria-dvadasi-vrata which is purely Vai^va) and 
verses 29-57 (dealing with the Ehirva-ganapati-vrata which is purely Gaijapatya) of 
chap. 43 must not be taken to be spurious. Chap. 15 was evidently introduced 
by the Siva- worshippers themselves as an external proof of their apparently sym- 
pathetic and compromising attitude toward.s the more powerful Valovas whom 
they wanted to placate and win over to their own side by making them believe in 
the superiority of Siva over Vi§nu. Chap. 43, verses 29-57 (on DurvA-gaijapati 
vrata) are intimately connected with chaps. 11-13 (on persons who can win Siva’s 
favour and realise him in no time, on Siva-jftana, on P^upata-yoga, etc.), because 
it is in these verses that Uvara, who i^ the speaker in chaps. 11-13, is introduced 
as apeaking to Skanda and then asking him if he wanted to hear anything else. 
As the contents of chaps. 11-13 form the answers to some of the questions asked 

11. See the footnotea on pp. 33, 43, 52 and 157 of the AnSS ed. 

12. See footnote 1 above. 13. See footnote 1 above, 

14. See footnotes on pp. 125 and 277 of the AnSS ed, 

15. See footnote 1 above, 
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by Manu to Surya in chap. I;'-* and thus can never be furious, the genuineness 
of 'Verses 29-57 (of chap. 43) also cannot be doubted. Moreover^ Gai^apati being 
intimately* connected with Siva as one of his attendants, the introduction of the 
Mrvia-gaijapati-vrata is not at all unwarranted. 

The above analysis shows that all the chapters of the present Saura-p., except 
four (viz., (hapi, 38^40 and 68), can safely be taken as genuine. The contents 
of these chapters are directly connected with the questions asked by Manu to Surya 
in chap. 1, and there are many cross references in them proving their close! inter- 
relation;^^ Of course, in these genuine chapters there are certainly a few inter- 
polated verses, but these verse®' do not affect in any appreciable degree the general 
contents or the date of the present Smrorp. 

Let us now try to determine the date of composition of this Purina. 

The present Saura^p. knows the Rarmyma of Valmiki,is plagiarises many 
lines from the Manu-smrti^^ and mentions some of the zodiacal signs (r^i)'^^® and 
the ten incarnations of Vi§ou including the Buddha and Kalkin.^i By its mention 
that though Vyasa had many pupiL he engaged Suta with the PuiiDas out of 
affection, 2® this Puiiiia seems to refer to Vi^tm-p. Ill, 4, 7-10 and Illi, 6, 16-17 
which state that of the five pupils of Vyasa Suta was taught the Puiiijas. The 
story of the creation of Mayin (an illusive figure) by Vi§nu from his own body 
for the delusion of the Daityas who had become very powerful by virtue of the 
performance of the Vedic rites and duties as well as of Siva-wor^p,»3 seems to 
be based on the story of Mayamoha in V^riu-p. Ill, 17-18. By its mention that 
Skanda has fully declared in the Skanda (i.e. Skanda^p.) the glories of crores of 
holy places in and about Uj jay ini,®** the present Saura-p. betrays its knowledge of 
an Avanti-khai}da®‘^ of the Skanda-p. In its list of the eighteen principal Puraijas 

16. Saura^p. 1, 41 - 

kena va jMyate samyag ayam alva ititivat (?) 1 
jftate tasmiips tu kiip rupaip tasya jhanaip kimatmakam || 

The MSS. ^ and rj used in the AnSS ed. as well as the MS. described by 

Eggeling read ' ayam artha ititi ‘ ayam asva etc.’ 

17. For instance, Saura-p. 12, 1 refers to 11, 23a ; 17, 1 refers to 11, 23-38 ; 
24, 1 refers to 23, 18 ; 24, 2 refers to 23, 54 ; 34, 1 refers to diaps. 21-33 ; 42, 1 
refers to chap. 41 ; and so on. 

Saura-p. 9, 1-2 introduce chaps. 9-10, 14-16, 43, 17-33 and 52 ; 34, 2 introduces 
chaps. 34-37 and 41 ; 42, 1 introduces chaps. 42-50 ; and so on. 

18. Cf. Saura-p. 30. 68-69- 

evaip saipksepatah prokiaip ramasya caritaip mayia j 
idaip vistarato viprah proktaip valmikina punah |, 


19. Saura-p. 

Motm-smrti 

Saura-p. 

Manu-smjti 

17, llb-12a 

2. 126. 

17, 33 

= 2. 182. 

17, 13b 

- 2.130b. 

17, 47b 

4, 34b. 

17. 15a 

1= 2. 51b. 

17, 50a 

4. 14a. 

17. 15b 

1 == 2, 188a. 

17, 52b-53a 

4. 18. 

17, 16l>17a 

- 2, 57. 




20. Saura-p, 51, 30 and 32. 

21. lind.^ 15, 14-17 and 24-25. 

22. Cf. Sauroip. 1, S 

santyanye bahaval.i sisya api tasya mahatmanah | 
tathSpi .4isya-vatsalyat tvasp purane§u yojitah !| 

23. Saura-p., chap. 34. 

24. Cf. ScMTa-p.'O?, l2- ~ 

tirthani koti^ santi ujjayinyarp samantatah j 
tes^ mahitmyam akhilaip skande skandena bhasitaip il 
25. The ‘ Avanti-khaJtKiA ' known to the present Saura^p. must not be taken to 
be completely identical with the printed Avantya-khanda which comprises the Reva- 
khat^da and which is the result of several recasts to which the earlier Avanti-kh, 
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the present Smra-p. mentions a Kurma-p. consisting^ of two parts^ iBhaga)** and 
a BfakmO’p. divided into Oaiphiifis,®^ That the Kurma-p^ mentioned by thp Saurthp. 
is nothing but the present Kurtna is pioved definitely by the facts that the present 
Kurma also is divided into two parts, vi*., PQrva-bhaga and Uttwa-bhaga,''*^ and that 
our Saura-p. ha? many chapters and verses in common with the extant KiirmaJ^ 
Saura-p. 5, 27 (tasntad vyaiat part) n^yah sivabhakto jagattraye i kr$Mo vit devaki- 
sunur arjuno x-a mahamatih |!) also seems to refer to Kurma-p. I, 25f. in which 
Krw^ Vyasa and Arjuna are introduced as acquiring merits by austerit'v^ pilgrim- 
age etc. for winning Siva’s favour. The Brahma- p. mentioned n ‘he present Sau'j 
is also the same as the present Brdkma, Though in the Vahgav.isl, Vei .ate^vara 
and AnSS editions the extant Brahma-p. has not been divided in^o parts, the hlara- 
dlya-p. mentions a Brahma-p. consisting of two Bhagas -Purva and Uttara, an»i 
giv'es their contents. According to the Ndradiya-p., the contents of tl*e Purvr- 
bhaga are as follows : - 

Origin of gods, Praiqpatis, Dalo^ and other"' ; account;- v:‘ the Sun ; genea 
logics ; incamaions of Ramacandra ; biography of ; geography of 

the earth ; description of heaven, patala? and hells ; praise of the Sun ; 
F^rvatVs birth and marriage : story of Daktja ; and description of Ekamra- 
ki^tra. 


{T(t be continued) 


w'as subjected. (See Hazra, Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, p. 163). 
As a matter of fact, the Reva-khanda itself nowhere claims to be a part of the 
Avantyarkhanda. On the other hand, in the Ndradiya-p. ( Vehkatt;svara Press ed., 
I, 95, 7 and 16) and in some of the M5^. of the Vdyu-p. ( - for instance, see the 
colophon of MS. No. 41B 18 of the Vayu^p. in the Adyar Library - sarmiipt asp 
vayupur^apurvardhaip atali paraip reva inahalmyapi bhavi? 5 yati j) the Reva- 
mahStmya is attached as a part to the Uttara-khandi* of the Vdyu-p. In some 
MSS. the Reva-mahatmya itself (which is also called Reva-khanda and NarmadS- 
mafratmya and which is practically the same as the printed Keva kh.) claim? to be 
a section of the Uttara-1^. of the Vdyu-jp. (see Eo<;elinc. India Office CatidoRuc, 
VI, pp. 1302f ; Aitfrecht. Bodleian Cutalofiue', pp. 64-65 ; Haraprasad Shastfi. 
Dvser. Cat. of Sans. MSS., ABS, V, pp. 312-313, N(x ^1570), and this claim seems 
to be supported by the printed Reva-1^. also (see Skanda-p. V, iii, 3, 13’; 5, 16 ; 
229, 1 ; and 232, 55). It is only in the Prablt&sa-khapda that the Reva kh. is 
called a part of the Avanti-kh. (see Prabha?a-kh. i. 2, 105). 

As the Reva-kh. mentions the present Saura-p., its earlier prototype must have 
been revised to its present form and character after the present Saura p. had been 
composed. 

It is due to such revisions that the Prabhasa-kh., though containing chapters 
written earlier than 1050 a.d. (see Hazra, Purdnir Records on Hindu Rites and 
Customs, p. 163), mentions the Reva-kh. as a part of the Avanti-kh. (but does 
not follow the Reva-kli. in its lists and accounts of Pui:3i>as and Upapurapas), and 
that though the present Saura-p. knows an Avanti-kh., the Reva-kh., which the 
Prabhasa-kh. atlases as a part to the Avanti-kh., mtmtions the pre ent Saura-p. 

26. Saura-p. 9, 11 — kaurmaip bhaga-dvaya-virajitam. 

27. Ibid., 9. 6-~-brahmapurai)ajp tatradyarp sarphitaySip vibhuj^tam. 

^ The present Kuma-p. is merely a part (viz., Brahmi Smphita) of tlu* 
earlier Kurma which consisted of four Szophitas, viz., Brahmi, Bhagavati, Sauri and 
Vai$ua\1. See Kurmoip. I, 1, 21-23; Ndradiya-p. ( Purva-khaijda ) , 106, 1-22. 


29. Saura-p. 

22 . 10 
22. Ilf. 

22, 20-34 

23, 20-55 

24, 21b-22 


Kurma-p. 

- 1, 5, 23. 

- cf. I, 6, If. 
== C 7, M8. 

I. 10, 43-78. 
I, 9, 36b-37. 


Saura-p. Kurma-p. 

26. 16f. I, 13. If. 

Chap. 27 - cf. I, 14. 

Chap. 28 cf. I, 16 (many 

verses are common). 
29. 15-27 cf. I. 16. I29f. 

29. 28-40 - I. 16, 192f, 


30. Ndradiya;p. I, 92, 30-43. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF VYUHAS 


By 

K. C. VARADACHARI, Tirupati. 

“ Threefold are those supreme births of this divine 
Force that ia in this world ; they are true ; 

They are desirable ; He moves there wide-overt 
Witnin the Infinite and shines pure, luminous and 

Rg. Veda, IV. 1. (Sri AuROBiNDcys trcinslation) . 

“ Catur-vidhasya Bhagav^ mumuk§ui>am hitaya vai j 
Anye^mapi lolcSnam s^thisthityanta siddhaye 1 1 " 

Visvaksena Samhitd. 

“ One jjerson : 7'hree persons : In all Four persons ; 

Being thus the enjoyable Being, apd the person realized 
'I'hrough Merit, and the Person of (many) manifestational Forms 
O Fir't Lord ! Lying on the serpent in the Milk Ocean and 
Beyond it, Thou art the Transcendent Special Fotrm.” 

Tirucrhanda Virutlani. 17. 

Una Substantia Ires fx-rsona' Tirtuliian. 

'Hie theory of multiple manifestations of the Divirx* Tianscendenl Being in 
Religion as persons is not new. It is a constantly recurring principk' that the Divine 
continuouvsly incarnates in His Creation for whatever purpose of Lila that might 
be experienced by Him. The most obvious purposes that underlie these descents 
can only be fi) that the Divine is working out a wonderful potentiality in His 
Nature for self-enjoyment or ddight, and (ii) that the Divine does this for the 
sake of rescuing the souls which are wallowing in Creation and is uplifting them 
and make them ' share ' in the Delight of Ascent of themselves and Enjoy the 
Descent of the Divine. In the first view, we may accept God’s complete ' Sclfness ’ 
of all creation too, and that there is nothing other than the Supreme Divine, such 
as souls and matter and other entities, and, even if they are, they are but self- 
predections from a ivide multiplanal activity that appears diverse. Sex much vso, 
some of these entities do not betray even in the slightest tlie qualities unique to 
the Supreme Spirit, except forsooth in the subordination of these to the higher 
levels of consdent activity. But even then the lower ones try to resile from or 
recunquer the consciousness that subdued them. Temporary' successes of conscious- 
ness however, may as well be no successes, and there remains the solid threat of 
annihilation and absorption into this Unconsciousness. 


1. Cr, Jnijoductim to Pdneardtra : O. SCHRADER, pp. 35-41. 

Cf. Vi^9jtusakaxrandma‘bhd^ya. name 122 : Pardsarabhaffa. 

*' Paravyuha-vibhavS-tmana trividham param brahma ” iti Bhagavata siddhan- 
tah. Tatra pinartttdma akaryarp, kSry’Sdkmavacchinna-purna-^dgupya-mahaixiavot- 
kalikaikatapatiikrta nisslma nityabhoga-vibhutikam. Muktopasrpyam, anaupadhikam 
avasthanam, 

Vvithitsca mumuk^usisrk^y’a pradeya spjti-sthiti-layab, ^stra-tadartha-tatphal- 
ani dhyfinSrSdhane KlScetidr^^ryopayukta vibhakta paragima-rupavy^apara^ikara- 
vyuha nirvShita Kla vibhOtikam. Muktisadhakam, caturdliavasthanam. 

Vibhdtfaka tacchavah sura nara-tiryagadi svavibhava-sajatiyal? aicchab pradur- 
bhava-vargab, Pradurbhavab kedt aaktat, anye'tu. aii^ySdi-viSi^ta puru^di^fanena. 
Itareiju vyakttiju svayam ev’avatirya yathi areSvatara iti. 
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The view that ‘All is Brahman’ ismpam kkdvidmn Brahma) and the view 
‘ All this is for the habitation of the Lord’ {liav^mm iikmt mtma.) are identi- 
cal in one sense, for the chief common factefr is that ‘ all this is of the Lord,’ ‘ be- 
longs to the Lord ’ and is possessed con^etely by the I^rd, If the who^e universe 
be the Lord, then the pantheistic situation arises. The theistic attitude demands 
of the Deity something more than the all*is-ms%. It claims lot* God transcendence 
over all that is, may be and ha^ been too. Further in the pantheistic attitude 
there is^possible the one full experience of the Divine as All, and that all that is 
is Good and complete. There is no place for GVace i.nd Sitrrender, and all evo- 
lution becomes meaningless whirligig and nothing more. R.‘lir ious coi idoitsnesh 
is one of quM*t resignation, and not what Spinoia may conceive as the Quiet, th»l 
is the result of a speculum sub specie eternitatis. 

The second view*, on the other hand, reveals neither their quiet resignation, 
nor yet the conception that the world is a static universe, just an emanate like 
the souls, from a God, and an inferior form of the Divine. Th'’ inetapltysifal view 
is not clearly visualised. Tt may entail the view trial all me created by Gxi, and 
perhaps that all are indwelt by God too, but it may not include the view that all 
are God, God-veiled or self-veiled. The second view is frankly rcalivStic, accepting 
the world as an inconscient obstructing medium frUvStrating the vision of the Divine 
or even the inflow of the Grace towards the individual, thus doubly, that is, physi- 
cally and psychically, acting like an opaque room. Into this shell-covered existence, 
cabined and confined and firmly impri.soned, if the (iraca of God has to penetrate, 
it alone could do it : no mortal power can do anything. Into this World then the 
Divine enters out of His Grace, spontaneous and tender, not waiting on the wails 
of prisoners, or exactly on the pravws of the penitents. This is something that 
comes out of the Ownmon Grace, that Universal Nature of the Divine as Providence. 

Thus it is that theists always affirmed that God out of His sublime Mercy 
created the Universe, that individuals may realise their true nature as intelligent 
beings, who ought to worship the true Divine, and thus achieve that happiness 
that has been denied to them in the .periods of darkness. This is the NySya-vieiw 
and it is acceptable to the other schools of Indian Philosophy t(X>. How shall we 
conceive of this activity of the sublime Mercy or Providence ? The answer is there 
is a descent of that Providence into the Scheme of the Universe, wherein the 
Divine Himscjlf becomes the co-worker, the leader and the Ruler and the Teacher 
of the Way, This activity of Providence or providential design of the universal 
order may be likened to an inner propulsion in the inanimate and animat*, crea- 
tion or as a sliapcr of things as even the artisan and sailptor does ; but in higher 
creation, as in the human or mental being endowed with conscience, and a reason 
which is capable of itself following up any instniction, it happeas by an inner 
and deeper selfing by the Divine and not as an outer mentor or dictator. It is 
true, even here, because of the registered unity of the outer universe and because 
we could be shaped to a certain extent, if not completely, as near compelcness 
as our materiality can permit, that men could be shaped into a set and uniform 
patem by coercion and conditioning through constant habituation to a particular 
routine of existence till it becomes second nature. But beyond, or over and above, 
this inner lighting of the self in the mental, there happens special need for the 
special providence to relieve the sin and evil and ‘unjust’ suffering of mankind. 
This implies still more special descents of the Divine Being for the sake of the 
Universe and its creatures both sinners as well as saints. It may be asked why 
there should be so much purposek^ suffering and then a need for speculating or 
postulating the actual occurrence of special descents which may be more or teas 
universally helpful according to the particular historical occasions. A whole uni- 
verse may be balanced on the fate and realisation of a saint, whereas in another 
case, not a gnat may be affected by it except the evil. 
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In these cases, the occurrence of the special providence would be as far dis- 
tinguished from the general or Universal Providence by a wide range which might 
flow frotfi the Actual Personal Uescelht of the Divine to partial manifestations of 
the Divine personality, or even by sending His messengers, that is to say, well-tried 
soldiers of God or Saints of knowledge, or by a mere will to save a particular 
incfividual. All these ideas have been so clearly stated by the ancient theologians 
of India, and they called the Actual Descents of the Divine as Avatars, the 
partial descents as amSa-avatars (as in the case of the alvars) or upava^aras and 
then the messengers were called the Acaryas, Prophets and Seers, tried and seer- 
like knowers of the Divine, and lastly the miraculous occurrence in life when men 
are saved. Some thinkers hold that there is no personality at work. Things 
happen as if by destiny needing no extra-mundane God. Asks Prof. John Laird 
in his Gifford Lecture, “Must the graciousness of things, in special critical con- 
junctions as well as in their common order be something that is put into the 
world by an extra-mundane God, or may it be a feature of the world's pattern 
truly and faithfully interpreted ? It seems to be that the latter conception might 
well be true" {Mind and Deity, p. 201). The question is not whether the 
extra-mundane God fmts into the world something, but whether it is Himself who 
descends into it in such a manner as to be at one with it and appear as if it is 
that ‘ pattern truly ’ of the World-Order itself ? This is what is meant by the 
conception of Creation as an expression of the Divine Grace. This is what is called 
Li/d.® Organicism in Indian Philosophy was established as the sine qua non of 
the evolutionary ascent of the souls with their Self as I.ord, with their Guide as 
immanent as well as external, but all leading up to God, who is the Lord of both 
the Universe and the Souls. 

How this process of Descent is achieved and how this Purpose of the Divine 
is carried out as if it were the inner and self-force within each individual creature 
impelling it to move upward through struggles and strifes, battles of force and of 
wits, surmountings and conquests, physically and psychically, of one's nature and 
the rest too, is a problem of vast importance. It is only when the eye of the 
scientist is glued to the process alone, that he discerns no need for the supramental 
force that descends into the very marrow and vitals of the individual and creation. 
He cries out, ‘ Nature does all.’ Pertinently and mo'>t frequently the reply comes, 
even from the ranks of the scientists, the Unconcious Nature emt do but cannot 
explain. It ran contain the higher and project the higher, hnt this it can do only 
through the stress of the Higher, if not as a dues ex tnachina, as a goal, beckoning 
from the future, but as an in-dwelling impulsion from behind. 

That in the largCvSt and profoundcsl affirmations of the Indian thinkers taken 
as whole, we do have these two attitudes taken up together so that God may 
well be, because of His Infinite Nature and Perfection, a Goal to be achieved 
ipuTu^tha) , ever present, beckoning the individual creatures to struggle onwards 
with Him as the One sempiternal Light shedding His resplendent rays on all alike, 
and also as the Original inner, or rather behind, Impellor, so thoroughly identifying 
Himself witli the creatures He had brought into existence as to appear as their own 
inner vitality, inner conscience and inner reason, whicli are thirsting for the higher 
reaches. They cannot discern, except by a negation of themselves in the lower 
planes and prior history. It is only when we perceive in the Possibility which is, 
in reality, the Actuality of Uie concrete realization of this Dual Activity of God as 
the Light above and Mother below what we can fully undertake to solve the Riddle 
of our Struggle and Progress. 

2. Cf. my “Concept of Lfla in Vili^fidvaitic Philosof^y** ; JBHU, 1. Liyam 
IdtUi Vila. 
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The ratkmale of the, Divine ‘ into the many for the sake of im- 

pdling from behind sustarning within and becktming foi^ard is to be understood 
aa above. This is the theory of Vyuha in* Indian Philosophy, especially of the 
PShcazitFa, Tantm and Srivaiepava Sistra. 

VyCiha means a sundering apart, (vi Vuh).^ Of what is this a sundering it 
may be asked ? PaAcazttra says that it means the keeping apart for the purposes 
of creative, redemptive, dedicative, providential and destructive activities definite 
personalities of His Infinite Being. This entails an apparent split alone, * since all 
the personalities of the Divine, whether cosmic or individual oi euibodied, are One 
alone. The PaftcarStra theory postulates five such ' splits * which are the lainimum 
demanded by the Cosmic construction or Order. Tlie Redemptive Transcendent 
who is ever above the Creative order is the Para ; the second consisting of tuple 
forms is that which is of the Cosmic Deities of creation of tiie Universe, djuac 
tensed by certain definite acts of creation and sustention and destruction possessing 
all the Will and Lordship, strength and Energy ( spir^tualle) , Lijini, and Knowledge 
and Power. Tlie Paftcaratra doctrine describes the three Personalities of the Divine 
in the Cosmic as manifesting two qualities each of tlie Supreme Ixwd possessing 
amongst an infinity of excellent suspicious qualities, six well-known qualities of 
aisvmya, baht, virya, teias, jnana and iakti. The names of these three split- 
personalities (an unfortunate phrase when taken in the sense of modern p8ycl^o^ 
analysis which will be dropped hereafter) are Samkarw^» Pradhyumna and 
Aniruddha. The manifestation of these personalities is successive and possibly 
from one another as it 25 sometimes described.^ But this does not mean the birth 
of or origination of the souls such as Samkarsapa, Pradhyumna and Aniruddha, 
for they are not souls at all, but Personalities oif the Divine charged with Creative, 
sustentive and destructive Activities in every sphere of knowledge, Work and Devo- 
tion, of Mahin (buddhi), Ahamkara (Selfness) and Manas (mind). 


3. Vyiiha means dispersal or removal ala»o. Isa. Up. 16. j/yuka raJmm samuha 
tejab. Vyuha means also OrganiMtion for defence in military science. Separating 
or individuating defensive organization which is a unitary organization capable of 
being used for offenave as well as defenaave action. Mahdyana Buddhism accepts 
split-personalities of the Buddha such as Adi Buddha Dliarmakfiya, Nirmanak^a 
and ^mbhogaldiya. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Cf ; Mdhdaanatkumma Smithiia : 

The Mahabharata version of tiiese vyuhas thus expressed : From the 
Supreme, Aniruddha came into being. He, in the morning produced BrahmS. and 
after all creations being entrusted to him, in the evening out of His wrath He 
(Aniruddha) begot Rudra (5dnfi Par. Ch. 342. 17-22; 343, 140). This creation 
is thus prior to the general creation. For the same view the earlier version is to 
be found in the Satapatha Br&hmcina. IX. 1. 6 (Julius Eggelinc’s Trans). 
Cf. VI. 1. 3. 9. 

“When Prajfipati had become disjoined the deities? departed from him. Only 
one god cTid not leave him, to wit, manyu (wrath) ; extended he remained within. 
He (PrajSpati) cried and tears of him that fell down settled down on^Manyu. 
He became the hundred-headed, thousand-eyed, hundred-quivered Rudra This 
is advaraka according to ^1 thinkers since it is prior to the general creation. 
The 9aiva view also accepts a prior manifestation of the Paramaliva into Sakti and 
other transcendent categories the last of which becomes the matrix of creation or 
the creator. 

Cl. Brdh. XL 4. 3. I for the birth of Sri. 

Thus we have to conceive of Brahman, — — Pradhyumna and Antrud- 
dha from whom Brahmfi. and Rudra take their rise. That is to say, Brahmfi and 
Rudra are not Vyflhas of the Efivine. , ^ 

Niyamena tesim Brahmficfinfim BhSgavatSraganani svapanganankt devaman* 
ufyidivat kmtiprakaranesu srjyatayS parigapan^ cm. 

VifismakammSma Bh^ya ; Paiftiafa Bhatta : 

They are cosmic powers. 
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The question here is whether or not we have to take the Cosmic powers to 
be Vyubas in the sense enunciated as the descents of the Divine which h to be 
consicteed’to be periwfic as against tfie view they are just powers, permanent or 
series {piavaha) but not descents. If we consider the Divine as triple in the powers 
of the BrahmS, Rudra and Vignu, as Creator, Destroyer and Sustainer or Ruler, 
or in ancient terminology, Agni, Indra and Rudra or Vianu, then, these descents 
arc different since they are not Supreme cosmically entering into the scheme for 
some act of redemption. Now the description of Samkarsaina, Pradhyiunna and 
Aniruddha seems on the hand to recommend the view that they could be identified 
with the three gods, Brahm^, Visnu, and Rudra, but on a deeper consideration we 
have to say that can not be done. But what seems to be cosmo-theology is that 
these Samkansapa, Pradhyumna and Aniruddha are the first three splits of the Divine 
and the creation of Brahma and Rudra are consequent on the emergence of the tattvas 
or material categories such as Water etc., as the Narayaijiya section points out.^ 
In which case it would be wrong to identify the three vy^as'of Narayana with 
the three god^ of the Pantheon. The Split or Incarnation does not entail the utter 
ceasing of the causal Being, God. Itl is simultaneous Unity in multiplicity and 
vice versa.^ 

The Divine is not conceived merely as the Lord of the supra-Cosmic entities 
of Mahfin, Aharhkara and Manas incarnating in them for the purpose of those 
redemptive activities of which the human being must obviously be unaware. It 
may also be Uie permanent residence in those spheres of the supra-cosmic existence 
so that souls who have ascended to tliose planes might enjoy and serve the Divine 
in those spheres. Thesse are the Maharloka, Tapoloka, Janaloka, supra-conscient 
spheres inaccessible except to the seers. 

But when the Descent is conceived now as the descent into the soul as its 
indwelling light and self and Object of profound contemplation, the descent herein 
mentioned is not the same as the Upani^dic statement that He ever is the indwell- 
ing seer as such. But the Supreme Divine descends verily into the minute soul 
so that He could enjoy the soul and in turn be enjoyed by it. 

For as the Upani^ad itself has said it : it is not knowledge, nor askesis nor 
personal effort that makes one attain the Divine. Whomever He chooses, he attains 

6. The Paramn Samhita says that Vasudeva is for Dhaxma, Sankar§ana for 

JfiSna, Pradyumna for whereas Aniruddha is for all-Hvaratva. (Ch. II, 

99. 102) (B.O. Series). 

It is interesting to find that the Markan^eya PurdtuS, gives an original account 
of the four vyuhas or foiros of God. The inscrutable Para, Vasudeva the Seea 
who supports the earth (darkness, bnite creation), the Active Pradhyumna, the 
faahioner of virtue (in the language of Tirumalisai Ajvar ; punniyattin murti) 
who incarnates in divine, human or brute bodies or with such bodies, and fourthly 
the Ananta4ayana form wherein He abides in water with serpent-bed with passion 
aa Hia attribute and who is active (posably in Yoga-nidra as they say). (Canto. 
IV. 43-59. Paiifiter'a tians. p. 21. Indi.) 

Cf. Bhatta : Sah. Ndma Bha^ya : 521. Anmtdtmn : Bhogindrasya Atma : 

cf. SH foydkhyu Sariihita, 

7. Tertullian wrote that “ the peculiar properties of each substance are pre- 
served in tact Sa^wi esi tariusqt4£ proprietas substantia so that in him the a^rit 
conducted its own affaira that is the de^ of power and works and signs and the 
fledr underwent its sufferings...” (Heaplam : Christian Thbxhxwy, p. 355). 
It would bo clear that this is not tlie conception otf Avat§rhood in Bhkgavata and 
GIti. The Avatira as descent into the terrestrial scheme underwent sufferings 
and privations even as postulated by Tertullian but they must be considered to 
be for the low He bears and as an example of how God’s will has to be borne 
for the extractloii of the eirperience of Delight that is God’s even here and with 
the consciousness that God is with us. The identity with the view of Vyuhas could 
scarcely be denied from the extract 

Ct Myfiiidsm and Personal Idealism by Dean Inge. 
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Him ym m€ vm^ t/rew/e tma We sixrald therefore hold that the prior-to-in- 

dwelling as Object of Cor.tempiation and adoration, the X>ivine is perva^vfly present 
in every individual, but once the individual has been chosen for his intense devotion 
to Him alone, He out of tHs supreme Grace indeed comes in u> reside elfulgently 
and puissantly «t the very core of hi<^ Beiing. God is the omnipeivaaive Being in 
each of the microcpsniic souls which have be«t described as * hundredth part of the 
point of the air’ (Svet, Up. V. 9). Within that a 9 U or minuteness indeed the 

Divine becomes minuter (a^a^yan) just as He had become greate** ‘ than the 
greatest or vaster than the vastest. This Objective Presened that the Divine 
grants to the soul devoted exchisit^ely to Him alone, is & Wonder of orace ihst 
passeth all understanding. Of unique v'alue and ineitimable significance is this 
Descent as Antarayimin. The.I^ord indeed of the hut has come back to His cave 
and thrown resplendent light and has made it into a Pahret of selWuminosi y m i 
self-effulgence and Supreme MSyS. So is this in the case of at] souls, higher and 
lower and all. The importance to Religion ol thi? descent inu* the inter c'Osmic 
a descent of which the Religious consciousness is aware as Revelation. Realization 
and Resurrection, the three stages of that growing intimacy matured within the cave 
of the Heart, the ivory tower of Light or White-lotus of Puissance. The descent as 
AntarySmin h a revelation like any other in space and time and the history of man. 
The descents are all of the I.ove-order, descents which arc full and complete and 
transcendentally beautiful. Tliis is the meaning cH the Seer who asked us to reniem- 
ber that he who worships God as external and outward is but a creature of the goos 
(Bfh. Up. I, iv. 10). The inner I^>rd must be known, and entered into a rather 
He must be Invoked through surrender, total and entire, to enter into one-self, 
completely as Antaryamin. 

This exposition leads to the most important question whether souls also can be 
of the same kind as these divine fulgurations. Tliis appears to have warranty from 
the fact of certain descriptionb which speak of the creation as a)mparable to the 
.sparks going out from the burning fire (yadd pratibuddhyate mlhdgru’jvakUo vis- 
phidlingd tnprati^(hvrm Kaus. Up. III. 3). 

So has the Pahearatra been criticised by Saiikaracarya and against this view 
Ramanuja defends the souls’ non-origination since Samkansapa and Pradhyumna 
and Aniruddha are not souls but- emanateH.<* The doctrine of fulguration or self- 
division through qualities is said to be impossible for qualities without substance 
cannot exist ; the continuum of triple dualities of qualities appearing at different 
levels of material manifestations is pOd^ible, but could b« it said that Sankar^pa 
Pradhyumna and Aniruddha are of this type ? Ramanuja, as pt>inled out, holds that 
the vyuhas are not souls at all, neither nityas nor muktas nor baddhas, nor as it 
appears the cosmic deities like Brahma, Rudra and Indra and others. 

Any explanation according to the tht^rry of Vyuha is either emanational (i.c. 
fulgurational) or obscurational, according to the accepted conception of the soul. 
^The first \iew means according to gnostics (knowers) that all soulsl emanated from 
One Central or Fundamental Essence and that their degradation or imperfection’ 
depends directly on their distance from their essence, for the fact of ejection is the 
important fact about this fulgurated or fulgurating force or momentum. This means 
that the souls that have been created, though they partake of the Divine Nature or 
substance or essence, really represent imperfectly that essence, because of the 
distance. In other words, the emanation theory does not speak of any real creo- 

8. Vedanta Sutras : I. iii, 2 : Cf. Sfnrit and Reality ; Nicolas Bespyaev, p. 134, 
"Mystical affirmation such as that God ia bom in the soul and the soul is 
bom in God, eternal genesis^ is peculiar to the depths of the Soul. God ia more human 
than man himself, G<^ is within us but we are without can all dn^)ense with thet^^* 
cal concepts.** 
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tkm accordiiiR to some i^ilosophers but only of a false ejection, or aw illusory pro- 
jection compQirable to illusory sense representation of essences or ideas on the space- 
time canvas (which is alsb another illusory canv^ or mirror). But this theory, 
whilst explaining the fall or degeneracy of the soul and may therefore conform to the 
‘ law of entropy ' enunciated in modem physics, does not explain the immortality of 
soulsk It is however open to us to accept Prof. Laird's view that immortality means 
future immortality not a beginninglessness one. This explabation is not accepted by 
prior thinkers though it is quite plausible. That by itself cannot refute the idea of 
logical non-relation between beginning and mortality. This fiction of beginning- 
and-cnd-necessity relationship has been at the bottom of most philosophical theories 
of inexpressibility, and entailed constant appeal to scripture. This inexpressibility 
doctrine had its repercussions on, or parities with, the doctrines of inexpressibilities 
of karma and avidya and others whose beginninglessness was considered to be com- 
patible with their end or destruction. The ajati-vada or non-creationistic view of 
Gaudapada has displayed more loyalty, logically speaking, to this doctrine, so mudi 
so it stressed on the law of non-destruction as well as non-origination. Things are, 
ever have been, and never go out. 

Thus the souls are not to be considered to be of the same kind as the vyuhas, 
and indeed the vyuhas are always capable of emergence and disappearance as soon 
as the purpoite of the Divine are exercised in respect of Cosmic and individual func- 
tions of His supreme Grace, whereas the individual souls are immortal as well as 
beginningless. They are only withdrawn into the Divjne womb where they subsist 
in a subtle form and at the time of creation emerge in their gross form. The 
sQk^ma becomes sthula. It would be wrong therefore to take the Grace-Forms of the 
Divine as the individual souls, nor should we consider the origination of the souls as 
of the same kind as that of the Divine Emergences which are I>escents, avataras, for 
the purpose of evolution of, iipHftmeht of, and for Impelling the entire Universe to 
the Highest stands of His Consciousness. Being. 

Punciamadab punjamidam puroat puruam udacyale | 

Purpasya purpamadaya pui!pame\':avasi§yate |l 


^ 5nf^: wfia: 
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WHO WERE THE BHiU(ASIVAS ? 

The identity, history and achievements of the IKiSra^vaa have been a source 
of great speculation and controversy in rwent times. Vhe V^k^^^aka copper plates 
inform us that Rudrasenal I was the daughter’s son of king B1 avas^a who be- 
longed to the Bhfira^va dynasty, the rulers of which had pleased God Siva by 
carrying the IMga on their shoulders, and were coronaterf with the pure waters 
of the Ganges, won by their valour. We are further told they had performed t^^n 
A.fvamedha (horse) sacrifices. As Rudrasena I ikniriahed in c. 350 AD. Bhavanftg’*, 
his maternal grandfather must have flourished by c. 300 ad. is thus clear thrt 
the ancestors of BhSra^iva BhavanSga were ruling during the 3rd century AD., when 
sotoie of them had distinguished themselves' by the celebration of 10 Afpomedho 
sacrifices, possibly performed after tne conquest of the Ganges valley. 

Dr. Jayaswal has argued^ that the Bhara^ivas were NAgas, aS suggested by 
the ending epithet of Bliavanaga and had conquered the (Jangetic valley from the 
KushAnas in c. 200 a.d. During the period of the Kushana supremacy they had 
retired into the inaccessible jungles of Bundelkhand. Soon after the death of Visu- 
deva I they issued from thgir Jungle as^lun^ reached the Ganges valley through 
the ancient route emerging at Mirzapur in U.P., defeated and drove out the 
Kushanas from the Matfiyade^ and established their dynasty at KAntIpuri, which 
is identical with Kantit in Mirzapur district. Tlie main N5ga family was ruling 
at this place ; its branches w'ere subsequently established at Mathurl and Padmft' 
vati, the latter place being identical with PadampavSyS in Gwalior state. 

While editing the Pauni inscription of the Bhar king Bhagadatta* Prof. Mirashi 
has suggested that the Bharaa mentioned in that inscription most probably belonged 
to the same clan which, came to be known in later times as Bhara^ivas ; their 
habitat was neither Bundelkhand nor Mirzapur district but southern CP. 

The main difficulty in accepting Dr. Jayaswad’s theory lay in the fact that 
there was no evidence whatsoever to iJiow that any NSga dynasty ever flourished 
at Kantipuri in Mirzapur district. The theory of Prof. Mirashi was also tinoon- 
vindng. The BJiar king Bhagadatta flourished in the 2nd century a.d. He was 
also a Buddhist. There was no evidence to show that his descendahtA had aban- 
doned Buddhism performed ten Aivamedhas and accepted Saivism, 

The problem of the identification of BhavanSga and the Bl^raiSivas was so 
long presenting considerable difficulties, because no epigraj^s or coins of the 
Bh&ra^ivas themselves were found. Recently, however, many coibs of Bhavanfiga 
have been found at PadnSvatl, whidi according to the was the seat of a 

Niga dynasty. The Pauranic statement is confirmed by the coins discovered at this 
place as early as c. 1860 a.d. General Cunningham, who had explored the site at 
that time had found the coins of Bhlmaniga, DevanSga, Skandaimga, Brihaspatinfiga, 
VyagbranSga, Vasuniga, and GauapatinSga.^ Later on the coins of PrabhAkaranaga, 
bdong&ig td the same series^ were published by Rapson.* Recently however the 
coins of l^vaniga also, belonging to the same series, have been found at the aame 
place. Like the coins of the other NSga rulers found at PadmBvati these arc small 


1. Jayaswal : History of India, pp. 16 ff. 

2. Ep. Ind, Vol. XXIV, p. Jl. 3. JASB., 1866, pp. USflf. 

4. fRAS., 1900, p, 116. 
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tiny copper pieceiv having a circular legend. They have trUula on the obverse and 
Bdl on the reverse and the legend reads, 

MahSrSja-srt Bhiimnaga, 

The palaeography of these NSga coins makes it quite clear that they must have 
flouridied during the 3rd and the 4th centuries a.d. They are however not des- 
cribed as Bhara^ivas in their legends. But Bull figures on the reverse of the coins 
of most of the above mentioned kings. TrisuUt also occurs not unfrequently, as 
also the peacock, which was the vaham of Skanda, the son of Siva. It is therefore 
clear that the dynasty was a Saiva one and may have been known as Bhara^va 
dynasty. Bharai^iva ^avanaga lived in the 4th century aj). and that is also the 
time of Bhavanaga oif Padmavati coins. Bharasiva Bhavanaga was a staundi &iiva, 
the same was the case with Bhavanaga of coins, since we have both trisula and 
Bull on them. Bharasiva Bhavanaga must have been a neighbour of the Vakiit^^as 
and lived not far from the Ganges valley. Padmavati, the capital of the Bhavanaga 
of coifns, is about 150 miles from the Ganges and Naga kingdom was to the north 
cyf the VakStaka dominions. It is therefore almost certain that Bhavanaga ctf the 
coins is the BhSrai^iva Bhavanaga, the maternal grandfather of Rudrasena I. 
Bhara^ivas then would be the Naga rulers' of Padmavati. 


A. S. Altekar. 



THE SAl}RA-l»URANA* 


By 

R. C. HAZRA, Dacca. 

The contents of the Uttara-bhag^, as given by the NSKdiya, are the following 

Description of Puni§oUama-ksetra ; pilgrimage; detailed history rf Krw® : 
description of the region of Yama ; funeral sacrifices ; duties of the caster 
and stages of life ; dutic, to Vi§i)u (vi^u-dharma) ; description ol 
Pralaya ; Yoga ; Saipkhya ; Brahma-vSda ; praise of the Pui&!?a. 

These contents agree fully with those of the present Brakmthp. without the Gautaral 
mfihfitraya which is an independent work having nothing to do v;.,!i the Btakmthp,^^ 
So, it is sure that the Brahnut p, mentioned in the .ScKro is identical with the present 
Brahma. In Skanda-p, V (Avantya-khJ, iii (Reva-kh.), 1, 31 also a Br<^ma-p., 
divided into Saiphitas, is mentioned (brahmarp purapaip tatifidyairi saiphitft- 
ylip vibhiajitam-) But as this chapter of the Skmda-p. mentions th<^ present 
Saura^p. and has striking verbal agreement with Sauia-p., chap, 9 (dealing with the 
titles and diaracteristics (xf eighteen principal Puranas and the merits of making :iift8 
of these), it is sure that at least Skanda-p. V. iii, 1, 30-47 were written later thau 
the present Saura. So the BrahmaAp., mentioned in SkaniUhp, V, iii, 1, 31, must 
be the same as the present Brahma. It is to be noted that in none of the compa- 
ratively early references to the ‘ Brahsm-p: there is any mention of its division into 
parts.»3 Now, the date of the present Kurma-p. in its Pa^upata character is to be 
placed between 700 and 800 and that of the present Brahma-p., not earlier 
than the beginning of the tenth century So, the present Sama*p. is to be 

dated not earlier than 950 a,o. 

Again, Gadadhara quotes two verses from chap. 51 of the present Saura-p. in 
hia Kdla&dia ; Srin5thaoarya-cudaraapi ha^ a v’ersc from tht same chapter in his 
Krtya-tattvarr^va ; MadliavacSrya quotes three verses from the same chapter in his 
KMamrmya and HeraSdri quotes a large number of verses from chaps. 9, 10, 
17, 19, 43, 50, 51 and 66 in his Catu vmea-dntdmanH (see Appendix). So the 
present SaurOip. must be dated not later than 1150 A.D. That the present Brnno^p. 
was known to Sridhara also, is shown by his remark ‘ tathatikadi^vrataiTi inahe^ 
Svaravratavat sauram api bhavati saurapuraijicca This remark must have been 
based on the line ' vai^vo vatha ^ivo vS sauro ' pyetat samficarct' which is quoted 
from the Saura-p. in HaribhafUivildsa, p. 761 and Catwvarga-dntdmm^i III, ii, p. 173 
in connection with Ekada^-vrata but is not found in the present Sotira. As the 
great majority of the quotations made by Hemadri from the ‘ Smra^p’ are traceable 
in the present Saura, it is sure that Henradri used a MS. of the present Saura in 
which there were a few more chapters or verses on Smfli topics. % he must have 

* Continued from p. 111. 

31. See Ha2RA, Pmdinuc Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, p. 155, 

32. This verse also occurs in the Reva-mahAtmya (also called RevS-kh. and 
Narxsa(&-mfihitinya) wluch is practically the same as the Revi-kh. of the Skmdchp, 
but which claims to be a part of the Vdyu-p,—Set Aijfrecht, Bodleian Caialoiue, 

p.66. 

See, for example, Matsya-p. 53, i2b-13a ; Agnpp, 272, 1 ; Skanda-p. VII, 
i, 2, 28 ; and so OIL also HazRa in ABORl, XXI p. 39 (footnote 2) for the 
lists of eighteen principal PuiSpas induding the ' Brahma! 

34. See Hazra, Pmhidc Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, p. 71. 

35. See iM., p. 152. 36. Smrlyarfkaahra, p. 66. 
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taken the verse Vai^avo vfitha Saivo va ’ from this MS. of the present Con- 
s^nently, the date of this Pur^oa must be placed not later than 1050 a.d. 

Thus the date of composition of* the preset Saurc-p, falls between 960 and 
1050 AD. That it is a comparatively late work, seems to be shown by the fact that 
none of the early Smjti writers of ^ngal is found to utilise it. Even ValSlasena is 
silent about it although it contains a good number of verses on gifts. In Bengal 
6rinathac5rya-cQ<JSmaoi is perhaps the earliest writer to draw upon this Purina. So 
it seems that this Purina was circulated in Bengal mudi later than in western and 
southern India. 

Regarding the date of this Purapa Winternitz says : ‘ As Madhva lived from 
1197-1276 and HemSdri wrote between 1260 and 1309, the Saurchpurat^ would have 
been compiled approximately between 1230 and 1250. However, as Chapters 38-40 
do not occur in all MSS. (see Edition, p. 125 note and Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., VI, 
p. 1188), it is more probable that they have been interpolated, and that the work is 
earlier. 

The present Saura-p. calls itself a supplement (khila) to the Brahma^p. and 
says that it deals with topics connected with Siva and consists of two Sarphitis, the 
first SaiphitS being declared by Sanatkumara (adya sanatkumarokta)'*and the second 
by Sirya to Vaivasvata Manu.^* The Revi-mahatmya (which claims to be a part 
of the Vuyu-p.) and the RevS-khapda of the Skanda-lp. not only verbally reproduce 
the above mentioned information contained in the present Sama but say that this 
Saura-p. of two Saiphita^ was also known under the title Sanatkumara.^^ Now, 
from the lists of eighteen Upapurapas we understand that it was the Adya-{ox 
Adi~) which was declared by Sanatkumara^^ and was also called Sanat- 

, 37. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 536, footnote 2. 

38. Smra-p. 9, 13-153 - 

idarp brahmapurapasya khilam sauram anuttamam | 
saiphita-dvaya-saipyuktaiTi punyaip 6iva-katha4rayam |1 
adya sanatkiunarokta dvitiya surya-bha^ta 1 
iyaip punyatama khyata sarphita papa-nasini jj 
vaivasvatiiya manave kathita raviija pura | 

39. See the following lines of the Reva-mihatmya : — 

idaip brahmapur^asya khilaip sauram anuttamam | 
sarphita-dvaya-saanyuktaip pupyaip ^iva-katha§rayam |1 
ady& sanatkumarokta dvitiya surya-bha§ita 1 
sanatkumara-namnapi tad vikhyStaip mahamune |1 

(Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue, p. 65). 
Also Skanda-p, V, iii (Rcva-kh.), 1, 46-47 — 

idaip brahmapurapasya sulabhaip sauram uttamam [ 
sasphita-dvaya-saipyuktaip pupyaip siva-katha^rayam \ 1 
fidya sanatkumarokta dvitiya suiya-bha^ita 1 
sanatkumara-namna hi tad vikhyataip mahamune |1 
The Reva-kh. of the Skcmda-p. is practically the same as the Revl- 
maliatmya mentioned above, 

40. That the Adya p. and Adi-p. are identical, is shown by the following facts ; 
viz., (1) the Brhaddharrm-p. (25, 23) names the first IJpapurapa as ' Adi-p! (see 
ABORI, XXI, p. 47, footnote 1) ; (2) while enumerating the works used in, writing 
the Ddnasagma Vallalasena names an Adya-p. (see Efen^gara,*fol 2a), but when 
this PurSpa is referred to or drawn upon by him, it is mentioned as ‘ Adi-p* : (3) 
in a particular work the same verses are sometimes found quoted as from ‘ Adi-p! , 
in some Ms-i and from * Adya-p' in others (see, for instance, AparSrka’s com. on 
the Ydjnavalkya-smrti, p. 870) ; (4) in some of the long citations from ' Adi^p* in 
Caturpari!<t’cinidmafii Sanatkurrwra appears as the speaker (see Caiurvarga-cmid- 
iwflUif, II, ii. p. 518 and pp. 763-768). 

41. *adyaip sanatkum&roktaip ' or '&dyaip sanatkumaFeoa proktaip' aee 
ABORI, XXI, p. 40 (footnote 2), p. 41 (footnote 2), p. 42 (footnotes 1 and 2). 
p. 43 (footnotes 1 and 2), p. 44 (footnote 1), p. 45 (footnote 2), p. 46 (footnotes 
1 and 2), p. 47 (footnote 2), and p. 48 (footnote 2). 
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kumSra^ or SmtatkumMya.*^ So the *Adya sanatkum&rokta saqihitA ' (i.e. the 
first Saiphita dedared hy Sanatkum&ra) ^ the present Saura^p. is nothing but the 
Adya- (or Adi-, or Smaikumdra-, or SanaikUmdriy<^) pmd^ mentioned in the 
list of 18 UpapurSsnas. As in all the lists, except those contained in the RevSi-kh. 
and the Reva-mahatmya, the Adya- (or Adi-, or SanMkwmra-, or Samtktimdriy<f-) 
pmSdata is mentioned as an independent UpapuiAon without any second part dec< 
lared by Surya, its connexion with the present Smra is not real. As a matter of 
fact, the present Smtra begins like an independent Pumnic work and nowhere bears 
any sign to show that it fonned the latter part of p bigper \soik. So it iS evident 
that Smra-p, 9, 13-15 combine two independent Purfimc works i v^*,, the Adya and 
the present Smra) as two Sarphitas forming a complete Purapic work known as 
S<ma-p, or Sanaikumdrorp, The motive underlying this combination ia quite obvi 
ous. The present Smra-p,, being a comparatively late work, attached itself fo* 
authority and antiquity to the already established Adya- lor Adi-, or Sanatkmudra’^ 
or Sanalkumariy<^) purai:ia declared by Sanatkumara. 

The present Smra-p,, which is evidently a late work, must be distmg’iiahed 
frona the earlier Somto} which was mentioned as a Mahfipurana in the earlier 
Kdlikd-pM and is included in all the lists of 18 UpapurSj?as except that contained 
in the Brkaddharma-p.*^ So, the earlier Smra-p. must be dated earlier than 
700 A.D. The distinct character of these two Saura- pur arias U clearly shown not only 
by their different dates of composition but also by the RevS-mahatmya (as well 
as the Reva-kh. of the Skanda-p.) w^hich mentions two Smra-puratyas in its list of 
Upapurapas. Regarding the first of these two Smra-purdtyas the RcvS-mahSlmya 
(as also the Reva-kh.) says in the same words as those of the present Soma that 
it is a supplement to the Brahma-p., ronsists of two Sarphitas declared by Sanat- 
kuimra and Surya revSpectivcly, and is also known by the title * Sanatkumara\**^ 
As this information regarding the first Saura-p. agrees verbally with that given by 
the present Saura about its own character, it is clear that of the two SauTa-ptirmas 
mentioned in the Reva-mahatmya and the Reva-kli. the first is the same as the 
present Saura; and as the second is assigned the 15th place in these two sources 
as well as in all other list-i except that in the Devi-bhd^avata, it must be the earlier 
Saura. 

Though the earlier Smra-p., which was also called Sdvitra,^^ is described as 
‘mahadbhuta’ (♦•xtremcly wonderful) and ‘ sarvartha-sarpeaya ' (a reix)sitory of 


42. See Devi-Mdgat^a I, 3, 13, anc the ‘ Brahnutvmimta{l>,' as quoied in 
the Vira-mitrodaya, Paribha/^-prak^, p. 14, wherein the first Upapur^ is called 
Sanatkwndra and not * Adya \ It is to be noted that in the great majority of the 
lists of 18 Upaimrapas the first Upapurapa is the Adya declared by Sanatkumara. 

43. See Nitydc&ra-pradipa, p. 19 wherein Narasiipha Vajapeyin gives a list of 
18 Upapuraii^s on the basi'. of mat contained in tlie Kurma-p. but names the first 
UpapuriQa as ‘ Sanatkumdriya ' and not as ' Adya ’ like the Kurma-p. See ABORl, 
XXI, p. 41 (footnote 1) and p. 40 (footnote 2), 

44. See the verses quoted from the earlier Kdlikd-p. in Ilemadri's 
CatuTvargorcintdmmi I, p. 531 (l^lilra-purape— ^ivarp yad viyunS proktaip vairifi* 

cap vaiwaviap tatha 1 1 1 sauraip ca naradiyaip ca | i ) and 

II, i, p. 22 (kalikapurape — iai\^ yad vayuna proktaip vairificiip saurameya ca 1 

II). The reading ‘ saurameva ca ’ in CtUurvargOrcitdmani II, i. p. 22 

does not seem to be the original one, because this reading is found replaced by the 
reading 'v{d$oavarp tathS’ in Caturvarga^dnidmaifi I, p. 531 where the same verse 
of the KdHkd-p, has been quoted. 

45. See ABORJ, XXI, pp. 40-48. 

46. For the relevant extracts of the Reva-mahAtmya and the Rev&-kh. see 
footnote 39. 

47. Cf. the line ■ tatab saura-puraoakhyaip sSiyitram tli ceritam ’ occurring in 
the Saura-saiphitia of the Skanda-p. — Egceling, India pj^e CaUdafpte, VI, p. 1382. 

48. See Siva-mahatmya-khaodd of Suta-saiphitfi of the Skandap.’---''BKSCEL- 
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alt the ends of life) it does not seem to have been drawn upon by any of the 
Nibandha^writers. Either .this earlier Saura was rather unpopular like the earlier 
or it wa> lost and replaced by the pnesent Smtr^-^p. even earlier 
than 1150 AJ>., just as the earlier Katika-p. was eclipsed by the present one.ei The 
second alternative seems to be probable, as the earlier Saura is called ' sarvarthar> 
sa^ficaya' (a repository of all the ends of life) in many of the lists, thus indicating 
that it was a popular Purajjic work rich in Smrti contents. It is, however, not 
known whether this earlier Saura was a iSaiva, Sakta, Vaii^nava or Saura work and 
what the nature of its contents was. Vallalasena’s silence about this Puraua tends 
to show that it did not contain any topics on gifts. 

The earlier Sautchp. must not be confused with the Aditya-p. mentioned in the 
Matsyfhp. (53, 62), Brhaddharma-p. (25, 23) and Devi-hhdgavata (I, 3, 15) and 
drawn upon by Albe/'iini and the commentators and Nibandha- writers both early 
and late, That these two Puraijas are quite distinct works, is shown by the facts 
that the DevUBhdgavata mentions both these PurStiic works irt its list of Upa>- 
puri ^^*2 and that whenever Alberimi and others have to refer to or draw upon the 
Aditya-p., they do so under the title ‘ Aditya-p* 

In a few chapter-colophons of some of the MSS of the present Saura, this 
PurSua i* called the ' Manaviya-saiphita belonging to the Aditya-p.*^^ So it is 
liable to be taken as a part (Sarphita) of the Aditya-p. As a matter of fact, in 
many of the catalogues of Sanskrit MSS. this Puraaja is mentioned under the title 
‘ Aditya-p.’ But this connexion of the present Saura with the Aditya-p. is totally 
unwarranted ; because the Aditya-p., which is mentioned in the Matsya-p., Bfhad- 
dharma-p. and Devl-bhd^avata and drawn upon by Albcriini and the Smpti-writers, 
both early and late, is certainly a much earlier work. Moreover, nowhere in the 
body of its text doe^ the Saura-p. connect itself with the Adiiya ; and of a few 
hundreds of metrical lines quoted from the ‘ Aditya-p.’ in the Smrti com,- 
mentaries and Nibandhas,^''* only five are found in the present Saura.'>^ But 
this coincidence must not be taken very vSeriously, because stray verses are often 
found common even among independent Pur^ic works which might have taken 
these verses from a common source such as the Mahdbharata or some early Puranic 
or Smrti work. The above mentioned connexion of the present Saura-p. with the 
Aditya-p., however, seems to be based on Saura-p. 1, 6 in which the sages ask Siita 
to tell them how ' Aditya ’ declared the Saura-p. (katharp bhagavata purvam iaditye- 
niitmarupmi 1 purSuaiqi kathitaiii sauraip lannio vaktum iharhasi 1|). 

From what has been said above it is clear that the title ‘ Aditya-p. ' must not 
be applied to Uie present Saura. Whenever the commentators and Nibandh«- 
wrilers have to refer to or draw upon the present Saura, they always do so under 
the title ‘ Saura-p.’ The title ‘ Saura * also occurs in the body of the text of the 

INC, India Office Catahgm, VI, p. 1378. Al^ Praslhdna-bheda (of Madhusudana 
Sarasvati), p. 10. 

49. Kurma-p. 1, 1, .20 ; Vira-mitradaya. Paribh^-praka^a, p. 14 ; CcUur- 
t/arga-cintdmtatii, I. p. 533 and II, i, p. 21 ; Skanda-p. V, iii, 1, 52 ; Reva-mahatmya 
— Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue, p, 65 ; Skanda-p, VII, i, 2, 15 ; etc. See ABORl, 
XXL pp. 40-48 (footnotes). 

60. Hazra, Furdme Records an Hindu Rites and Customs, p. 167. 

51. ABORl, XXII, pp. 4f. 52. Oem-bhdgavata I, 3, 13-16. 

53. 'iti 6ri*aditya purape manaviya-sasphitayam ’ — see footnote 1. 

54. Viz., in AparSrkS’s commentary on the Ydfnavalkya-smrti, Adbkuta-saBora, 
Smftyartha-sdra, Smjti-candrikd, CcUurvargfl^ntdma^i, Kdla-ningtaya, l^t&ava- 
^rya’s commentary on the Pardiara-smrti, Madma-pdrijata, Var^a-kaumudl, 
sraddha-kaumudi, Ddm-kaumudi, Nityacdra-paddhali, Smrtp-tattva, Hmtbhakti- 
vUdm, Kdla-sdm (of Gadadhara), Nkydedre^pradtpa, and Vidhdna-p^ijdta 1. 

,5?* ' lines quoted from the Aditya-p.' in PaiS6arabl^ya I, i, 

p. 177 agree with Sauto-p. 10, 3 and ^6a. 
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prdsent Smru-pj^^ Sinilarly, the title *Smp«hp** also, occuning in some of the 
duqster-oolf^jliom of some of the MSS. of the i>reacnt Sewra,^* must not he taken 
to be the real title of this Putina. • 

The present Smna-p. is undoubtedly a work of the P&Supatas who muat be 
distinguished from the Agamic Saivas, In all the gtnuine chapteia of this PtuSoa 
the Siva*worahippers are called ‘PsS4upaia* (and sometimes 'M^e^vara*). In the 
genuine chapters^ the name ‘ Saiva ' for the Siva^ worshippers is used only once, vis., 
in the verse 6b-7a of chap. 43, but that verse is found only in two w^iae MSS. 
as against seven better ones.** The system of Yc^ folic ved dv these ^iva-woahip- 
pers is called * Pa^upata-yoga ’ (and sometimes ‘ Mahe&vara-y.^j» ') ; thr r Vrata 
is called ‘ PS^itpata-vrata ’ ; and the knowledge of Siva is termed ‘ P34upata*jillna.‘*^ 
The principal scriptures of these Pasupatas are the AikarvaMras^pmii^ad and the 
Satarudriya-section of the Yajurveda.'^*^ They hold the Vedas in high estetm, cal) 
these works the eternal eyes of all beir^*^ identify them with 3iva,^ ano look 
upon those who decry these holy scriptures. They declare thar the Vedas are the 
highest authority as regards Dharma, and that all actions done against their direc- 
tions are destined to be fruiUess and conducive to hell.!»» They attach great im- 
portance to the VarnaSrama-dharma. In their opinion, neglect of the Srauta-dharma 
is one of the main cause > of degradation of a family and the best recipients of 
gifts are those Brahmin Pfi^upatas, Vaispavas or Sauras who are versed In the 
inner meanings of the ^^edas and the Vedahgas, study these works daily, are 
engaged in the performance of Srauta and Smarta rites, and so They have 

their hair matted, basmear their body with aihes, paint on their forehead the 
sectarian mark Tripundta with the same, mutter GSyatii which is identified with 
Siva, worship their deity with flowers and the muttering of Vedic and Pur&nic 
Mantras, and meditate on Siv^a as seated in the sun."** In their opinion, the 
PSi^upata-yoga, which is to be iFwactised only in the stage of Saipnyasa,^*^ is the 
highest type of Yoga that can liberate lyings from bondage.'®* They honour their 
Ac^as with presents of clotJics, ornaments etc. in vows and worships,®® and put 
stress on Karma -yoga which is explained by them as comprising warship, muttering 
of the Mantra, performance of Homa, and utterance of the name and praise of 
They preach the woiAip of the images of Siva, especially of his Lihgas, 
and the sectarian Mantra is ‘ oip namah siv^aya.' They look down upon those 
sects which are heretical or are guided by the Tanlras.'^ As to their philosophical 
view, they take up an intermediate position between the orthodox systems. On 
the one hand, they explain the nature of Siva in accordance with the Ad^^dta 
philosophy of the VedSnta, and on the other, they explain the creation of the 
universe according to the Saijikhya system. 


56. See Saurchp. 69, 55 (the reading * sauraip * is supported by the India 
Office MS. also ; Shastri and Weber’s Catalogues do not inform us whether the 
ASB and Berlin M!^. also read ‘sauraip*); I, 14 (though the reading ‘sauraip/ 
which occurs in MSS. ^ SI, ST and ^ used in the AitSS cd., is supported 

by the ASB and Berlin MSS., it is substituted by the reading ‘ 4aivaip ’ in the 
India-Office MS.— see Shastri’s ASB Cat., V, p. 759, Weber's Berlin Cat., p. 116, 
and Ecceunc's Ind. Off. Cat., VI, p. 1186), 1, 6 (the reading ‘sauraip' occurs in 
MSS. 3T and ffuaed in the AnSS ed.). 


57 See foolnote 1 

58. See AnSS ed., p. 158, footnote. 59. Saura-p. 6, 7. 

60. Saura-p. 5, 12 ; 6, ^ ; 12, 10 ; and so on. 

61. Semrehp. 17, 35. 62. Smra-p. 5. 20; 45. 12. 

63. Smra-p. 2, 55-59. 64. Saura-p, 18, 9. 

66. Smra-p. 10, 8-10. 


66. Saura-p., chap. 18, 41, 144 ; and so on. 

67. Smra-p. 27, 28. f>8* 

69. Smra-p. 43, 5 ; 16, 37. 70. 

71. Sec footnotes 72 and 73 below. 


Smra-p. 6, 26“27. 
Smra-p. 46, 60 ; 46. 99 ; 


48. 3. 
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A perusal ol the present Saura-p, shows dearly that the Pisupatas wrote this 
in order to attain their sectarian end. At the time of composition of this 
Pii rSijm there was a remaricable increase in the number of the Buddhists, Jains, 
K&pSlikas, Timtriks and others who disregarded the directions of the Vedas and 
the DharmaS&stras, became ascetics in hundreds and thousands, and decried Siva 
and his worship.^* So, in order to improve their own position the F3;§upatas 
fabricated a story to show that these Buddhists, Jains and followers of other 
heretical systems were originally the demon followers of Rakt&sura.'^® The greatest 
rivals of the PSiupatas, however, seem to have been the Vai^navas who also decried 
Siva and had already begun to increase in number most probably at the cost of the 
P&hipataa.^^ But the P&4upatas were wise enough to change their method of 
propaganda against these powerful Vai^va rivals. They did not denounce the 
Vai^oavas but took an apparently comprcMnising attitude towards Vai^navism. They 
praised Vianu and decried his denouncement.^® They fabricated stories to show 
that Viaou is a part of, and is inseparably connected with, Siva who is the highest 
deity, and that the former worshipped the latter more than once, praised him 
as the highest deity, and aaved for unswerving devotion to him.^^ They preached 
that Viwu was dearer to 5iva than all other god^,^® that Visnu’s position was due 
only to Siva's favour, and that Vi$ou, who thus occupied an inferior position, 
could never be the saviour of his worrfiippers.®® 

The sectarian bias of this Pui^a is remarkable in more places than one. The 
P&iupatas are directed to regard Siva and PArvari as higher than BrahmS and 
other gods and their Saktis respectively ; if anybody looks upon these deities as 
equal he is deemed untouchable.*^ Even Brahma and Vi§ou are made to seek 
favour of Siva^ and Kiwa is said to have been one of the chief wordiippers of 
this deity.*® The PASupatas have been given the highest position ; even a worth- 


72. Cf. Saurchp. 4, 17— 

prSptam kaliyugam ghoraip punya-marga-bahk§krtam | 
pakhaudacara-nirataip mleccliandhra-jana-samkulam ]\ 
and Smra~p. 4, 25-27a — 

kS$ayinas ca nirgrantha nagnah kapalikas tath§ | 
baudhS vai^esika jaind bhavi$yanti kalau yuge || 
tapoyajfia-phalanaip tu vikretaro dvijadhamSb 1 
yataya§ca bhavi^yanti Sata§o 'tha sahasra^ |1 
vinindanti mahAdevajp saipsaranmocakaip param 1 
See also the next footnote. 

73. Cf. Saura-p. 49, 133-139a~ 

. . . daityas te 'tha pradudruvub 1 
kecilluflcita-murdhano nagiw bhutva vane Vasan |1 
dayAdharmaip bruyem^ ca nirgrantha-vratam asthitSb I 
keat pranaparS bhitib pakhanda-vratam ASritSh l| 
hetuvAdapara mudha nib^uca nirapeksakah I 
asurasya janaayaite ksapapA iva lal^t^ II 
te cAdyA(» dr^yante loke k^apapakAh kila | 
arhantaS ca tathaivanye §iva<4Astra-bahiekrtAh II 
mantrau^dha-prayogaiS ca jana-vaficana-karakah | 
samutpatsyanti daityA§ ca ghore’ smin vai kalau yuge !j 
i^voktafp karmayogaip ca dv^nta§ ca kuyuktibhih | 

74. Cf. Saura-^p, 4, 21— 

puru^ttamam ASritya ^iva-nindA-ratA dvijab I 
kalau yuge bhavisyanti te^Sm trAtA na mAdhavab tl 

75. Saura-p. 52. 58. 76. Saura-p. 24, 66-72. 

77. Ibid,, 24. 73 ; 41, 155. 78. Ibid., 57, 59. 

79. Ibid,, 64. 26 ; 66, 37. 

80. Ibid., 4, 21. For the verse see footnote 74. 

ai. Ibid,, 18, 26-29. 82. Ibid., chap. 24. 

83, Ibid., 31, 57-60. 
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\m& PSsupatal is to be regarded as a better recipient of gifts than others^ and in 
vovR and funeral ccr«moiues the de\^otee8 of Siva are tb be preferred as redideats 
of gifts and invited guests re^)ectivelyj*^ iJi this Puraoa Upamanyu is even made 
to say that one who commits suicide alter killing the censurer of Siva, attains the 
highest state of existence.®'^ 

In spite of its praise of the Vedas and the Srauta and Sm^rta Dhanm, the 
present Saura-p, is not totally free from Tantric influence, ThoUjgh according to 
this Purapa the medium of wor^ip is generally the Imag. (pratimS) ® and the 
Mantras to be used are Vedic or Purapic or both it recommends the drawing 
of Maiidalas ( circle 0 and Padmas (lotuses), the performance of NyBsa in Siva 
and Gapapati-worsliip,**' and the feeding of virgin girls (kumari-bhojana) in Devi- 
worship*® It does not recognise the authority of the Taniras. 

As to the provenance of this Purioja nothing can bat said deflnitely. From the 
fact^ that this Puraua regards Madhyade^a (i.e. the tract land between the 
Ganges and the Yurana) the birth-place of Saciacara, arid looks upon Kuruk* 
sjetra, Matsya, Pancala and Surasena as holy countries where Dharmai is practised, 
and that it advises people to shun Ahga, Vahga, Ivalihga, Suraijtra. Gurjara, Abhira, 
Kaunkapa, Dravida, Dak^ipapatha, Andhra and Magadha,^^*' it seems that this 
Purapa was written somewhere about the rKirth-wcstcrn part of northern India. 
It ii most probably for this reason that the great majority of the rivers and holy 
places named and praised in this Pur^a belong to northern India. This Purftpa 
has a special dislike for the people of Andhra. It describes Kali-yuga as given to 
the customs of the Pa^apdas and abounding in Mlecchas and Andhras.®^ It is 
probable that in Andhra Vaii§pavism was in a flouri'^hing condition at least during 
the period of composition of this I^rapa. 

A few words may be said here on the spurious chapters 38-40, A perusal of 
these chapters shows that these were written by a Siva-worshipper of northern 
India**- in order to check the spread of the views of MadhvScSrya who decried 
^)ai\ism and did not recognise the superiority of Siva over Viijpu. It seems that 
at tfip time of composition of these chapters the ^iva-worslrippers decreased con* 
siderably in number, while there was a remarkable increase in the number of 
Vai^pavas-*'* Consequently, in these chapters such VaR>pavism as is tolerant of 
Saivism has been encouraged and an attempt has been made to influence the 
Vai^avas indirectly with Saivism by preaching that the spread of Vi^u-worship 
was due to a boon granted to that effect by Siva to Vi^p/w Herein Marihva- 
carya's followers have been decried in the strongest terms. They have been called 
pseudo-ascetics and Kaulikas (Left-hand Saktas) in disguise.*^ They are said to 
be given to sensual pleasures, to be addicted to all kinds of vice such as adultery, 
drinking etc., to decry Yoga and the Advaita philosophy of the Vedflnta, to boast 
on secret works, to hold live Purapa> as equal to the works on Vedanta, to have no 
sikha (lock of hair left on Uie crown of the head) or sacred thread, and so on,*® 


84. Ibid,, 10, 12-14 ; 14, 29-30 ; 19, 2-3 and 6 ; and so on. 

85. Ibi4.. 36, 33— 

siva-nindakaraip dr^tvS ghatayitva prayatnatab I 
hatvatmanarp punar yastu sa yati param&tp gatim J 

86. Ibid,, 16, 35 ; 43, 7 and 23 ; and so o»i. 

87. Ibid., 42, 24 ; 15, 35 ; and so on. 

88. Ibid,, 42. 10 ; 43, 39 ; 44, 23, 27. 29 and 35 ; and so on. 

89. Ibid, 50. 34 and 37. 

90. Ibid., 17, 54-59. 91. Ibid,, 4, 17. 

92. Cf. ibid., 39. 55-56 and 75 ; 40, 47-48. 

93. Ibid., 38, 8-11 ; 40, 47-49. 

94. IbU.^ 38, 8-11. 95. Ibid., 39, 64. 

96. Ibid., 39, 58-59 and 63-77 ; 40, 60-69. 
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Consequently, they are said to be worse than even the Jainas and KApSlikas who 
ignore the authority of the Vedas openly and the Siva-worshippers are advised 
to avcnd all conversation with them*anci to bathe with all their garments on at 
their very sight*® In these chapters the ®va-wordiippers have been called 
'Saivas'w* and not ‘ PS^upatas,” although they are not at all different from the 
latter in their ideas and beliefs ; the Buddhists, Jains, Kapalikas and Kaulikas 
have been mentioned with disfavour g^d the Mlecchas (who are evidently the 
Muhammadans) hav«e been mentioned as crowding the surface of the earth and 
killing the cows and Brahmin? in the Kali-yuga.^«‘i These chapters mention the 
Tulaii plant as being held in high esteem by the Vaisoavas,^«® and the various 
Agatnas (i.e. Tantras) and the Puranas sudi as the 3iva etc. (cf. sivadisu purai}e§u) 
as preaching the glories of 5iva as the highest deity. 

As these chapters (38-40), which were meant for denouncing the Madhva sect, 
testify to the fact that at the time of their composition the sect of Madhva had 
spread far and wide in northern and southern India, it is sure that these could 
not have been written earlier than the first quarter of the fourteenth century a.d. 

The present Smra-p, being a comparatively late work, has not been utilised 
widely by the other Purapic works. So far a? I have been able to find, it is only 
the MShe^vara-khaoda of the Skanda p. which has the same opening verses^^ as 
the present Sour a and contains a few stories’^® substantially in common with the 
latter. The name ‘ iSaiva ' for the Pasapatas as well as the Tantric inclination of 
these sectaries as found in the Mahesvara-khanda, shows that this Khauda, at least 
in its present form, must be later in date than the present Smra. So this Khai>da 
must have utilised the Sama, and not vice, versa. On the other hand, the Saura-p. 
has verses from the Satarudriya section of the Yajurveda,'^^'’ the Upanisads,*!*^ the 
M&hdbhSrata,^^*^^ the Bhaf^avad-gita,^^^^ the Hitopadesa (?)^>^ etc. 

APPENDIX I 

Verses quoted from the ' Saura-p ’ or ‘ Saura ' in. 

1. Kdhsdra Setura^p. 2. Kftya-tattvdru^ava Saura-p. 

of GadAdhara, of SrinAthacAryacudamaui, 

p. 51 = 51, 5. fol. 27b = 51, 10. 

p. 382i==51, 4. 

97. Ibid., 39, 60-61. 98. Ibid.. 39, 57, (>0a and 76. 

99. Ibid., 38, 37. 

100. Ibid., 38. 24 and 54 : 39, 60-61 : 40, 32. 

101. IlHd., 39. 38 ; 40, 31. 102. Ibid.. 38. 44 and 62. 

108. Ibid., 38. 90-92. 104. Ibid., 39, 55-56 ; 40, 47-49. 

105. Skmda^p. I (MAhe4vara-kh.), i ( Kedara-kh. ) , 1, If.^ 

vyAsa uvAca- - 

yasyAjifiaya jagat-srasta \firincib palako harib 1 
saiphartA kalarudrAkhyo namastasmai pinakine H 
tirthanam uttamarp tirtharp ksetrapam fcsetram uttamam i 
etc. etc. 

106. For instance, the story of Indrasena, son of Indradyumna, as given in 
chap. 5 of Mihe4vara-kh. i, is very similar to that of Sudyumna, son of Indrady- 
umna, ^ as found in Smra p.. chap. 3 ; the story of king Sveta, as occurring in 
chap. 32 of MAheSvara-kh. i, resembles much the story of the sage Sveta as con- 
tained in Smrchp., chap. 69 ; amd so on. 

107. See Smita^p. 45, 28 and 46. 

108. Sw Sai#ro-p. 2, 15a, and 45, 47b ( — Tmttmya-upam^ 2, 4, 1) ; 23, 45 ; 
23, 46 ; 29, 31a ( Svetdivatara-uponi^ad 3. 8 == Bhaiavadgita 8. 9) ; so on. 

109. See Sa$fra-p. 46, 60a ; 49, 24b and 26a. 

110. Sc© Sourff-p. 57. 27. 

111. Sec Saura-p. 49. 39b-40a (tavad bhayasya bhetavyaip etc.). 

It is probable that this verse was derived from an earlier source. 
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3, Kala-nirfiaya 

Saurthp, 

of MadhavaeShya, 


11 

d. 

51, 5. 

p. 165 = 

51. 4. 

p, 191 = 

51, 10. 

4. Caturvarg^hcintdmani 



of Heroadri, 


Vol. I, 

p. 5 “ 10, 3 and 5-6a. 

p. 157 ™ 10, 49i>-50a. 

pp. 531-2 9, 3-4 and 5b- 14a. 

pp. 539-540 9, i4b-17a. 

Two VLi seii, vjjj., ‘ anySnyupa- 
purajjani ’ and * Siva dhanmdi- 
SLstraJCii,’ are not found, 
p. 693 10, 49b-50a. 

p. 982 10. 46b- t7a. 

Vol. II, part i, 

pp. 520-231=: 43, 29-41 and 43 
to the end 
pp. 897-99 = 50, 26b-42. Ten 
lines from ' ^astra-vayasya*' * 
etc. on p. 898 are not found, 

Vol. II, part ii, 

p. 156 (twice) -65, 1 lb-12; 

65, 62. 


p. 312 = 
p. 396 = 

Vol. Ill, part 
p. 283 = 

p. 286 =• 

p. 354 = 
p. 505- 

p. m = 

p. 1044 = 
p. 1073 
p. 1183 = 

p. 1186 
P 1210 

p. 1235 - 
p. 1243 = 

p. 1260 = 

p. 1344! = 
p. 1345 = 
p. 1393 r. 
p. H97 

Vol. Ill, part i 
p. 97 = 
p. 117 = 

p. 118. = 

p. 447 ■--- 

p. 526 - 
pp. 544-45 
p. 724 


Smtrap, 

65, 10. 

65, a 

i, 

51, 4. 

51, 15, 

17, 54b-r>5a, 

d, 17, 58b-59. 
i9, 24-25,*. 

19. 29. 

19, 27 
19, 13b- I4a 
19, 13a. 

19. Ub I5a. 
19. 16. 

19. 17b. 

19, 18. 

19, 22. 

19. 21. 

19. 28b. 

19, 29-30. 


51, 5-6. 

51, 10-11. 
51, 10. 

51, 16. 

51. 4. 

51, 4. 

17. 48b 49a. 


APPENDIX II 

The following quotations made from the or 

‘Sfliirtf’ are not found in the pre^nt Saura-p. : - 

(1) KMmmu, p. 382. 

(2) Sarttkhya^pravacam-bha$ya (of VijMna-bhik^ ) , p. 19. 

(3) HwtibhahlirvU^ (of Gopala-bliaUa), pp. 756, 761, 

(4) CrnurvoTga^mlimim I, p. 988; II, ii, pp. 24 (on Sarva-vrata), 912-14. 

917, 954, 956 ; III, i, pp. 226, 405, 468, 685, 706, 711-12, 732-33, 747, 

862, 1623, 1625 ; III, ii. pp. 173, 179, 197, 644. 

(5) Smrtyartka-sara, p. 66 (tathaikadaCi-vratani maheivara-vratavat sauram 

api i^vati saurarpurioacca). 

In hi, Nityacmorffradipa Narasiipha Vijapcyin quotes three metrical lines from 
a ‘ Saura-kapda ’ on p. 166 and two verses from a ‘ Saura ’ on p. 167. But none of 
these verses is found in the present Soura-p. It is highly probable that these verses 
were derived by Narasiipha Vajapeyin either from the TvS^tra (i.e, Saura) Parvan 
of the Bhavifya-p. or the Saura-sarphitSl of the Skmdchp. 



UNPANINIAN FORMS AND USAGES IN THE CRITICAL 
EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 

3. Non-Finite Forms’ 

By 

E. D. KULKARNI 

The Non-finite forms are divided into two sections, namely (a) Infini- 
tives and (b) Gerunds. The Infinitive is formed by adding -turn to the root 
which undergoes the same changes as before the -/3 of the Periphrastic future* 
The general rule is that to the termination, -t is to be prefixed after set 
roots and optionally after vet roots ; -t is not added after amf roots. 
The Gerunds are formed in Classical Sanskrit by one of the two suffixes -tva 
and ~ya, the former being used with a simple or non-compounded root and 
the latter with one that is compounded with a prepositional prefix or rarely 
with an element of another kind, as adverb or noun except such, as are 
preceded by the negative particle.^ These also follow the same ordinary rules 
of euphonic combination. To this distribution of uses between the two suffixes 
and to the uses of the general principles with regard to the set, vet and anit 
roots in both the cases, there are occasional exceptions in the Critical Edition 
of the Mahabhirata. One has to take into account even the general rules 
regarding the uses of the simplex and the causative in the formation of 
infinitives and gerunds. Naturally I have divided these sections according to 
the nature of the topic. We divide infinitives in four groups (1) set for anit ; 
(2) anit for set ; (3) simplex for causative ; (4) causative for simplex. 
Similarly gerunds are divided in six groups ; (1) gerunds of compounded 
roots ; (2) gerunds of non-compounded roots ; (3) set for anit ; (4) anit 
for set ; (5) simplex for causative ; (6) causative for simplex. I have 
further added one miscellaneous group, in each of the sections, in which 
instances of different types, which cannot be grouped under large heads, are 
mentioned. One will clearly see from the following classification that set and 
anit roots were interchangeable, anit roots being used as set and vice versa. 
The simplex and causative forms were also confused many times. With regard 
to the miscellaneous group, it is important from psychological point of view. 
These are shreibfehler or faults which provide an interesting field of investi- 
gation. In this connection it was pointed out by Dr. Katre in his extension 

1. Fcmt previous study of the series see Annals BORI. XXIV pp. 83-97 and 
BDCRI. IV pp. 227-45. I have to thank Dr. Katre for giving me valuable suggestions in 
the preparation of this article. 

S K «i PStM 7-1-37 ct WHi?)TEy 335 S 292. 
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lecture delivered at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Irratitute in 1940, that 
these 30 called faults are real indexes to the force of linguistic evolution of 
Middle and New Indo Aryan, which transforms one set of forms into another 
changing at times the very nature of the language*. The present series is 
an humble attempt to touch this problem in the light of Dr. Katre’s 
remarks. 

The accusative of a derivative nomen actionis in -a used adverbially 
assumes sometimes a value and construction witn that of th^ usual gerund. 
They are styled as namuls. Whitney in his Sanskrit Gramn*ar rem..rks that 
no example of such form occurs in RV or AV*. It is found especially in tiie 
BrAhmanas and sutras. In the epics it is extremely infrequent - only tliree 
being noted in the present paper. Later also it occurs sparingly. 

Infinitives 

I SET FOR ANIT. 

apakardtum — 1148 1 '* { 65 vyapohitum ; Gr pariksitum ) ; 
prakarpium^b' ( K 4 BD ( except D-j ; Di om. ) kseptum ] 
nayiium — 1165'29'* ( KN 2 Vi BD Tw: C 1 . 2 . 4 -C netum ) ; 

5-20 T** ( K 4 D« Dj. 4.0 Ti G neium ; Di nayat tarn ) ; 
anayiium—) •732^*4 ; 

bhajiium — 1-72-5* [K ( except K 4 ) tvaiii bhartum ; Sli tvam 
bhakium ; N 3 tvam jhatum ; Ti jivatum ] ; 
majjitum — lT23-68'^ ( Tg G 4 .j majjanartham ) ; 

1 98-10'' ( S yatfui yuktam iaihS kuru for upilramitum 

arhasi ) ; 

adhirohitum — 3T09-13'' 

iapitum — 3-55 10'' ( Ti ^asitum ; G 4 vasitum ) ; 

vipikitum-—!-} 97 ■IS'' ( The form is not incorrect but rare) ; 

sarpitum— 4 53-59'^ ; 

vyapasarpitum — 4-53-68'' ; 

II ANIT FOR SET. 
iferSwfttm— 3 267-27" ; 

griZS/MW— -516-20'' ( BD« D, ana^yat ) ; 

car/«w~3- 193-14" ( Bi. 3.4 De D 1.2 S taptum); 4-509^-4 (Gl 
vicariium ; Ms sarvSn ) ; 
samparicarium — 4-267^10 ; 

iartum — 1-145-40* [M tad vi (M^ ^sya) moksane for tartum 
apadam] ; 3-917^-1 ; 41319‘ ( KD 7 kartum ; S lahghitum) ; 
4*275-'' l ; 

tfVfl/zrr/izm— 1-59-r ; 3-260-8" (K 1-3 Bi Di Ms avateruh; Ti avAtaran) ; 
uttartum — 4-44*14'' (5i gantum ; D«i D? Cu.f utsartum ; D|« Ds.n.n 
Ts Gs Mi.s uddhartum ) ; 

3. New lines of investigation in Indian linguistics by Dr. Katrb, Annals BORl. 
XX 276-92. 

4. Whitney : Sanskrit Grammar. 360. 1 995. 
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nistarium-^MVKf ; 5127*15" ; 

{ Ki jfiatum ; S3 ( sup lin, sec m. ) Dj ^rotum ) ; 
3*34*48" (^, Ki jeturii); 5*2*4" (M2 tavat); 5*63*3^* (T2G2 
vediium ; K4 BD jetum); 5*162*15‘* (K1.2 Di.2.7 ^tum); 
5*193*25'' ; 

3*36*22'' (Ti samhartum; T2 G2«4 samyamtum ; Gi 
saiiiyatum ) ; 4*2*21'' ( K2 sariivrtau ; S guhitam ; Mi goptum ) ; 

5*158*41" ; 

III SIMPLEX FOR CAUSATIVE. 

ativartiium — 5 193*52* ; 

sflW/ww— 1*221*5'' ( Ni gantum ; Bg agantum ; Nilp nihs&rayitum ) ; 

IV CAUSATIVE FOR SIMPLEX. 

, mtayitum—im-21^ ( M3,r> kaliyuge) ; 5176-12'' ; 

Pfatigr&hdyitum — 1*39*24'' ; 

pradSpiium — 5*175*22'' (K4 yaviyase; K1.2 D2.7 pradaya vai; 

K31H. 3.4 BDh D« Ds.-i.fi.g.io d^tutn ) ; 

5*187*2" ; 5*187*8*; 

V MISCELLANFX)US. 

asitum—i for bhavitum ) ; 3*219*12'' ; 5*111*23'' ; 

3*251*17'' ; 

pratisamZsitum — 5*80* IT' [To (inf. lin.) Gi ^samadhitum] ; 

uPaitum—( for upetum ) ; 3*95*22'' ; 3*264*59'' ( K1.4 Bg.i D1.2 G2 
upetum ) ; 

baddhum^—(fox bandhum); 1*3*21 [Kiom. ; Bim.4 Di.r,.? T2 
G2-5 M (except M1.2) bandhum] ; 3*135*37" (Si K1-3 
roddhum ; M bandhum ) ; 

niyacchitum — ( for niyantum ), 3*98*11'' ( Do niguhitum ; S natmanam 
sobhyadharayat) ; 

avtsaium--( for avestum) 1*222*10'' (K0.3 NVi Bj.s.&.g Da D^ D1.4 
pravestum ) ; 

varayiium ( for varitum ) 1*3513* ; 

veddhum^-^( for vyaddhum ) 1*1838^*1 ; 

(for pravrajayitum) 3-173-14" [BD( except Di.2.7.8) 
prava ( Dn ®vra ) jyam aham ; Ca.d.* pravr&jayitum ) ; 

'^vTtsitum — (for a^vasitum) 3*78*10" (BD113.M3 D3.4.6 G3 M3 
'^vasiium ) ; 

( for Asanktum) 5*156*8* [K4 B (except B5) Dm Ds 
D^.i.g.g.io Ml ( inf. lin. ) SdhMum. ] 


5. This torm is an outcome of confusion between twd* belenging to different 
five conjugations. 

6. These forma are made following the analogy of the fonnatian of the past passive 
participles of those respective roots. 

7. Change of conjugation. 
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avoiUdiium — ( f jr avasSdayftum ) 4-27*6* (S na vMdanti tc pSrtfadli} ; 
sllcitum^---{ for sucayitum ) 1-1646^-2 ; 

Gerukds 

I tvA for ya®. 

pr5pa^Ut0-’l'7VS2f^ [B 1 . 3 D ( except Da. 5 ) vidvin; TG 

prSpya tivrarh ; M 3 .:, prapyate yam ; Mc-s pp^pya tiih ca 1 ; 

^ M89-25‘^ [ Ka Vi B ( except Ba ) Da prSpya c. iva ] ; 

apakfiva—5 38-8* ( BDh Ds Dki Ti apakrtya ) ; 
alanikrivU — 1 •507^*3 ; 

1-4815‘^ ( D? agre krfva ; De namaskitya ) ; 

5*441]“ (S krtam iti ; Bi-s-^ D» C* aiiapSkrtya ; Ba Ds^ 
anupSkrtya ; Ds anupakrtya ; Dj upakriya ; D? anupahrtya ) ; 
namskritfS — M2’^*2 ; 1-58-3 ( KD:;. 3.5 namskftya ) ; 

1-59-9* [ KBi. 4»,.5 D ( except Da D 3 ) "^skrtya ] ; 

3-170-41“ (^i K Di- 8.6 namskrtya ; 

3- 186-13^ ( Ki-a Di- 3.5 Gj .4 mmaskriya ) ; 

4- 1144^-3; 5-47-84“; 

5- 48-4“ [ K 4.5 BD (except Du.io) T G (except G 3 ) Mm? 
^skrtya] ; 

5-118-6* [ N ( D «2 missing ) Ta Ga Mj.s namaskrtya ] ; 

5-162-7“ [ K ( except K 4 ) Br. Ds D|.a T> Go.s namaskrtya ) ; 

1-700^*6 [Nilp ( and D„ erroneously ) pesikrtva ; Nil. 
read probably pe^rtya ] ; 

prokiriayitva — 4-10-9* [B (except Bt.) D^ Cap prakirta 3 dsye ; 
Dz prakirya rajftah ; Dj praptaih hi rajfiah ; Ca prakirtitarh ; 
Cn s tatkirtanarii ; Ci, kirtayitvS ] ; 
vikalpayitvBS'256‘l(f ; 

1*133 24“ [ 5} Vi BD ( except Ih ) Ti anugamya ] , 
tf^/»gtf/f;3~“3*32^*l ; 3-82-126“ [N ( except Dm ) Ma ] ; 

pragrkitvS — 4-931^-1 ; 

pratisarhgthitpS — 1-185*21** [61 Ki pragthitavin aah ; 

Ko api sampragrhya ; K* pratisamnigrhya \ IQ fii Vi B 1.3 G|.« 
M(up pratisaihgiiiana ; Bs-e D f except D^ ) ; pratigrhya 
harsSt ; TGi.s^i Mj pratigrhya tatra ; M 3 ( inf. lin. ) 5 ; 
pratijagrSiha caiva ] ; 

2tccHSdayiiv3--4'62'22* ( Di prasadayamasa ) ; 

8. Whithby in bis Sansksit grammar mentions tbe following peculiarities in Vedic 
literature. pratyarpayUvi (AV); samvrayOvZ (MS); vifocayitd& (TA); utkfiptvd (V ) ; 
pratfuktvSiE); pratyasUt^iS) and atates that this type of gerunds is met with is consider- 
able numbenifromAV (only one) down. The great majority of them are made from the 
causative stem. 335 § 990 * ; for other examples sec Raroaya^a. sawksodn^ e*101-43* ; 
sOmarcofitifS 7*3144* etc. etc ; cf. Mehendale: Abacdutives in the Critkid SditioD of Vhma 
BDCRI.71-3. 
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san^^va-^l;9Q'92 [ K* f5i BD ( except D* ) jivayiivd , ; S nSma 
tasyRkarot subhadra X ; 
viirZsayitv7l^-34'7 ( vitr&sya ) ; 

4-57-16® ( Bz Dfi viirUsya ; S vidravya ) ; 

1*1426^*1 ( Mj prSdaya ; T 2 G 2 . 4.5 datiiS ) ; 
upadipayitva-^S'llS ll^ ; 

UnayiivZ — 1*66*12* ; 3*281 *77® ( G 2.4 anayasva iha ) 
nisfanitvS — 1-8518" ; 

pfatii)SdayUv7l^5-7h36^ [ Ki S ( except T 2 ) ^p^ayasva ; 

K 2 ^padaySmi ; D 7.10 ^padayadhvam ] ; 
sampUjayitvcl—l‘S4'l5^ [ ^(2 Vi BD ( Da om. ) TG 4-6 pujctyiim ] ; 

— 1* 133*4" ( 5i tatha drstva ; No iaihSprcchya ) ; 
pariprstvd. — 4*880^* 1 ; 

anubuddhvZ — 1*13111* ( Ko atha badhvd ; K 2.1 N 2 Vi Bs-sm-s 
Dfl Dmi D 4 anubudhya ; K 3 TGi 2 . 4.5 Mg avabudhya ; 

anubuddho ; D 5 atha buddhvd ; G 3 atha budhy§ ; 

Ge abudhyata ; Mo-? anubudhya ) ; 
samhKd^tdd-—S'S37'^‘l ; 
nyaghkhUvH — 5*229^*1 ( K 4 D3.7.8® bhutah ) 

7imantrayitv&—V73-23 ^ ; 4*1119^*1 ; 

dbhi^tvZ — 4*29*8^ Dr, abhi^ya sup. lin. arpayitva ) ; 

BDw D 2 . 8 .j ()-12 abhiyasyamah ; D 1.3 abhiyasyami ; 

Dg api yasyamah ] ; 

«/wyait;S-— 3*17*1" ( D 3 upetyatha; Ds upaydya \ K 2 BDf 2 Dfi 
D 4 -G upaySto; K 3 upSyStha; Dj upeyaya) ; 
nir^vd — 4*650^*3 ; 
pfaya/t;2— 41043^11 ; 
drddhayitvd^3 l^2^W ; 

abhivMayiiv7i-—3'll^'23^ [ K ( except Ki ) D^.o .7 abhivadaye J ; 
nivdayitvd — 1*632^*1 ; 

2t;artey«7i;2-~3*570^*2 ; 
wVflf/flyi7»2— 3*281*59^ { Do nivariya ) ; 

— 3*186*75*^ ( Do samve^ya ) ; 

wl2/<ryi7v2— 4*49*17* ( Ki B 3 vi^§tayet ; Bj.i.r, Di. 4 - 6.8 vi^ttayan ; D? 
vipatayan ) ; 

anuHs(v7l — 1*133*24" ( Si K Bi. Du D^ Gi Me-^ Cd anu^sya ; S Vi 

Bi,3.cD«Di.o.4^^*^^y<z); 

2sf^ayf7t^— 4*407^1 ; 

t;isariayf7t>a-~3111*13" [Si K1.2 vimrsya ve§ya; K3.4 D3.5 visrjya 
ve ( K» vai ) 6 ya ; Dj.j vihaya rajan ] ; 3*242*24" [ B { except 
B4 ) Du Di-c Ga visrjya ; B4 visariayamasa ] ; 3*292*24" ; 
5135-28"; 

( K>^ B Dc D^ Dani stam^ayitvd ; Di s 

staxnbbayimasa ) ; 
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II YA pcm tvA® 

arcyaSBh2l^; 3*82*35* (Bp^ Di^ atihyarcya; Ms m^cayiti^); 
5-17-2* [StatraCTsatha)] * 

*1’189*38* (Si Ki IX samamk^a; Ko prasamlk^ya; Ka 
samtksya ; ^.a BDa D» Di. 2.4 abhits^a ) ; 3*184*4* (S IX 
omit. Iksya ) ; 4*61*24® ( Ba TGs ni^amya ; Ga prasamikpa ; Mj hi 
samVt^a ) ; 

5*161*11* ; 

kfsya — 5*185*10* ( IX Tikrsya ) ; 

grhya--h2-9r [K 4 ViDgrfmm (Ds dattvS)]; 1*107^ *2; 19*10* 
(Di pragrhva) ; 1 242^1; 1 •39*23* ; 1*39*30®; 1-739'^-i ; 
M266''*2 ; 1119*16* ( Ko ) ; 1*105 [S om ) 

djarhur dhanadhanyAni ] ; 

1123*12* (SiKi adSya; Ta G 1.5 M sam^rAyc ) ; 

1*123*16® ( Ts G 4 .:, tatrojMdcaraiMgrahi ) : 

M23-50* ( Tj Gi.4.a grhUt ^ ) ; 

1*124*20" ( Si Ki adaya ; T. G 2 . 4.5 grkUtB ) ; 

1*1412^*8 ; 1151*23® ( 1 % G 4 hjM ad^ya) ; I ISSS'" ^ ; 1*1861''*4 ; 
1*185*4® [K 4 S 2.8 Br ,.6 D (except D 4 ) Gi pragrhya ; Bm ; 

1*218*29® [ Ks N ,.8 BD (except Ds) adaya ( B, asAdya ) ] ; 
1*218*34^^ [ Ks BD ( except Di.s ) adaya ] ; 

3*12*59^ ( S hhimaseno for grhya madhye ) ; 

3*76*18® (Ko D„ D 5 grhUvS); 3*106*10"; 3*106*29^ 311212® 
( Si Ki.g grhnati ) ; 

31 13*14® ( K 4 B Dc D* Dina grhiiva ; Di.o vihiya'; S pragrhya) \ 
3132*16" ( Si Ki .2 grhyamapo ) ; 

3134*23‘* ( TG nigrhya ; Ki IX.& nitva ) ; 3*146*15® ; 

3159*14" [K 4 ca sada K 4 (raarg. sec. m) Di- 3.5 upddaya; 
BDe Dw D 4 .S matpresyah ] ; 

3*219*37® ( Ti Gi ,4 M pibad prabho for £^ya gacchati ) ; 
3*234*20" ; 3*262*29"; 3*266*12"; 3*1317^*2; 

4*753^*2 ( Bj Do sarvan ) ; 4*47*16*" { S adaya ) ; 

4*1046''*5 ( T grhpan ) ; 5*li^*7® ; 

5*42*12" [Ki Bi-a Co-f avagfhya ; K 4 Du D 1.4 ( both latter second 
time ) anugrhya ; Tj ( second time ) pratigthya ] ; 
5*80*34*"; 5*102*21®; 5*104*11" (K^ Di avagrhya ; Ts Gs 
^ithya); 5*179*13®; 
ciniya — 1*9*2® ( D* sinrtva ; Di matva ) ; 

3*59*15" [ Ts G (except Gi ) Mj dhyatva ; N vidntya] 

3*207*11® ( Ks.i Dc Dfis cmtayan ) ; 

3*218*43" (K 1.4 D 1 - 3 .& vidntya ; Ti Gi.s 4 M sofhCintya ; 

K| tam ) ; 4-40A*-7 { Gj Mi vidntya) ; 


9. ^tamnjqpMom the followinr*‘<fr0a and Utya { U) proihya ( AG6) *, $Mpya 
(SV.U); for exafl^toinitSiiiaya^eee.^ 3*74*1* etc, eie. 
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S iyO-S'* [Ki. 2^.6 Di. 2.7 nityam; Kj B (E 2 missing) Dm Df 
I> 8 . 4 .«. 8.10 eva ca ] ; 5-1931^ ( G 2 sarvam ); 
tfcin<ya— 3*231-4® ; 3-2721?® ( K 1.2 abhicintya ; Dj avidntya ); 
tudya-^Vl'139^ ( Ds Skrsya ) ; 

/Msyfl— 3-30*44^ ; 5-411''‘4 ; 

iosya— 11109^ ; 

tarpya--3 S0 93*^ ( K 1.4 BDc Dn 2 Di. 2.6 iarpayitvd. ; D» sanUarpya ); 
drhya--V2l3 22^ [ ^ 1 Ko.i. 3.4 D 1.2 sarosa ( K 0.4 svarosa ; Di savisa ) 
gnidrsocirat ; K 2 N 3 B 1.5 ‘^gnivisavilan ; % Vi Du svarosagm* 
samanvitaih ( Vi ^samuddhataih ) ; % B 3 .C D« D 4.5 ^gnisamu- 
kataih ; Gs-a samakhecarSn ] ( for dr 6 ya khecaran ) ; 
pidya—hmS^-3 ; 3-40 49 * ; 3 - 111 - 17 * ; 
apidya — 5112-5* ( Ki.o Di. 7 . 8.10 apidayitva) ; 
hodhya—31290'^1 ; 

3‘235*20‘* (K 3.4 BD G 3 muktarh ; To madhye ) ; 
yamya — 3-297-55‘^ ( K 1.2 yantvd ; ? niyamya ; B 2.3 Dc Mi yasya ) ; 
vTlcya ( with svasti ) — 1*212^*1 ; T176-32* ( Ki vacayan); 

M988'' l; l-212-6^ 3*3816^ 5-383^*l ; 5-179*9^ 5196-2‘'; 
ttsytf— 1-71*58^ 3-771‘*; 3-77-27^ [g, samajftaya ; Bi samSslisya ] ; 
3-80-56‘’ ( ^1 Ki Di .2 prosya ; Ki proksya ; BDn Di.e wstva 
( Bi vyu^ya ) ; Ko Dc D 5 usitvS ; -Da vasate ) ; 

3*80*59‘* [^1 tatra ; Ki yadva ; BD 4 ( Bi vyusya) Dc tasmSt] ; 
3-80’6r; 3-80-75"; 3 8113"; 

3*8 1T8" ( Ku D« Ds uposya ); 

3-82-27** ( Ki. 2.4 D« Da uposya ) ; 

3-82'41" ( Dc D 4.0 uposya \ TG 1-3 Mo u^Uv^)y 
3-82'49* ; 3-82-62" ( TG usitv^) ; 3-82-92" ; :3-82-114^ ; 

3-83*25* (^1 Ki ,2 tasya ; B 2 tac ca ; Bi. 3.4 Dc D 8 . 4 .« uposya ; 

T 2 Qj-i u^iiva ) ; 3-93-4^ ; 

3T17T8" ( Si u^ivd ; K 1.2 usitSm ) ; 

3-12818" (Di.2’w«7y3); 3-139-24"; 

3-29911" (Dc D 2 asya ) ; 4-535'^*6 ; i S81^-3 ; 

5-132-32'* ( Ki.s dre^i ; K 3 Dr hrstah ; hretam ) ; 
hodhya--him^‘l ; ’ 
sabh5jya--l-72’22f ( % samagamya ) ; 

3195-33‘* ( BDci D«i. ns Di.e saihbhasya ; D^ Dna Db 
sambhavya ; T 2 Ga prapujya ; Ti sabhajyam^o ) ; 
spfiya — 3195*4*^ ( S spr^v ^ ) ; 

3-253-2(f ( Ki pa§cat ; D 1.3 spr^et ; T 2 Gi.^^ rSganvitah ; 

M rag^ narah (for spr^yScchubham ) ; 

3*261 I Ki samsprsya ; S ( except G 3 ) sprstiZ ] ; 

5*97*10*^ ( Db.s sainspr&in ) ; 

abofytf— 5146*33^ ( K Dg,;-# ahinadharmam ; Di ihanyadharroa ; 
Db^ibaitya ; Ti adhityani; Tg GM adhitya); 
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III SET FOR ANIT 

smayiim^^'22i'lT (De Ik smitain kitvS; Gs sfintvayitva ) ; 

4- 637^4 ; 

sm/f/v3S'224'3^ ( Ks jitvS ca ; Di ardtr& ; Tt ralSjitvi ; Gi sasvaje) ; 

rv ANIT FOR SET 

japM^^-‘5142‘3(f ; 

V SIMPLEX FOR CAUSATIVE 

ws/lryfl— 11-49® ( K© Dwi-s-ii u Gjs-s visidrya ) ; 

VI Causative for simplex 

krldayitt^VlS93^ l ; 

^amayya — 1-3134 (K^ % B 4.3 “Sgamya; K 4 D«.r avagamya; Dh 
D i Slaksya ; Ty G 3.3 Mj jnAtvS ; M 2 . 4 *a ajfiatvfi) ; 

3*45-2* [K (except K^) D 1.3 TG 2.3 Mi ^grhya] ; 
5'116’17'* ; 

371‘29* (5i Ki. 3.4 Bi. 2.4 Dc D 3 . 4.0 paricarya ; Kjj B 3 DiiDr, 
upacarya ; D 2 parii^rya ) ; 

anujmya—h404^-2 ; 1-5516" ; 1222-8" [61 Di . S (except Gi) 
anujfiZya ; B3 anuprapya ] ; l*225*i4' [ 61 K (except Kj) Tj G|*4 
anujfSaya ] ; 3-96-8" ; 3-98-12* ; 3103-18® ; 3105-8^ ; S ISS-SS*" ; 

5 - 87 - 2 * ; 

abhyanujmpya---l 293‘3(f (Kj % D« ^'nujmya ) ; 1-21011« [S Vj BD 
(except Ds) ^jiSIya\ S (except Me-s) °jftatav§n] ; 3*83-96® 

[ ii Ki.o Dc D« Da ^nujfdya ; S ( except M 2 ) ^jftatah ] ; 
3;Aapyfl— 310111^ ( Bi S^ritya ) ; 
samanujfS&pya—3'9\'\^^ ( Kj TG 3.4 ^prApya) ; 5'87-2r ; 
c?IA^y/i»3~5'160-6‘' ; 

tnd^rya 1‘20*4** ; 3'17'15^ ( B Di.® vidify(i\ ^1 Kj Dm 

nivarya); 3-2319* (Mo vipAtya); 3-10312^ ; 3-105*24* ( Ms 
pravistas) ; 4-61 -28* ; 

vinUdya — 4'61-2?® ; ( vinadya ) ; 4'61'28* ; 
abhyavandmya— 3112 12^ TG 2-3 M ^namya) \ 

< 2 V<^«amyfl— 3-11116* [ K 1.2 S ( except Gi Ms ) avanamya ] ; 

3«3yy<2~l-106-13* [Ns B,,5« D (except Ds. 4 .a) Tinlya] ; 11137^1 
(Gj 3«Jy(z); 1-166-24* (Tj G, ahuya); M94-25* [Tkn Ti 
G ).2 M ( except Ms ) Unlya ] ; 

3-57-4* ( K 4 asAdya ; D 1.3 (Iniya ) ; 3-65-34" ; 

3-68-20" ( Ti nmya ; K,. Dn D,., abh§$ya ) : 3-76-9" ; 

3*22018‘* ( Bi apyati. ; B 4 evasya ; Dm apyatha ; Di Unamya ) ; 
3-241-24* ( K 4 Ds samasAdya ; D 4 Gs ^niya ; Tg Gi ‘liOya) ; 
3-261-30* ( D« Ds anadya) ; 5145-4* ; 5-154-10" ; 5-556'‘'6 ; 
UptUvya — 5-196-2" ; 
upapBvya — 4-1175^-2; 


10. Cf. RAmayaiu 6105*26* ; etc. 
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( Ki B4 D2.5 Ti Gi.3.4 ; 

abhivUvZsya— 3110 ^1^ ( fii K1.2 ; S '’vi^astam ) ; 

5*132-5^ ( Dj vyavasthSya ; S Sgaccheyuh ) ; 
vtsiSrya — 11950^*3 ; 

gh3tayiivd^Ki.2.A BDc Dn Di-^ M2 pidayitvS ; T2 G3 sRda® ) ; 

VII MISCELLANEOUS. 

( for bhOtva ; BD« D4.6 G3 sthitvS ) ; 3*224*1‘* ; 
saw2syfl— 3*660^'l ; 

upaguhya — 3*281*6* ( Ki D 2 Ti upaguhya ; K 4 Bs D« T 2 G 1.4 ^grbya ; 
Bi. 2.4 Dn D4.6 G3 °gamya ) ; 

3 * 281 * 61 * [ N ( except K1.2 D5 ; Kj Di missing ) T2 G ®grhya ] ; 
ctrivS — ( for caritvS ) ; 5 * 107 * 12 '^ ( Kg D2-4.<j G3 M1.3 taptva ; K1.2 
Dd krtva ; Dmo citva ) ; 

viclya—( for vicitya ) ; 5*15*28'^ ( B Ds2 D2-4.8 vicitya ; Ki Dn Dsi 
D.W7.9 vicintya; K4.& vijagraha; Di vide^arii§ ca; Dio 
samanvisya ) ; . 

5*3718* ; 

avamanya ^^ — ( for avamatya ) ; 1*27*10‘* [ T2 Gi-g.gM ava (Ms.d 
^pa)matya]\ veS‘32^ [ TG (except G2 ) Md-® 

1*98*29^ [ S ( except Ge ) avamanat ] ; 

1*16918'* [ S ( except Ti Gi ) avamcUya ] ; 

1*212*29'* (S avamatya ) ; 

3*152*6* ( S avamatya ; B4 avagamya ) ; 

3176*14* ( S ""matya ) ; 3*177*9* ( TG8-4 M ^maiya ) ; 

3*253*8^ ( TGi.2.4 Ml paribhuya ; M2 abhibiidiya ) ; 

3*254*20* (Tj G1.4 Mj avamatya ) ; 

3*259*35'= [ S ( except G| ) avamatya ] ; 

3*261*47'* ( TG1.4 M avamatya ) ; 

3*262*32" (Gi.2.4 M avamatya ) ; 

3*264-47'* (Gi.2.4MWy^); 

3*266*9^* [ S ( except T2 Gi ) ^matya ] ; 

3*270*23^ ( Ti M ^matya ; Gi.-m abhipatya ) ; 

5*193*42* (SDi-iWya); 

fltwawflmawya— 3*287*11* (Ki nfivamanyata ; K* manyata; Ti mana- 
sApi bho ; T2 Gs.4 mahavibho ; Gi na maySmaya vibho ; 
M anavamatya ) ; 

mSHmya ( for niSamya ) 1-17*28'* [ ( N ( except Ko-i % ) Go.3.6 
nikimya) ] ; 

1*18*2" [( Ki^ Ni^b Vi BD ( except D|.4 ) Gm.® Mi nisamya]; 
1-20*2" ( Ki 5ii.2 Vi B Dn IX. D,^7 nikimya ) ; 1*301^*4* ; 
1*1624^*1 [ T2 G ( except G3 ) nmmya J ; 

12212" ( Ki Vi BD Ts G?^ M4 nikimya I ; 


n. ^snwfif * Cf 'R- 7*15*21» etc. 
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3*3119*^ [ Ka BDe* D^ c nilamya ; 6i Ks na femyati ( K| ®te )] ; 
373-6’^ [ Ki.a.4 Bi-i.i D« Ds Ts Gj niktmya ; ^ {by corr. ) IV 
piiiamya} ; 3*17051® (^i K»^BDw Dj-mj Mi msarnyu ; D« ni- 
yamya ) ; 5-3914® [ K* BD« D* D2-7 .k> Ts Gj ( sup-lin. ) 
niiamya ; Ki ni&atya ; Ki Da pariksya )] ; 

5-71-33® [ Ki BD (except Dt } Ts G« wwr ( Dg ) »f 3 W 1 ; 
5*193*31® ( Ki Dt nisamya ) ; 
prdShnya — ( for prai§ainya ) 5*93*52® ; 5*94*44® ; 

5127*53^* ( D 3^.3 prasidya); 5136-9* ; 

5*8610'' ; 5 126*49* ( K« samgamya ) ; 
samniSamya—iioT saihni^amya ) 5190*9* (M niktmya \ Dj,# i 
^amnihamya ; TG niktmya ) ; 
antisa$ya~-( for anu^ya ) ; 3*153*28'* ( 3D» "nisya ; 

Ti ‘Vsisyasi ; Gi ^^Asarii ; Mi '^^asyati ) ; 

5*25*9'* ( BDfi Diuio anmisya ) ; 

afiSthSiya ( for apahSya ) 3* 163*45® ( Si Ki B| Di.-.s Gi M apAsya ) ; 
namasya^^^—^'lZ df' ( Ki.« BD« D, Di-s^g-io prat^amya ; 

Dfl Gi namaskfiya ) ; 5*6415* ; 5*142*23''. 

VJII GERUNDS WITH FREQUENTATIVE BASE. 

5*10815* ( Dm Dg^i.* sarnkramya ; Gu vikramya ) ; 

IX Gerund in am (Namul) 

samk^pam—WA^ [ K Vi Bjw sariiksepatah ; BD (Dj^ ipissing ; Du 
as in K etc. ) S ( except Gi^ M 3 ) ^ksipya ] ; 
aifA:>Syam-~l*91*8® ( N dhyayanti (it as in text ; Ky 
dhySyan ); S (except M7) dhyUtvd , ) ; 
elnardam — 5- 139*47®. 


12. It is curious to note here, a gerund by adding —yo to the indacUnahle namas. 
(cf. the denominative namoifoU), 



MISCELLANY 


A^XDHARA’S kovidananda with kadambMi 

Jn a note on pp. 37-39 in NIA, April, 1940, Sri N. V. Athalev refers to the 
above work, and after mentioning Aufrecht's reference to it in his Catalogus Cata- 
bgorum, and Kane's in his Introduction to the Sahityadarpaija, says “but no re- 
ference to the existence of this work is found in any of the Oriental libraries in 
India." He then gives a description of its Ms. that had come to the library of the 
Pracyagrantha Saihgraha, Ujjain and remarks that the work “deserves publica- 
tion 

I desire to draw the attention of 6ri. Athaley and other scholars that A^- 
dhara'a Kovidananda with Kddambim was appearing in print serially in the pages 
of the Sam^krta Sdhitya Partial Patrrka, Calcutta ; the first instalment appeared in 
Vol. XIII, No. 1, May. 1930, p. 25: 

Madras, V. Raghavan. 


THE GAME “CHIKRI BILLA^* 

In NIA, June 1943, pp. 61-63, Sri Charu Chandra Das Gupta has a note 
about a type of game played in C. P., named Chikri Billd, meaning round brickbats, 
which consists of casting a round piece of brickbat or potsherd, jumping on one 
leg through a rectangular court drawn on the ground divided into six chambers and 
hewing on the potsherd and making one's scores in ‘rounds' on the ground by 
one's own foot. The game is common in South India also, and is called PiJjdi In 
Tamil and Trokkudu (jumping on) Billa (a round piece). 

Madm. V. Raghavan. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

Journal oj the Gmganatk Jha Research Institute, Ifl ia a matter of great im* 
portance that this newly founded Re<»eardi Institute in Allahabad is about to pub- 
lish a quarterly journal the first issue of which will be published on November 17 
this year, the anniversary of the late Mm. i>r. Cmganath's d'»ath. Tlic vitality of 
Indological studies is vindicated by the entry of this new peric !u\.l in the wculd jf 
journals at a time when, owing to the international situation, th<.*e is ca sidwablc 
paper shortage. That this publicatiom is possible at sudi a junc :urfc in the histoiy 
of the world speaks volumes for the greatness of the departed scholar wh<»s<‘ name i * 
being perpetuated by the founcfing of this institution and the j^wnal as il^ concrcl 
symbol. We have every hope that this youngest indological Journal will, bcioit 
long, establish itself as one of the premiei* research publicatimii, / the aRintiy, and 
have great pleasure in printing below the announcement regarding Its advent, with 
the belief that all true kA’'era of oMr ancient past and believers in the regeneration 
of that culture in the post-war reconstruction of the world will, enlist themselves 
as subscribers, contribu torsi and patrons. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE GANGANATHA JHA 
RESEARCH INSTITO'lE 

It is just to bring before the notice of the Orientalists that the Ganganathn Jlia 
Memorial Committee has decided to start the publication of a Quarterly Research 
Journal devoted to Oriental studies as the first active step towards the csiablisliing ol 
the (ianganatha Jha Research Institute here at Allalial>ad and has aptx>inted a pro- 
visional Idoard of Editors consisting of Professor R. D. Ranade ( Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts, Allaliabad I ’Diversity ). Dr. A. SiDDiOi (Head of the Arabic and Persian 
Dejwrtment, Allahabad Ihiiversity), and Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Umeslra MtsttRA 
(Allahabad Cniver.^ity). The first number of the Jounial uill l)c published on 
Nwember 17, 19-43, the anniver^ry of the late Mm. Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha’s 
death. It will c(>ntain contributions from several eminent orientalists of the country, 
such as, Dr. S. K. Belvalkak (Poona). Dr. S. K. De (Dacca), Mm. Dr, Sharna 
Sastry (My-^w), Profesoor M. Hiriyanna (Mysore), Professor K. S. Krishnan, 
F. R. S. (Allahabad), Dr. A. S. Altekaf (Benares). Profess-or K. A. Nile! inta 
Sastri (Madras). Dr. B. Bhattacharyya (Baroda), Dr. S. M. Katre {P(xnia). 
Professor K. R. Pischaroti (Emakulum). Mr. P. K. Ck.M)E (Pixma) and others. 

The Board of Editors invites the attention of the lolvers of Oriental scholarsliip 
to e.xlend their patronage towards this youngest Journal in the field of oriental 
research by enlisting subscribers for the Journal and by encouraging it witli their 
original contributiofis. 

It has been decided to issue four numbers of the Journal annually in November, 
February, May, and August. The Journal will contain about 125 pages in R<^yal 
8vo. size for the present and the annual siidxicription has been fixed at Rs. 12/-. 

All communications regarding the Journal should be addressed to 

Mahamahopadyaya I>. L^mesha Mishka, 
Secretary, 

The Ganganatha Jha Memorial Committee, 
Allahabad. 
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That the country is waking at last fr<Mn its age-long slumber in order to take 
her rightful place in the immediate regeneration otf the human race and contribute 
constructively and actively to that noble end is again proved by a recent announce- 
ment of the forthcoming publication of The Advent, a quarterly devoted to the 
exposition of the philosophy and vision of Sri Aurobindo in the development of 
the future. The first issue is listed to be published in November 1943, edited by 
Dr. R. Vaidyanathaswami of the Univer^ty of Madras and published by Sri 
Aurobindo Library, Cathedral P. O., Madras. The annual subscription is Rupees 
Five only. Among the chief contributors expected are Sri Nolini Kanta Gupta, Sri 
V. Chandrasekhahan, Sri Anilbaran Roy, Dr. K. R. Sreenivasa Iyengar, Dr. 
Indra Sen, Swami Suddhanand Bharati and others. 

It is needless td add that the dynamic vision of Sri Aurobindo of the future, 
where humanity as a whole takes a great forward leap divinising the vital and 
material aspect of life and bringing the .supramental light of godhead down the 
lowej^ reaches of material consciousness, is just the push that is needed by a human 
race wearied by its inces.sant fight against the powers of darkness masquerading as 
nation builders and dictators bringing about war and misery, in order to recover 
itsi poise and stateliness, and establish the kingdom of heaven on this earth. 



REVIEWS 


Sdp^i^ya or The Law of Sapiqda Relationship (being a collection two treatises of 
sapitjclya and relevant extracts from authoritative works, together with an 
Introduction) by J. R. Gharpure. b.a., ix,a (Honours Law) F.R..i.A., Prin 
cipal. Law College, Poona 4 and Senior Advocate, Feo^‘nn C^Hirt of India, 
Bombay, 1943. Pages 77 -i 130. Size Gf" X 9i'' (IWished by V. J, 
Gharpure, ma., ix.b., Office of the Collection cf Hindu i^w Texts, Angre’s 
Wadi, Bombay 4). ' 

The Volume before us is No. XXVII of the Collecting o/ Hindu Lmo Text' 
Series started by Principal Gharpure many years ago and conts''* :^'d with a tcnacit:' 
o(f purpose, cot’pled with an intensive study of Hindu Law which has made Princi- 
pal Gharpure hn authority on this? branch of Law. As the founder and the first 
Principal of the Poona Law College, Principal Gharpure has shaped the careers of 
many aspiring lawyer’s during the last decade. As the stately pile of buildings near 
the Bliandarkar Oriental Research Institute known as the Law College (Poona) is 
a visible monument of Principal Qiarpure’s indefatigable industry and devotion to 
public! sfervice, the publication of the Hindu Law Texis Series continued for over a 
quarter of a century lias rendered lasting service to the cause of Hindu law as it 
enshrines many important texts published for the benefit of the professional lawyers 
and tlie students of the Hindu Dharma^stra in general. 

In tlie publication of the present volume the object of the author is to focus 
the attention of students on the Law of Sapiioda relationship, which in Hindu Law 
is one of the most important topics having a practical bearing on the administration 
of justice. The volume consists of two Parts. Part I gives a general note in Eng- 
lish on Sdfmtfjya or the Law of Sapn^dot Rdatianship, containing remarks and dis'- 
cussions with translations from Sanskrit portions of texts in(X)rporaled in Part //. 
The contents of Part 11 include Nagojibhatta’*' Sdpmdyapradipa and Sridharabhaffas 
SdpujiJyamTnavadlfnkd together with pertinent extracts from many standard works 
on Dharrna^stra like Madanapdrijdta and others. 

P. K. l COE. 


Dharma-Dvaita-Nirnaya (or Alternatives Solved by Sahkarabhatta son of Narayapa- 
bhatta, edited by Pnncipal J. R. Ghakiotke (1943); Pages 8 + 147. (Hindu 
Law Texts No. 28). 

This edition of the Dharma-dvaita-mTimya i,s baaed on MSS. of the work avail- 
able in the Sdndia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, the O. R. Institute, Prxina, the 
Mandiik Collection of MSS, in the Fergusson College, Poon^ and the Govt. OrientrU 
Library, Mysore. As the present work fe often referred to by Nilakaj?tbabhatta the 
son of Sahkarabhatt^ in his own work its publication will be of use to the legal 
practitioner as also to the students of the Hindu Law. SaAkarabhatta, was the son 
of the celebrated Deccani Pandit Narayai^abhatta whose family migrated from the 
Deccan and settled at Benares very early. Principal Gharpure has given in the 
present volumS a genealogy of the Bhatta family (p. 3 of this introduetkm) which 
would be useful to the students of history who care to study the contribution oi 
the Mahai^ra to Sanskrit learning during the Mughal period 
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The oolopho.i of the B. O. R. Institute No. 74 of 1899-1915 reproduced by the 
Editor (p. 4 of Intro.) records the date « ^ 3?TTOSf5- 

BTSWft The year 1626 recorded here does not belong to the 

Vikramu Samvat. Had it been so the date of the copy would be a.d. 1569, which 
would have been an important date but unfortunately the name of Vikrama Samvat 
1626 is ^^and not*' g^Tig*’ (Vide p. 341 of Indian Ephemeris Vol. V). The 

name of **51% ^ ^ V’ is i^3 P- 

was! copied on Friday, lUh June 1703 and not in a.d. 1569. All the same the MS 
is important as it is about 240 years old. I had a mind to point out the above facts 
regarding the date of the MS in a separate note but as the question has cropped up 
here I have made the above remarks with a view to pievent an impression that the 
MS is a contemporary copy. These remarks have become necesfsary as Prin. Ghar- 
pure has not made any remarks regarding the date of this MS which he has also re- 
produced at the end of the work (p. 147 — ”, Sah- 
karabhatta refers to Tadardnanda (p. 34) and to the composed 

by his son Diimodarabhatta (p. 135). The latter reference shows that the 
lo his father’s work wasf prepared by Damodarabhatta sometime before the com- 
ph’tion f>f the Dvaitamrxiaya and hence it was available for reference in the present 
work at a time when the closing portion of the treatise was drafted by ^karabhatta. 
If this suggc'stion is accepted we have to suppose that the chronology of Damodara’s 
is not much removed from the Dvmtanirnaya itself. 


P. K. Code. 



DVIJARXjODAYA : A FORGOTTEN DHARMA NIBANDHA 
IDENTIFICATION OF O S AUTHOR WITH A GURU 
OF nTlakantha CATURDHARA 

By 

SADASHIVA L. KATRt, Ujiain. 

Kielhorn in his C. P. Catale^ue^ briefly descrioes a MS in a private cx>l 
leaion of a DharmaMstra work named Dvi^apdayu wiiiimit raenti ming il‘i 
author’s name. Altfrecht while reawding*’ this wwk refers only to the Mb des- 
cribed by Kielhcwn. P. \. Kane in his Lisi of tm Pharmaidstraf^ simplv 

records the name of this wc'k, again without mentioning its author’s mmie or not- 
ing its contents. Probably he had in his mind only the entry in Aitrecht's CC 
based on Kielhorn’s C\ P. Catahgae. No other MS of the w^ork could be traced 
by me in any of the published Catalogues of MSS available to me, nor has the 
office ol the New Caldo^us Catalogomm at the Madras University, too, as Dr. V. 
RaCHAvan informs me, }'et gathered any information about the same. Hikaial 
from his non-mention of the wtwk in his Catdogtu *'.j Sa^ushif and Prakrit MSS 
in C. P. and Berar (Nagpur, 1926) appears not to have been able even to retrace 
the MS recordtid by Kielhorn. The general neglect, though not deliberate, at the 
hands of scholars and of old patrons and mixtern custodians of MSS that has fallen 
to the lot of this work avS well as tlie oblivion into which it appears to have sunk 
is possibly not justified in view of its many-sided importance whidi I shall presently 
try^ to show below biiefly on the basis of a fresh MS of the work recent I v procured 
by me for the MSS Library of the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain. 

The MS (Accession No. 6125), though in a tolerably good axndition, is ex- 
iiernt'ly corrupt. It has suffered abnormally due to the w.Tibes' clumsiness, un- 
cautiousness and utter ignorance of Sanskrit, Almost every line is full of blunders ; 
ihe^rc appear numerous interminglings and double entries of words, lines and even 
long passages ; laainas, too. big iw small, arc visible at many places ; and the 
author's extensive sectjonal colophon found at the close of many sea ions has been 
cut short in some cases and dropped altogether in the case of a number of o includ- 
ing sections which have also been left unnumbered after Section 41. It seems un- 
likely that the author who prefixes the work with such a lengthy introduction would 
fail to add a concluding verse at the end. As no such verse or colophon is found 
at tile dose of the MS*, the impression is forced on the reader's mind that the MS 
is incomplete. The date and the names of the senbes who appear to be two or 
three in number are not found anywhere, but the MS is not very old in appear- 


1. Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. existing m the Central Provinces (Nagpur, 
1874), P. 180. 

2. Catalogus Cat'alogorum, I (Leipzig, 1891), P. 265*’. 

3. History of Dharmasdstra I (Poona 1930), P. 565“. 

4. The MS ends as follows : “ ST 

«Tf:, ft 3 I Iw TO[- 

^ ii ii • n" 

- Folio 347«. The other half of the folio is blank. All the passages are cited by 
roe in this paper after correcting the scribes’ errors so far as poeabl^ 
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ance. It consists ol straw-paper ^eets written in dark-black mk in the Devanag^i 
script. Its dimensions, vise. 347 folios of the size 13X5 inches bearing on eadi ade 
about ten lines with about forty-five* letters on each line, would give a tolerable 
idea of the bulk of the work even in its present state. 

The Dvijafajodaya is a treatise only on the Kalaniniaya section of Dharma- 
^stra and furnishes judicious decisions concerning the proper times for various 
religious acts etc. It is divided into several sertions (=Prakasas), designated as 
respertive Mayukhas, Udayas or Mayukhodayas, of varied extents dealing with the 
religious technicalities of 1. Samvatsara (Folios 4“-7‘0, 2. Ayana (7'^-8^), 3. IJtu 
(8“-9a), 4. Masa and Pak^ (9«-56'0, 5. Divasa or Tithi in general (56^-72^), 6. 
Upavasa-Para^>a (72“-73a), 7-37. the various Tithis, General, e.g., Pratipad, Dvi- 
tiya etc., and Particular, e.g. Var^apratipad, Yamadvitiya etc. (73«-251‘'), 38-40. 
the Religious Festivals covering long durations e.g. Navaratra, Kaumudimahotsava 
or Dipavall, Holika etc. (251«-282»^), 41. Ekabhukta and Naktabhukta Vows (282*^- 
288“), (Sections 42 ff unnumbered) the various Sraddhas e.g. Sarhvatsarika, Darsa, 
Maha)aya, A^t^tka, Anvai?taka, etc. (288“-3S7“), Solar Sarhkmntis (337»-344’^), 
Solar and Lunar Eclipses (344’»-347“), etc. with special reference to the legal times 
for performing the rites and ceremonies connected with each. The treatment of all 
these topics is exhaustive as can be easily guessed from the portion allotted to each. 

The author throughout displays abundantly his vast erudition, admirable scho- 
larship and complete mastery of Nyaya and Purvamim^sa systems. In the course 
of his numerous scholastic and technical discussions he cites over 250 authorities, 
some of them numerous times, either to support his own views or to refute them 
after a critical exposition thereof and establish his o^^m views in preference to them. 
Among the works and authors cited by him I could trace the following 

siifejf- 

3Tifli, w'lwwf, 3n«ww- 

fOTiTfbsrr, n53go»r,>Pt, w, »m4, 

or •ft'T'Tsrrsr’t, nlfw, 

05^'wftt^, 3n3iP>j(, stratfe, 5fii^t55T, 

?I55R?T, 

sirrlcr, siic^raspm, 

3(S?5RiPr, aft^resroi, 


5. Vide Folio 263'' “ aTOIfWT 5t JPTI 

i4<ti» ii % nii^ a t it 4mt 'I5 pi% f^iw i in% 

II afipnnf^^ aife gst far ^ iraiRWR^ n 
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sfl^, snn^, swm^, 

^Tmr:^ ^K3[nr, m^, nffgrsi^ , 

*»ipw^ir, m^, ^ -r 

4TOTRt 4, J, l|p5rt?^:5TW, 

JlwiOT, ^fe5T:, WTW, 2niwm, 2J#!i, 4WN^, 

5?iprfl'rr, feto, feir3^> 

^*TRtwr, 

giT^TO, ^TIR^, ^rqSOT, qrRT|[5OT, 

i^wjSOT, ifwiT, f3GM, WTi^, W^, 

#T^, sjfntl, s^hH, 4dJ3®ff, 

^cm3if?r>T, ^w<^Tft?i:, ^iR^rg^m, ftijnijft^, 

ti^rgOT, 

^fWT, ^y^TrfJTfC^^, ?TFRRff^, 

qy*f i ^^:K , ^(t\w^, 

^kAW, 1^^* 

No claims can be made for tlie completeness of this list especially on ^ 

extreme comipiness of the MS and I feel that some more names can still l>e added 

to it , 

The author in his treatment does not appear to leave any aspect of a topic 
untouched. In the course of his numerous lengthy discussions, he, like KamaUi- 
karabhatta etc,, sliows remarkable boldness in occasionally criticising the views of 
celebrated Nibandhakaras like Jimutav^ana^^ Hcmadri,^ Madhavacarya, Sulapiuji” 


AuFRECHT and Kane have not recorded it. CXir Institute’s MS no. ST^Il of 
<;ankarabhatta’s Dvaitamrnaya cites these passages and ^ssigns ^them^to th e autho r 
of the Paraiuranutprasada itself — * 

I 31JngW ^ ^«IT W etc. ^’1 Folio 2«). Hence our 

present author or scribe cannot be taken to have mistaken Paraiurdtnaprcidda for 
Paraiurdmaprakiia or for Para^uramaprat&pc. 

6. Folios 15», 16», 22®, 23®, 63>’, 159", 174'>, 175®,255'», 264^', etc. Ob- 
viously the author refers to Kumarila. ^ 

7. E. g., vide Folio 43'’— “ *1^ ‘ 3^*4 ^ I 

sjraoJii !I %!, I ’ 5^ 5ifJf%»I 

gai^; jHHfann!rRgf^ftfew^%fi^ ^q^sramFP, 

i^(trlf9ro S|^,^^^la^4^fofed^^4>w^4i»^f-<Fn «Nf^ ^ i ?wi % etc. ” 

Vide also Ftdios 9", 22*, 36», 45", 46» 49», 322* etc. for farther allusons to JimuU- 
vahana. .... 

8. Hemadri and Madha\^c^a are cited, supported and criticised at numerous 


places. 

9. Vide Folios 72®. 289®, 
allusions to Sulap&i?i where 


29P, 294'-. 296^, 296, 3(/2‘'. 31 1»', 320, 333‘» etc. for 
his views are occasionally refuted. 
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VAcaspatimMra.^o Srinfitha (i= Acaiyacu<lamaoi),^^ Raghimandana ( = Smartabha- 
. tt^carya) and the authors of the Madanaratna,^^ the Prthvicandrodaya,^* the Nir- 
nayUmrta,'^ etc.^^ Like others he sometimes assigns old Nibandhakaras to well-known 
provindal groupe e.g. Dilkdofitya, Gauda, Maithila etc. However, he does not show 
his partiality as such to any of these groups and takes to ta^ occasionally authors 
from each of these groups. He has taken to severe task numerous times two authors 
whom he styles as 'Navinadak^ipaty^’’^ and ‘ Vajapeyinab respectively. These 


10. Vide Folio 124'> “ ^ 

flBfirfttfir JTRRTOI: etc. ” 

11. Vide Folio 124» ff— “ ‘ 

gro I r[«fr i siff'iDRoaHiPiRi 

^ ^Rfoeinr, h ^ . . . p4i 

I 41<llMdR+44^3«t- 


5rfl55l*Mto?FfRlpa?RlfI, etc." Vide also Folios 
71*^, ISS** etc. for further allusions to AcaryacudamaJ?i. 

12 . Vide Folio 125»— “ ‘ SfStRcJJ^gMit fWIt swftr 1 

iRt’ft'jfi n^iw II ^ fsRirat ^ *1^ w^if^ i 

siHlin^ II’ ^tJiift;i!(^^ ’ ^« i *K'!4« i u iitr. ‘ (Ra^Rftsraiwsmrvra ' 

% 5^ JiRt II’ 5^ JwgiiSr 3p»?tB*ft5RW d%- 

d^®ft 5 goraainsrn ’ 5rg^ ' 

«tw«lti*ff <TftWFT ^tf^fttir^ et# 




qjW 5iq%tl^ «n | etc. " vide also Folios 9'>, 71'', 191“\ 312"'’, etc, for further 


allusions to Smartabhattacarya. 

13. Vide Folios 301"^ etc. 

14. Vide Folio 35»— (r?N «ini W i aih*l' t 4»t » gm iy g<;f^<ti» q ftt^4 sqRJrf STOFFt 

^cf: I rftn «W||^H ^TrSnH^ I etc. Vide also Folios 

8 '', 44'’, 49’’, 54 b 92 #^ 130, ,196’’ etc. for further allusions to the Pjthvicandrodaya. 

15. Vide Folio 77”— 5 

S^rgriftq ‘nfeqwfefbn — qm i f^ l^ q^ftrS?ng[?RRitN^ 

t»qiq*w«l : I 3qqi^ fwra^|qi?tsft trq sqtretqmw I etc. Vide also Folios 


57», 82% 254*^ etc, for further allusions to the Nirtiaydmrta and its author. 

16. Several other authors (e.g. Anantabhatta on Folios 77’’ etc.) and works 
(e.g. the Nrsimhaprasada on Folios 259'’ etc.) are found to be criticised occasion- 
ally. 

17. Folios 9". 14% 36.- 38“% 40% 53% 57*% 59% 64% 66ff, 75", 79*% 99-. 103% 146% 178‘ 




(“ 

180£f,183* (“ 

Siq^fll^dyqfiqq-qw »l|p?l<ift5W<fqqS"I!lft^ q^wil 5HR^P>ft5II tpf I 

etc.”). 204 k, 22», 230". 231'*. 233^ 2S9«, etc etc. 

18. Folios 191^ 197». 204", 221". 226*, 256* ( “ qj^q f iwi- 
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two authors, the former of whom .las received the biggest number of blows, appear 
to be possibly oontemporaries of our author and it would, be worth while and inter- 
esting to settle their identity whan ? better MS of the Dvijetrajadaya becomes 
available. 

The author's extensive int*-oductior in the MS reads as follows :-~ 

^ sm: 

^ ffe«ffirr! mj ti ^ ii 

Riq Rirfr — 

HSfirsmWIWi: i 

%fe5pq j4H4U*lf^WI: SpAi^ 

m ^r*. »i ^ ii 

^ ^ sFftr^ 5in}% 

I 

J^sRf U V 11 

gf: (i ^ !l 

i^riBr3r(5ft)^“dRfRwi=5r:i 
^nton^5T55!|Tft^: f§rr[?*PErffeft5W|; 11 \ Ii 

19 

tTfI^5g^T 5R[I2J ^S«rt I 

^ ^ Ii c ii 

5R?q^ gfir ii ^ ii 

»?T*fk«ftwgg?TRTn% JTfrwnfe i 

«fpT Wft?T IM • II 

srfefefeqqt ^illilf^ I 


5TTOK?rtt«iI 1 etc. ’* ) 302\ 3u4-. 

307* etc. 

19. Lacuiue are visible in the MS at these placea 
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fitWR^rUT 

II 'll II 

?R5!3re*rr4 si%*ft3H 

ftsat I 

^naR: wacit <!<?» JRiliaj,— 

^<5TWt ^R<igsl4#S^?!# g^: II I ^ II 



w ^gtcJRigonwwi: i 

SRJfPH^ II iv II 

?W «Riv5r i 

JT awf ii h 

cWwwifiKdw ^ JTsrsRi^ I 

an^imwwrT^^ Ji; ?rreRi#*ratg%?f: ii i', ii 
a a^H'Ttgwjaaeflqt feip^ft^malw ag: i 
?(ig aCf %««(Mg<imiF^«j ant? a^l^wi; ii i'* ii 
lunddi^lyiidlsa aJftjt i 

a%t ^aji: I^^pt frfwi^RRft? n 'i^ ii 

aftafisaia ftfaafsaia saw &5i%aia i 

a 'aa^iatcfajn^ f%anr aiag n i '. ii 

ataarw Jfraaan^ ^S'- » » 

feaal <5i5 i 

af# a% ag:*MaP5af^ag^: ii ii 
ataaaiaHT vng; f^ng^afipaaRR, i 
a gal agjr ii ii 

![ifta>ii?iHaaw*piPftai»«wiia<Kw ga: i 
aawafHa^ft<MM i a i w ajrmag^aK ii li 
3RPHR<isa#S^(a;) siaat^Wgd i R^a : i 

a 5P=aW|i^ ii hy ii 

a«lw*n«5l<Tft «i?gaR: apa ^ %a(: i 

aar^ a#Tft awfMf ap^ififeftaaaTsa aa: ii ii 

(Verses 26-29 continue the praise of this adf ti*! and of his city a^fj?. ) 


a>*W»j[5t affarftfaa^ra^ ii ii 


20. The correct reading probably is 1^ ataHI*^. 
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Nyaya-Vai6e§ika, Sahkhya, Vedanta and Sahitya and as author of some commen- 
taries or Nibandhas on Dharma on which our author relied mainly while compos- 
ing the Dvijaraj^aya. This Saxikara*Bhatta can with utmost justification be iden- 
tified with his renowned namesake of Benares who was younger son of Jagadguru 
NSrayaija Bhatta and father of Nilakaijtha Bhatta and composed several important 
works on Purvamimaihsa, Dharma^stra, etc. Our author cites^^ under the title 
‘ Guravab ’ or ' Gurucarajjah ' se\'eral views and passages many®^ of which I was able 
to locate in our Institute’s MSS of the Dvaitanirnaya composed by this Ankara 
Bhatta. Hence the identity under question is confirmed beyond any shadow of 
doubt. 

Our author’s other guru Ramakr$ija is described as a very efficient teacher of, 
or author of an important volume on, Logic and as highly conversant with Smrti 
or DharmaiSastra literature. For want of definite details and corroborative evidence 
it is difficult to identify him with any of his namesakes with precision. He is, 
however, probably not identical with Ramakp^na Bhatta, who was elder brother of 
Sankara Bhatta and father of Kamalakara Bhatta, as the title Bhatta is not applied 
to his name and he is eulogised here after Sankara Bhatta. I cannot say if he is 
or not identical with Ramakp^oa Efiki^ta, also called Ramak|>Tia Nyayalankara- 
bhattacarya, who is known to have composed some commentaries on Sulap^i's 
Nibandhas and other Dharma^stra works -and is aSvSigncd by P. V. Kane approxi- 
mately to Sankara Bhatta’s age.^^ 

Our author’s own name is Dhirctsvara Misra. He came of a Kanyakubja 
Brahmana family belonging to the Sai^dilya Gotra and was son of txne Deva^rman 
MiSra. So far as the MS goes he does not appear to mention specifically his date 
and original and current places of residence. Still the trend of evidence goes to 
locate him at Benares almost definitely. In the first place he received his tuition 
from a celebrated Mahara^tra Pai^dita of Benares. Further, he abundantly displays 
his intimacysf' with the customs of Mahara^trians which for a northerner was pos- 

21. K. g., tlie Dyaitamrnaya, the Nirrmyacandrika, the Dharmatnakasa, the 
Srdddhakalfxtsdra and its com., the Mimdmsdbdlaprakdsa, the Vidhirasdyanadu^ai^ia, 
the Sdsttaditnkdpiakdsa etc. mentioned by Aufrecut and Kane. 

22. E.g. Folios 42", 91", 122% 219», 220«, 229“, 230s 258", 261". 264", etc. 

23. E. g., Vide Folio 264'>- “ 351 ‘ 

tr^, 5 T ^153 1 : — h % ^ 

snt^sf^ g etc., etc.” Cf.— " %:t 

«i%!T ffstiftwji 5(njR% 

I gat qi ^ iqi 3T«n% I 31^ ^ ft^s- 

jnl^rsi?i?n«n: 1 ^ ^ 1 — 3 % fJRr 

iSrsit g n FoUos ioo-ii* of OUT Institute’s MS 

No. 5619 dated Samvat 1696 of tlie Dvvoilanirjflaya. It is a pleasure to note that 
Principal J. R. Gharpure is publi^ing very soon a critical edition of this import- 
ant work of Safikara Bhatta. 

24. History of Dharmaidstra, Vol. I, Pp. 729" ff. The works ascribed to him 
are the Sraddhddivivekakaumidi, the MMhainyasdroddhdra, etc. and he is plac^ 
about 1575-1600 A.c. 

25. E. g., \Hde Folios 106"—"' 

^ 5tw5r I ^ 

ipil etc.," in'* 

“atrP9«sHsw«ii»n3KMnTg^w«Ri3(?^ 33 * 1.1 fWRgro^5Jtfe«il,eic.." 111 *“., .?wi 
etc...” 
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able in that ajije onlj" at a place like Benares where si»veral reputed 
PsuKiita families have teen residing for oenturj^cs. The fact of his recci\nng patron 
age from a mofussil chieftain need not be taken to go against hi« residence at 
Benares since ro^^al patrons from all parts of India aie knowit to havT munificent^' 
encouraged renowned Papditas leFiding iu that premier holy city and seat of learn- 
ing to compose monumental Sanskrit works in various ages. 

Possibly the latest among the u'orks ciieo b'" our author is the K^^Uattva 
which was composed by Raghui^tha Bliatta, a nr ’hew of Jagadgun' 
Narayapa Bhatta. in 1620 A.c.^* Hence the Dvijumjodayu must have bt n cum* 
posed after 1620 a.c. As the author nowhere alludes to Nilaketjlha Bhatt«t the 
second son of Sankara Bhatta- or to any of his celebrated Mavfikhas. he appears 
to lx* an earlier disciple of his Guru and >enior to Nilakantha Bhatta man^ < f whose 
important work arc known to have betn compost'd before 1615 A.c.‘“^ The Dt ijn 
rajodaya can thcrefure be reasonably assumed to be comprx' ' ome time alxMit 
1630 A.c. 

It is, howTxer, a great mystery that th<' Dvi}(n<iji*dn\(i nowher* appears to 
allude distinctly to Kamalakara Bhatta or to his monumental Simuvasindhu w'hich 
had bf*en composed as early 1612 a.c.-*' and deals almfvst with the same siibjtvt. 
On a comparison of the treatments of some identical topics in t! e tw'o works my 
impression w^as that our authoi was certainly not unhimiliar with KamalfdUira 
Hhattu’s woik. U is not \mlikely that his m>n-n\tiUioi\ of the latter is deliberate 
in view of the jealousy and nvalr\ which have btxn detected'" to exist between 
Kantalakara Bhatta and his cousit^ Nilakantha Bhatta. a son of our author's Guru, 
and which might have already originated even during tlie Gurus life-time. How' 
ever, my attempts to identify some of the views attributed by our author to ' Navnia 
daksij>at>';ih ’ and ' I>aksii>atyasistammanyah ' with tiKXsc in the Nirnayaiindhu 
did not succeed except ix>s5ibly in one or two cOvSCs. It is also likely that the term 
Navinadaksipati'ah ’ is used by our autlror rolle('ti\ ely for somt' authors probably 
including Kamalakara Bhatta. 

The author’ display of In . priMtciency in N yfikarana and l*urvamimi^»r ' is 


26. Vide lAilio 29' I wa^ able to trace o\it all these cited passages on Kt'ho.s 
330'. 333‘‘. etc. our Institute's MS f dated Saka 1607 H>ft5 A.C.) No. 3414 of he 
Kalatattvavivecmm compofied by Kaghunatlui Bhatta. 

27. Vide Verse 2 of its conclusion I 

icmra w n” ' Folio .368’’ of the alxivc-menlioned Mb 

N'o. rkl44 of the S. O. Inslilote. Ujjain). 

28. P. V. Kank ; Hist*nv o\ Dha^ma>osira, \'ol. 1. P. HO. 

29. Ibid, P. 437. 

30. Fbid, P. 440. 

31. Vide “ trifii jpew? I 

^ II wtsrft: i gwft ii 

It Jirei^^JnsilillftjpaRjg^ 1 Pt <tt l 4 Pl ^»Wt: II ” <nT|t^ 

MMRigWlft^lit^ ^ 5ll«tl4gi|tePdl q[l fil«mwn c 4*Wt » i w4 t « ll etc. ' (-Folio 40^ 

32. Vide, (or instance, his ruthless criticism of an author ■“ dMHI 

r4 g 'B3«mTc*I»W%% 'to?!’ %fewiTOtTOTOWI^»IIW^ »ft»rt9TOt STOTOW- 

RiEiwiflRiditwwi gmitiHi aapfi sr etc. ” <— foKo m* ). 
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conspicuous at many spaces in the work. Yet by far the predominating feature 
of the work is his admirable pnofidency in NySya which is con^icuous dn almost 
every line of the same. Vide, for instance, the opening pwtiem of the main work— 


"sg'sWRTnt gn siRIHWr: l «[?r: II’ 

5ift?R«n?i. I #wroi^>sit ^ f<j#R>7qn:i 

ftsftjRRRt M ^ « 4 ig 0 i^i<if«i^:a?n QswtsisraRKt i a?r sim 

j[iwwqw f ^ ! 1 ‘ 51^ Brar: ’ 5^ m ^nf^BRra^ 

I B % <K^ f %^wMB i ^ f ^<<^ il ^«i^ sf^ 5W5Bi«pri^0?f%5nf^- 

JRWIwJr; W#l I ?reJI5RScmrttBra[,l ‘ICTI g ’ 5l?n Sf =BtfeT 

iT^t^ BW i a?awrr %jn!Tftft^BtB3WT- 


aw: I w, B: I ‘ BIBI: 

etc.” (—Folio 4"ff), or his subsequent definitions etc.- 8T«IRdH I 
OT aB^SB?Iic4kS5RH^TO^<n5l?!>ni etc." -Folio 76''), “ 3l«i ?ig; | g 

^arf^’IRBIBS^HFig4|*I3laT(vic9[^sr BT etc. " 
( — Folio 8^), etc. I am inclined to take the author’s extravagant use of Nyaya 
in the work as probably the main cause of its hindrance and a bar to its popularity. 

Anyhow, this factor furnishes us with a very adequate clue to our Dhire^vara 
Miiira’s identity with Dhire^ Mi^ra who was one of the gurus of Nllakantha Catur- 
dhara, the well-known commentator of the Mahdhhmata, and taught him Logic. 
r>niakaii?tha alludes to this Dhire^a Mii^ra at numerous places in his various works, 
but the following passages may be cited here as most pertinent — 


^ i ^ bi^ 

ftisRB ^Ir b: B<®Tgq»i5ft »jfB ii i ii 

BBIBB: 1 < -Conclusion of the BhaiatabhawuTttM 

on the ^dnHiioTvcm. Poona, 1939, P. 754). ** ^ 

eWfrf I air «fr^5ilii»nsr 

qtatwisTB^ ^ ftpap# ^ gwsB sfS bw bbt; jBsg it etc.” 

( — Cojidusion of Nllaka^ttha’a Rudiatmmamsa, a com. on the Rudroiarasmhgraha. 
Folio 22’* of MS No. 6182 of the com. in the Sdndia Oriental Institute, Ujjain), 


etc. 


A verse 





is repeated by Nilalkantha at several places in his Bharatabhdvadipa. The descrip- 
tion • Purvapurusau ’ here probably suggests that the two gurus Dhlre^ Mi§ra 
and Nariya?jatirtha='^ i^’ere already much advanced in age when Nilakaijtha set his 
hand to the composition of the gigantic commentary whidi had certainly been 
finished long before 1687 a.c.^ Thus the dates are quite in agreement with the 


33. Vide P. K. OooE's paper in the now extinct Mimamsd-Prakdia, Vol. III. 
No. 6, Pp. 66-71, for the idaitification of this Narayanatirtha with the author of 
the Bhdf iabhd^apriBkdiikd, 

34. This (>= Saka 1600) is the date of a MS of the com. Vide Catalogue oj 
I'flriigiya Sahitya Pari^nt (Calaitta, 1935), P. 94. 
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identity suggested by roe. Further, it is in consonance with the pedigrees that 
Nilakantha, a contemporary ol Gai^bhatta, should be u grand-disciple of GigSr 
bhatta's grand-uncle. . 

Another verse I 311^ 

f#: FMnrfftr it or jaif gijut ii 

occurring in Nilakasjtha’s intoductions to the StdfhSparifcn and the Vmmparvm, 
probably shows that Dhirein Mi^ra, lately settled at Benares where Ntlakat^tha 
received his education and composed most of his vorks originally haikJ from a 
place called Haimrapunu This place is probably identical with Hamirpur, t* district 
town originally belonging to the Bundelkhand and now in the Jhansi Diriskm of 
U. P. The town was quite dose to the Hamirpiir Road railway station on the lately 
dismantled Cawmpore- Banda line of the (i. I. P. Railway, 51 miles from Banda 
and not far from the banks of the Jumna. I had myself jwid a cursoiy' viit tc 
this place several yeara ago and am peisonally aware of the e.xistence there to this 
day of several orthodox families of the Kanaujifi Bifihniana commumu wliidi 
our author Dhire^vara Mi^ra oelonged. 



MISCELLANEA 

NARAYANA-GAON PLATES OF SINDA GOVAMNA ; SAKA 933 

These plates whidi are published here for the first time, were found in the 
posaession of a Moharaedan gentleman, Raja Maharaad Mohidin by name, of 
Narayasja-gaon, near Junnar, in the Poona district of the Bombay Presidency. He 
Imports to have acquired them from one Tajan, a farmer from the same village, 
who discovered them while ploughing his field near an ancient dargah. The former 
brought them to the notice of Rao Bahadur V, A. Bambakdekar, who after decipher- 
ing them partly read a short paper about their contents before the 23rd Annual 
Meeting! of the Bharata Itihasa Sarh^odhaka Maj)dala, Poona, held on the 7th June 
1936. These plates were also shown to Prof. Datto Waman Potdar, the enthusiastic 
secretary of the Maodala, about the same time, who had prepared very careful 
notes regarding them. These notes were revised by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, 
the Director General of Arch<eology in India, who supplied Prof. PIotdar, another 
sliort note (pf historical and topographical interest, for publication in the Quarterly 
journal of the Marnfala. For several reason.^ these notes and the paper by Rao 
Bahadur Bambardekai were never published and the plates remained into oblivion 
till recently when another grant of the same dynasty was found and edited else- 
where.- Tlie original plates cannot lie traced now, but in view of the importance 
of the inscription they bear, this grant is edited here from the excellent photographs 
retained by I^ao Bahadur Bambai{1)EKAr. In writing this article we have been 
fortunate in being able to make use of all the material above referred to, for which 
our best thanks are due U> Prof. I\>tdar and Rao Baliadur K. N. Dikshit, for his 
valuable n<»tes which have been utilised herd in full. 

Tile set consists of two plates only, each of which measures Sf " broad and 6i" 
liigh. At the top of each plate there is a round hole about -4" in diameter, through 
which a copper- ring, 2 5 " in diameter and about -3" in thickness, passes^ and holds 
tliem together. The ends of this ring have been flattened for the socket of a seal, 
which, if it had any, cannot be traced, llie rims of the plates have been thickened 
oir raised to protect the inscription. Both the plates are inscribed on their inner 
sides' only and the writing consists of 33 lines, of which ,18 appear on the first plate 
and the remaining 15 on the seexmd plate. It is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. Tli(* plates together witli the ring, weigh 48i tolas. 

The characters are of the Nagari type of alphabet, and arc regular for tlie 
period in which the plates were issued. There is nothing noteworthy about their 
forms except for a few individual letters like Kha in lines 12 and 17, which appear 
to be in a transitory stage. As regards orthograj^iy it may be pointed out that 
Va is almost always used for Bu ; and the consonant followed by r is always dupli- 
cated. 

The language of the inscription, witli the exception of the imprecatory’ verses 
appt^aring between lines 23-32, is Sanskrit prose. It is not grammatically correct 
and the most conspiaious mistake is the name of the donee, which is given in the 
genetive case, instead of in the dative, as required by the rules of grammar. 

The object of the inscription is to record the gift of the village Bfhat (Larger) 
Avasari, by Govamna Raja,-- son of Yuddhamalla Raja, of the Sinda lineage. The 
donee w'as a brahmin Narana (probably a corrupt form of the name Narayaiia), 
son of Bappaiya Bhafta, who is described as a resident of the village Manjari. He 

1. See B, /. S. M, Quarterly, XVII. p. 48. 

2. MiRASHi and Dikshit, “ An incomplete grant of Sinda Adityavarman " 
Saka 887. Epigraphia Indica, XXV, p. 164 ff. 

3. This name can also be read as Bhowarhna in the text ; but Govana is 
chosen here as it is oommouly noticed in inscriptions. 
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belonged to the Bharadwaja-^<>/ra and was a student of the Bahvrca4akha (of the 
Rgveda). To him the village vnas granted with certain rights and as a * Bha$(atvm\ 
for obtaining merit for himself, his father, gfand>father and the great>gnind‘father 
by the donor. The boundaries of this donated village have been specified in lines 
17-20, as Khadaka Vahin>^ to the east, a mountain to the south and a river run- 
ning through tamarind trees towards the north. 

The grant was made by Govaihna, while residing in Jamvii(ou)tuha on the 
auspicious day of a smiikrartt, on the 11th day in the dark-half of the nK>nth of 
Asoya (Aivina)^ in the saka year 933 (expressed in numehc^l ♦igures only,): th? 
cyclic year then was Virodhalqt. 'Fliis date* corresponds reguU..I> with W ine^'day, 
26t!i September, a.d. 1011. According to the solar reckoning the sun entered the 
asterism of Tula, on this tithi, and it was therefore a sariikranti day (tula-saihkranti; 
as stated in the inscription. 

About Gosaitina, nothing more is stated in the present aH:ord, except iha: 
he W'as the son of Yuddlia-malia, and that he belong^^d to the . via lineage. Fron 
the simple kiruda^ borne both by his father and himself, it is clear tliat they were 
some feudatory cliieftain.s. As regards the Sinda-vamsa, to which he belonged at 
lention may be drawTi to the grant of Sinda Adityavarman, published recently," 
which goes to establisli the rule of a branch of the Sinda dynasty in the vicinit> of 
Junnar in the Pexma district. As tlie places mentioned in this inscription are also 
from the P<Hjna district as shown l^elow, it remain; undoubted that the donor of the 
piescm plates also bekaiged kji the same branch of the S:ndas to which Adityavarma: . 
belonged. The aforementioned grant of Adityavarman was issued in ^ka 887, while 
the present plates are dated fiaka 933. It is clear therefore that the rule of the 
Sindeas lasted in the territory near Juniiar, at least till the early half of the 11th 
century a.u. At thd present state of our knowledge it is not jwssible to at»certain 
the exact relations^iip between Adityavarman and Govarhna, tire donor of these 
plates, from whose reign they are separated by about 46 years. But calculating a 
reign of roughly 25 years for eacli person that succeeded Adityavarman, it seems 
probable tliat at least two generations must have intervened between these two 
rulers. Yuddha-rnalla, the father of the donor, may have thcrehxre been a grand- 
son or great-grand son of Adityavarman, though it must be admitted that there is 
nothing indkativ'e of this relationship in tlie formal descriptioti txf the present plates. 

Besides furnishing the name ol a row ruler ol a later date, from the Sinda 
family of Junnar. these plates give us interesting information. It is regarding the 
taxes mentioned in it. Three daiydas accrue to the ruler, vu., Nikshepa i.e., Uc^mire 
trove (ii) Kumarisahasraih (iii) Ciohav’ari, and in addition to these another tax 
called TaJuka. Excluding all the.«e taxes, the income from the other taxes w'as 
to be given to the Grama- Bhatta (i.e. the donee). The passage referring to thest‘ 
taxes is somewhat difficult to interpret satisfactorily. 

Kumari-slahasiarii, on the authority of Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, probably 
refers to a thousand stems of the medicinal plant called Kumari (Marathi Kurlv^ar- 
phod : Bengali— Ghfta- Kumari ; Hindi - Chi-KunvTjr ; Bot. Aloe Vera.). As regards 
tJohavari, he has called our attention to the expression “ A-pusjpa-k$ira-sand6ha 
occurring m copper-plate grants, and refers to it as a kind of tax. GbhavSri, may 
probably refer to another vegetable plant of the same name in modem MarSthi 
(Sanskft — Gowraiji ; Tamil — Kotha-avarakkai ; Telugu — Goruchikudu ; Bot. Cymo- 
psis ploraioides) . In the same strain Taiyika, may also refer to some tax on pat- 

4. It may be pointed out that the month of Ah’hta is still called A$a, in 
modem Gujamti. 

5. PiLLAi, Indian Ephemeiis, Vd. Ill, p. 25. 

6. Mirashi and Dikshit, *' An incon^ete grant of Sinda Adityavarman " 
Epigraphia Indka. Vol. XXV, p. 164 ff. 
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lures, the word being derived from the Sanskrit Tjija meaning grass, and called 
TaJCm in MarSthi. 

The meaning of the passage, where^ these taxes occur, as we have already stated, 
is somewhat obscure. It seems surprising to see that such petty taxes referring to 
the vegetable kingdom should have been referred to in a copper-plate grant. Other 
possible alternative, at least for the second named tax, may be suggested by inter- 
preting the word as " KurnSri-sahasaih *' and by translating it as standing for a 
penalty for * outraging the modesty of a virgin.’ In this connection it may be pointed 
out that this item is mentioned in the list of punishable crimes, among many others, 
in a recently published grant (B) of Pythvicandra Bhoga^akti," as also in the re- 
cently edited Baroda Museum grant of Silahara Aparajita.^ In the present case 
this interpretation seems to be likely, but this does not throw any light on the 
other two taxes, viz., GoliavSri and Tanika, the meaning of which is still uncertain. 

As regards the boundaries of the donated village mentioned this grant, Kha<^aka- 
vahinya, which was to the eastern side of it, appears to be a simall vStreamlet which 
passes through a rocky ground, the word Khadaka corresponding to the modem 
word of the same name in Marathi meaning rock. The modem equivalent of these 
two teims would be something like Khadaka-Ohol, the last being the corrupt form 
of the original Sanskrit word Vahmya. 

The donated village was bounded by a mountain on the south and by another 
s«.reamlet which flowed through cinca (tamarind) trees on the north. The village 
is stated to have a Hastinikia on the west. This word, the meaning of which is 
uncertain, according to Rao Bahadur. K. N. Dikshit, corresponds to or may be 
styled as an “ Eley^liant Way or pass,” through the ^hats, which still form a cons- 
piaious landmark on the way to the village Manchar. 

As regards the geographical names all the places mentioned in these plates are 
to be found in the Poona district, in the vidnity of Junnar. Avasari, the donated 
village, which is called B^-hat Avasari in the inse-ription, evidently refers to the 
village Avasari in the Khed taluka about 3 miles to the south-east of Mandiar. 
There are two villages of the same name almost equi-distaint from Manchar called 
Avasari (Buzurg) and Avasari (Khurd) separated from each other by a few fur- 
longs. But the villages answering to the description in the plates seems to be 
Avasari Buzurg, for there are still some tamarind tree forests to the north of it 
and a small rivulet mnning from the! east of the village which after a short course 
joins the w'atershcd of the Ghod river. The name of Avasari Khurd would corres- 
pondingly be Laghu- Avasari. as distinguished from the other dllage. Manjari which 
is described the place of residence of the donee, is now represented by Manjarivadi, a 
small hamlet 2 miles east of Avasari Buzurg. .fembutuha, from where the donor 
is stated to have issued thi'i gram, is undoubtedly Jambut, a village 13 miles to the 

Hu of Avasari Buzurg. It is situated on the southern banks of the river Kukdi 

TEXT.o 

FIRST PLATE, INNER SIDE 

1 si!"' ft- 

^ ^ ) 5w^- 

3 (^) 

4 Wt %- 

^ 5( 5 ^ atn- 

7. Epi. Ind.. XXV, p. 225 ff. 

8. Cadre, Impartmt Inscriptions from the Batoda State, p 58 (Grant A). 

9. From photographs of the j^tesi 1(X Expressed by a symM. 

11. For AsHya, see above footnote 4. 
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6 

7 . 

8 3i^jj snwswt (^(?)ft- 

10 i i 'Mft q wftft - 

11 wra Waranta «r( a )ipTOr- 

12 ^tRra(a)4Ri<l“ art(m)®«t SIR- 

13 SRJI'* si(a)<Wl5f?Ra f(l)- 

14 SRRft HW: R^ej- 

15 inatfs: 

16 5T: SRR: ( I ]* cW 

17 ^ ei«W: I fRR >1?^ ^- 

18 

SECOND plate:, inner side 

19 iftasfNl I 

20 

21 siHR U lfeRK I msf- 

22 f5#n5BftR ( SIH, ) I f5l$9: 

23 fmftRIfW 

24 sftRf|3<iRJr“ Rf«ir: ^- 

25 Jf: (R:) si^&<n- 

26 ER d^ywRiw 11 ? (w)|fw-'' 

27 gRT ( fil: ) WRlft- 

28 fir; JR!I JRR SRI gfilRRSt 

29 ?RiIrI^'BR(R*l)ll Wntat- 

30 ^RiRt ii^wSR<i(a*l.) iR- 

31 ]feli« s^RRfWf^I firerat- 

32 RRRt fiS (f)Sl: II II fiWl- 

33 ^ II ^ II 

Poim4i (Late) V. A. BAMBAKWtKAK®' and Moreshwak G, Dikbhit. 


12. Read Brahmacmm. 13. Read Brahnuma Ndrayapaya, 

14. Read Bha((a-sutSya. „ ^ « 

15. There is a sign, which is probably meant for an anumastka. Read Paryunta. 

16. Read Rcjanyasya. 17. Metre of this and the next vtm- Anusfubh, 

1& Read §a9thirh var^ 

19. A floral device between the pair of ao^dos; 

20 Another floral deviof, indicating the termination of the record. 

21 (I have to record with deep sorrow that Rao Bahadur V. A, BAMBARDiKAK 
passed away in February 1943 ; He was instrumental in securing the i^tes e^ted 
above and had read a papex on the same before the B. I. S. Mandala. At his re* 
quest I undertook to edit them, and it is very much to be regretted that he did not 
live to see this article publishcdL In him we have lost a good critical schi>lar.| 
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KAYASTHA 

In the NIA, I, pp. 740-3 Mm. P. V, Kane has given a succint review of the 
history of the Kayastha as borne out by literature and historical records. He 
concludes after an examination of Smrtis, Dramas, I^vyas, Inscriptions and other 
literature that the Kayastha was originally an official entrusted with state or 
public writing work.” 

To the bitter castigation ol the Kayastha noted by Mm. Kane from Usanas, 
Vaj^avalkya and Kalhana, I may add the satires of K§emendra in his Kalavilasa* 
and the Narmainala.- Canto 5 of the Kalavilasa is devoted to Moha or cheating 
in a subtle form and its manifestation in the words and writing of the Kayastha 
(si. 1. Kayasthanam mukhe ca lekhe ca). 'Fhe canto itself is styled Kayastha 
carita, opens with a description of the Kayasthas and their unscrupulous ways, 
then enumerates 16 kalas or tricks of cunning whicli they display in their w’ork 
and then narrates a fanciful legend of the Kayasthas as tale-bearers and obstacles 
to others’ betterment. From the initial description we .see that their deceit resided 
both in their mouths and their documents (si. 1). From si. 2 wc gather that at 
the magic-act of the Kayasthas, a whole fieldful of ripe corn-produce would dis- 
appear, From ^1. 4, we know that they would impose exhorbitant fines (P|thu- 
clarujanipata) , that they were nightmares of accounts, ( gapanagapanapisaca) , and 
that they went abmt with the badge of their trade, the Bhurja leaves in which 
they wrote (Bhurjadhvaja). In si. 6, reference i.s made to their being unreliable. 
In the next verse, we see the picture of the earth shedding leans at the tyranny of 
these knights of pen and ink (kalamagra nigatamajji etc.). ^>1. 8 tells us of the 
fantastic markings which they made and confounded people uith (Ahka nyasaili 
vi^^amaib) ; the siiine crooked markings in the Bhurja leaves arc again mentioned 
in ,sl. 10. By a men' erasing of a simple siiokt', they made ‘haves’ into ‘have 
not s’ (Rckliiimatra vina^at, etc.). 

In the next section, sis. 12-17, 16 secret tricks of their trade (Gudhakalas) are 
enumerated , a few of them are not clear and a few probably contain reference to 
more than one trick. 

1. Crooked \vriting (so that they might read it as they pleased). 2. Erasing 
of all marks. 3, Salataprave^asahgrahalofkakala -obscure. 4. Showing an excess 
of expenditure, 5. Putting up list of dues to l>e received yet. 6. I\itting up ex- 
aises for not lianding over receipts. 7. Cooking up of balance. 8. Eating up of 
the entire collections. 9. Hiding the produce of the land. 10, Showing wastage and 
loss in the produce. 11. Krayam^paLh bharaipakala.- Obscure. 12. The K. M. 
text reads here I This must be as' a verse in the author’s 

Narmamala sliows, means using up funds and stores as bala and 

staying allowances. 13. As ji last resort, the very destniction of the Bhurja docu- 
ments. 

The last section laki-n up by a funny story of a poor devotee of Siva wbom 
^iva is alx>ut to bles- w'itli a b(x>n. Suddenly Siva feels one of his skulls pressing 
him. On being asked privately why it pressed, tlic skull tells Si\'a that if Siva 
blessed the aerv^ant with a boon, the servant would w longer serxe. The clever- 
ness of the skull tempts ?^iva to ask the skull about its history, and out comes the 
information that in life, it was the skull of a Kayasllia ! ^iva blesses the poor 

1, Karya/ffiila Gucchaka I, Pp. 59-63. 

2, Dektpadeia and Nartnanuila Kashmir Texts, 40, 1923. 

3, Narmomila. 1. 117 . am ^I?S5I: I 0fW fiNl- 

SP: II 
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devotee and casts off the skull. Would that all masters treat in like manner the 
ear-hiting departmental reptiles ! 

To this same theme of Kay^astha, IC§emend!ra devotes again a whole minor 
poem of his, the NarmamSla. Kalhaaja notes in ihe Rajatarangu?! tlie domination 
and tyranny of the Kayasthas in more than one reign and records also the attempts 
of some kings to put them down. According to Kisemendra’s Narmamalu, Kashmir 
was suffering from them till the time of Ananta (a.d. 1028) and that Ananta com 
pletely rid the administration of these (41s. 3-4). 

K^emendra first starts with a legendary story of the Kayiic hi* being the in- 
carnation of the accountant (Gaijanapati) of the Asuras, bom with the emL*eiif of 
ink and pen (41. ,16). On earth, he w'as the ofifspring of a butcher and a potter’s 
wife ; a butcher, perhaps, because of his unscrupulous nature and a potter’s wife, 
perhaps, because she sits with tincture and stick to draw lines on the pottery. 
Both in the Kalavilasa and the Narmamala, Ksemendra uses the worst word to 
describe the Kayastha ; he called the Kayastha ' excreta ’ (SaJqta.i. iva —Kali. V. 
45 and Purii§air iva— Narma, I. 22). Among the accessories of his job are ink, pen, 
a bag of Bhurja leaves and al pair of scisscxrs to cut ttie leaves (25). He is a 
domestic manager (Prapa grhakrtyam. 32). His friend is the Niyogin who went 
out on his duty (Karyadutam niyoginam 43). The Gfhakrtyadhipati was also called 
Mahattama (60), and the Niyogin went out as his agent to plunder the templesu 
A highly competent rogue is made by them the Paripdlaka of a temple (55*6). 
The Paripalaka is followed by the Lekhddhikdnn (74), one who would be stretching 
one hand for the money and go on writing with the other (78). GaHjadiviray the 
next link in this chain, is then exposed The Niyogin’s punishment comprehended 
starvation of cattle and breaking open and destroying houses (122); some of the 
attendants of the prime Kayasthavatara are called Dvarabhahjaka, l^umaketu and 
Grholmuka, Erasing accounts and equalising expenses with income arc then referred 
to (133-135). The last type of Kayastha described in Ch. I here is the Grama- 
divlra, Ksemendra’s exclamation in I. 146 is strikingly modem : “ O, the all- 
successful ink ! O, the all-mighty pen i " 

Tire major part of Ch. II is taken up wnth a ruthless exposing of the morals of 
the wives of these upstarts. Towards the end Ksemendra draws the picture of lire 
court-accountant, with pen struck up at his ear, and hand full with Bhurja leaves. 
The agents of this Asthana-divira are called ‘ Bhurja Bh^ttas who speaalise in 
bribe-taking. In its next, the last, chapter, a much coarser attack on the Kdyaslhas 
is launched 

The rich details of Ksemendra’s satire give us scope to envisage the whole 
range of administration over which the Kayastha O’F Kirata^ or Divira ran amok 
in his bigger manifestatioins as officers and lesser forms as agents and clerks. The 
iconography of the Kayastha painted here, ink, pen, bag of leaves and scissors, 
emphasise his writing job ; the tricks and details of havoc played by him show 
him as the keeper of documents, managing institutions and cc^lecting revenues. The 
Grhakityadhipati is the prime Kayastha ; the Niyogin is his mobile oontaa-oflker ; 
Paripalakas were his appointees for the management of institutions ; Lekhakas are 
the writers ; each village got its Grama-divira ; and at the Court also, he had his 
book-keeper, the Asthana-divira. Kayastha thus meant any government official or 
employee in general, and one in charge of revenues and accounts in particular. 

4. The name Kirata is used by both Kaemendra and KalhaiQa. 
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The word KSyastha is discussed by 6n. B. Kakati of Gauhati in NIA, VI, 3, 
p. 49. He concludes that most probably it is a non-Aryan formation Sanskritised." 
He says : '' Its primary meaning is «' a writer ’ — But though it is invariably 
associated with writing, there is nothing in the formation to show any connection 
with it If looked upon as an 01 A Sanskrit word, its meaning would be something 
like staying in a body ' which is observed in its usual connotation of a writer.” 
Sri. Kakati then gives some Austric parallels having the sound-constituents Ka, ia 
or «, and th and the vsense-set of marking, scratching and writing and com^ to the 
concluaon that Kayastha may well be a San^ritisation of a non-Aryan formation 
likV KakUhoh, 

It is not known from history that at any time a foreign community of writers 
came to be employed for writing accounts. Secondly, Kaya in Sanskrit itself means, 
according to lexicons, a mark, I-aki§a or Aiika.^ Two better known meanings of the 
Sanskrit word Kaya are ‘ Multitude ’ and ‘ Capital money — muladhana.’ Both these 
meanings of Kaya appear to me to be helpful to this discussion of the meaning of 
the word Kayastha. If Kaya is the Capital, the Kayastha may be the person who 
keeps it and its account. Aa meaning ‘ multitude ’ or ‘ corpus Kaya is on a par 
with its body-meaning synonym Sarira. Aya^ira and Vyayasarira meaning the 
corpus of income and expenditure are expressiolns used by Kaufilya (Artha^stra 
II. 6.214). If a semantic enlargement is possible from the income to the agency of 
the income. Aya4arira or AyakSya may not be an absurd designation for a depart- 
ment of the government. Kaya can be as elastic as its English equivalent ‘ body ’ ; 
Kayastha which means a government official or an accountant or a clerk may well 
bo a person ” staying in the body,” i.e. one belonging to a departmient of the ad- 
ministration. 

V. Raghavan 


5. In Tamil, w'e have the word Kaya meaning scar-mark or wound : and 
Telugu has Ghaya. corresponding to the Mahratti word Ghaya, to be derived per- 
haps from Gh&ta. In Tamil literature, Ka^ as wound occurs very late in lite- 
rature. The earlier ward Kfi>^ in Tamil, Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri Pillai informs 
me, is different and means *a ^oe added to dishes." 
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Sammyabh^a-vtjnma (in Hindi), by Dr. Babu Ram Saksena, M.A., a T.ITT. I^jb- 
lished by Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Prayag, S. 1999, pp. 256. 

This book marks an epoch in the History of Kindi Hteratrrp. because for the 
first time in the history of that Literature we have before us a ^tsuidard work on 
the whole domain of General Linguistics written by an India^i lingaistician or re- 
cognized authority. The author evinces in this book an enviable lucidity in the 
treatment of a subject which is often ridiculed as *' dull." He combines in himaelf, 
as appears from hia presentation of the subject, the art of the teacher with !he 
art of an entertaining conversationist. Only a rarely gifted person could make 
Linguistics presentable and attractive. The Hindi Sahitya Sammo.aii is to he con- 
gratulated on securing a personality like Eh. Saksena for the accomplishment of this 
arduous task. The following notable beauties of this book may be mentioned 

I. Very interesting indeed is the treatment of the " Evolution of language " 
(Chapter V). The instances given are entirely from known life; thel linguistic ex- 
amples given are all from languages already known, like Hindi and English. In no 
case should this be considered as a translation of foregn works. It is foreign works 
adapted to known conditions, which can be tlie work only of a brain. 

II. The chapters on the classification of languages are interesting far beyond 
my expectation. Generally this part of linguistics, as commonly presented in books, 
is rather dull, but the details given by the author are all short and sweet and are 
bound to interest a reader who may be an entire novice in the subject. 

III. The Xth Chapter on "mixed sounds" is remarkably illuminating on an 
item which would be otherwise repulsive to a layman. The author is to be congra- 
tulated on this adiievement, 

IV. The 12th Chapter, on "the structure of the word" throws a flood of 
light on the various aspects of this difficult theme and the amount of material pre- 
sented therein is copious, rich and pithy. 

V. The treatment of Efialectology in the Jl7th Chapter is masterly, and is a 
result 0 (f personal observations of dialectical phenomena in the country. The intri- 
cate phenomena peculiar to standard Hindi, the various forms which even 

has assumed, the interaction of standard Hindi and its dialects— all these have been 
treated with a remarkable penetration. This survey will give more knowledge of 
Linguistics to the general reader than many other works put together, written in 
foreign languagea The presentation of Dialectology in this book is so interesting 
that it reads like a novel. 

VI. The sixth Chapter on the " Basic origin of Evolution " is a mine of data 
from Indo-Ary|p, being evidently the result of the author's years and years of 
observation of Indian linguistic phenomena. In this chapter he gives a wealth of 
examples some otf which may be of use even to advanced linguisticians, e.g. 

the Tongawalla’s name for the " Science College in the Benares Hindu University " 
and STiTWfftift Univeraity." It aeems to me that a dire necesgiity will some 
day be felt for an English version of Dr. Saksena's work, for linguistic works actually 
used in Indian Colleges generally offer material from Non-Indian languages. The 
result is that students are fed up with the subject ; it never really intcrcsta them ; 
they manage to cram certain works for the sake of passing their exams. 

VIL The choice of suitable technical terms in a language is always an arduous 
task, but some of the terms introduced by the author are very happy, some of which 
may be rocntioiied below as exaix^)les 
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(1) tor ^"pitch-accent** but ^tor a vowel, —a happy differentiation from 
a single original. 

(2) for “morpheme*’ — a term more expressive than the original 
English word. 

(3) 9 p$fiY?for “Semanteme” — certainly more comprehensible than the English 
word. 

(4) f<^ “Direct case,” but for “oblique case.” 

It may sound ungrateful insolence to offer any criticism on such an epoch- 
maigjlng book, but the admirably progressive spirit of the author would love to be 
criticised In view of this, therefore, the following observations may be made in this 
connection : — 

I. The most startling shortcoming of the book is the absence of a subject- 
index. That Such a highnclass scientific work — a mine of first-rate gems in Linguis- 
tics — should be without a subject-index would be unthinkable if it were to be pub- 
lished in Europe. But what makes it even more astounding is the fact that there 
is not even a table of contents ! One could not conceive of a feature more damag- 
ing to the wide circulation of this lovely book than this deplorable incident. 

II. The 25th Chapter, being a historical retrospect of Linguistics, is by far 
the most interesting and useful chapter in the whole work. It would have been 
better for the beginner if the author had started his book with this chapter. It 
would have roused an immediate enthusiasm for the subject in the general reader. 
In fact this is the method followed by the Encyclopjedia Britannica, and, inspite of 
its evident drawbacks, it works in the long run much better than the common text- 
book method. 

III. Of the Indo-European and Indo-Aryan languages, the linguistic features 
of only a few have been given. It would have been linguistically far more interest- 
ing, if one or two unique or very remaricable phonetic or grammatical features of 
each of these languages had been given. 

IV. In the classification of languages, the description of Lithuanian is too 
meagre (p. 175). Of all European languages, it is the language which should mostly 
interest an Indo-Aryan speaker, for even at the present day it amazingly resembles 
Sanskrit in several respects. 

V. The author, while distinguishing between language and dialect (p. 102), 
has rightly pointed out one test, viz. comprehensibility. If a speaker can compre- 
hend another neighbouring vSpeech easily, without a guide or instructor, it will be 
taken as another dialect of the same language ; but there is another equally important 
test of a different dialect which the author has not mentioned, viz. unpronounceability. 
The speaker of dialect A may easily comprehend dialect B, but even a sentence of 
dialect B pronounced by him will convince the speaker of dialect B that this sentence 
is from some other dialect. So comprehen^bility and pronounceability are the two 
common features otf one and the same dialect ; comprehensibility and unpronouncea- 
bility are the distinguishing features of two different dialects while ^^both incompre- 
henciblity and unpronounceability differentiate one language from another. 

VI. The author does not seem to adequately appreciate the place of Gesture 
in language, for on p. 5 he says 

" "wsg w JnwrftfRT % w ^ ” 

Perhaps the 300 pages denoted by Wundt to the study of gesture-language have not 
come to the author’s notice. Wundt ha^ pointed out how important the part of 
gesture in many languages, such as those of Naples and Red Indians is. A few aborigi- 
nal tribes in Australia have necessarily to bum fire in the night while conversing 
at that time, for without the actual sight of gestures, their sentences remain in- 
complete. In soma primitive languages at present, there are no persoiial pronouns, 
which are indicated only by gesture, 
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VII. In the treatment of Semantics, the author has ably pointed out the fhix 
and variation of meaning ir Uie child’s lar.guage and in- various contexta But he 
has neither discussed the nature of meaning, nor the way in which it is ori- 
ginally picked up by the child. In fact the treatment of the psychological asfects of 
Linguistics in this book is rather meagre and inadequate. 

VIII. The author’s phraseology that ‘ (the theory of the origind home of 

Aryans (i.e. Indo-Europeans) being A^a Minor gets? sufficient support'' 

(p. 164) requires a little alteration. I should put ’’considerable” Wl). 

a single inscription from Boghazkoi cannot be a sufficient evident^ fur their origmal 
home being Asia minor. To establish the sufficiency of this evidence, objectiws 
shall have to be fully anticipated. On what grounds should it be maintained 
that the mitanni people, surrounded as they were by non-Indo-European people 
were mere oolonists from a disftant region ? On what grounds sliould it not be 
maintained that the mitanni people were colonists belonging to Indo-Aryans, not 
even Indo-Iranians because most of the (jods menticned thereiu are inefo Aryan, 
not Indo-Iranian ? 

IX. The author does not give ary convincing positive reasons for the substi- 
tution of ” Aryan ” for ” Indo-European.” On the one hand he points out the 
absurdity of taking Aryan as a social term, on the other hand he refers to Hitler 
and his compati’iots who dierish the word ” Ar>'an.” But he ignores the fact that 
Germans take ” Aryan ” in the social sense, the absurdity of which in matters of 
Linguistics he has himself pointed out. No doubt I fully agree with him that 

Indo-European ” is a heavier term, nor do I assert that this term is free from 
objections, but to discard a current term without adequate grxninds would be only 
to create uimecessary confusion. He refers to Jespersen’sS adoption of the term 
” Aryan.” But it should be borne in mind that Jespersen is not a philologist, al- 
though he is a general linguistidan of the highest rank. In philology he betrays old- 
fashioned tendencies here and there. When in all philological works mostly used 
by us at the present day, ” Aryan ” is confined to Indo-Iranian, to use it in a wider 
sense would be creating not only confusion, but sometimes even misunderstand- 
ing. 

X. In his treatment of phonetic change, the author exaggerates the contribu- 
tion of “Ease,” when he says (P- ^6). Certainly this 
” ease ” is a very important stage in phonetic change, but it is only one stage. 
Linguistic change is* rather like a circle, in which one stage follows another, wiiile 
sometimes the so-called stages become factors simultaneously combining to produce 
a diange. When the ” Ease stage ” has reduced a weed, the speaker finds it, in 
course of time, that the reduced word has become loo small to be expressive, so the 
stage of “ extension ” starts. Thus in Bhadrw'ahi, corresponding to Skr. hima-, wc 
have hiutBfo ” winter.” The author himself describes these extensions on p. 32, 
though he has not adequately appredated them. 

XL While the author has given excessive importance to ” Ease ” as a factor of 
phonetic change, he has almost entirely neglected an equally important factor, viz. 
Analogy. No doubt in the 15th C^iapter on the origin of the evolution of words ” 
he recognizes the value of analogy in word building, but is the part of analogy 
insignificant in phonetic change? For analogy affects not only the morphological 
aspects of words, but also their phonetic aspects. For instance, women of little 
education in the Punjab pronounce the English word “ Cinema ” as ‘ silma ’ because 
they are accustomed to another Punjabi word ‘silma’ meaning “embroidery.” If 
U. P. people pronounce the English word ” school as Iskul or S^Acu-l with a prethetic 
(I) or (a) is it not an analogical extension of their own tendency to use i^othetic 
vowel before every initial consonant group? 

Xll, A considerable portion of the 8th Chapter on the “classification of 
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rounds ” is extremely difficult for the beginner. Most of the terns given there are 
too difficult and have not been explained. In fact nearly the whole of this chapter 
requires to be re-written. * 

XIII. On p. 58 (cf p. 45) the author says that ] in PSioini's time was 
retroflex in North India, but now it is alveolar there. I do not know on what 
grounds he makes such a general statement. It may be true of certain territories 
of North India, but it is certainly not true of Punjabi, Lahnda, Western PahSri and 
Kashmiri areas, which are also a portion of North India. The in these areas 
is decidedly retroflex. 

xrv. On p. 162 the statement " anfeq jfjun *f <1^ if ^ 

^ <T?fif *ri ” requires a careful modification. 

In Indo-European the antithesis was not between Present and Past, but between 
the Present and the Aorist stems. The exan>ples misleading, 

for the corresponding original word for in the older language was, strictly 

speaking, an adjective ; only later, in some Indo-European languages, it acquired 
a secondary sense of past passive participle. The Presdnt-stem in Indo-European 
essentially stands for " durative action ” and not the present time, while the Aorist- 
stem stands for “ momentary ” or " accomplished action.” 

XV. The author has taken considerable pains (pp. 196-199) to show that a 
.^•ntence is a mere fragment and lacks in totality. I am afraid this cannot be accept- 
ed as a universal principle. If I ask my servant, ‘“Bring a glass of water,” the 
glass is brought and there the matter ends. This sentence of mine is an independent 
totality and it has not necessarily any connection with other sentences. The truth 
seems to be that there are sentences and sentences ; some have a totality, others 
not. Those which are spoken in long dialogues, or those which are abbreviated like 

JTOqj ”cited by the author, are fragmentarj^ ; others like the one illustrated above 
are a totality. 

XVI. On p. 47 there occurs' the following unattested generalization : — 

" iimraff if ^ I ” ThUi remarit 

would be accepted if established by a survey of palatals spoken in the languages 
of the whole world, or if the author implies only the languages of our own country, 
the languages of the whole of India. But even my observation of Lahnda would 
disprove this statement. For in Lahnda the palatals are not afficates, but plosives. 

XVII. About the neuter gender in modern Indo-Aryan, tlie author says ; 

" gsrrnffr, unit fifpjf if ^ iiRiPft 

It seems that my paper on " neuter gender in Bhadawahi ” (read before the Oriental 
Conference, Lahore, 1928) or my paper on ” the dialects of the Kha^li group ” has 
not come to the author's notice. In these languages the Neuter Gender has assumed 
various forms on a remarkably vast scale. The same could also be said of the 
Klia^i language discovered by me in 1940 in the North-Western Himalayas, the 
full details of which I have not yet published. 

XVIII. Tire Sikli Gianth, according to the author (p. 194) is? in the Punjabi 
language. This is not linguistically correct, for this work, on the whole, is written 
in Western Hindi with plenty of *’ Punjabisms ” therein. 

XIX. On p. 49 there oaurs a statement which requires a little alteration, for 
otherwise it may be misunderstood. It runs as follows : — 9 ^ 

wft sin ” It ^ould be so altered as to signify that in Vedic Indo- 

Aryan, comparatively speaking, the {»tch accent had not ao much importance for 
the DIFFERENTIATION OF MEANING. Otherwise the importance of pronouncing the 
right accent was very great indeed. 
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XX. The 14th Chapter, on thr “ Parts of Speech ” is a curiosity. On the 
whole, it is one of the best chaf>tcrs in the book, wonderfully informative in a short 
compress, but contains statements such as Tim ^ ^ 

cW STTR 83). Such a statement, 

in the emj^atic phraseology in which it has been expiessed, would be astrounding 
to a modem linguistidan. Of course the author could not have in mind monosyllabic 
languages like Oiinese, though he uses the word “ any language.’’ But even in 
Indo-Aryan there are hundreds of words which it is imptissible to trace to any verb. 
What verba could one find for instance, at die basis t/ Sarskrit. numerals ? Could 
we accept the ridiculous verbs which Yaska reads in them? The statement, there- 
fore, requires a little boiling down. 

XXL The author traces‘^^to 3 TfeT, is at least questionable, for V 1 A 
s + t does not normally give (h). It is this ditticulty which It'd Prol. Turner 
to trace to PIA ak§.— - 

XXII. The choied of technical terms is always a d'fticult lasiv in my opinion 
it can be efficiently done only by a Committee ol e::perls, who thoroughly discuss 
each term from various points of view before it is finally adopted. I wish a tempo- 
rary journal for the choice of technical terms' in Hindi were started, in which people 
actively interested were to take part. While full credit must be given to the author 
for his struggles to coin Hindi terms apparently single-handed, and while it must 
be admitted that many of his terms have been happily chosen. HvS pointed out above, 
there are others whidbi are questionable. For this task ol such a momentous impor- 
tance it is in fact necessary to start from a fundamental principle. The principle 
which, in my opinion, should govern the whole of such a task is that if a real popu- 
larity of Linguistics among Hindi knowing people is desired, then, as^ a rule, only 
those Sanskrit technical terms shall be adopted which have become already a part 
of Hindi literature. Obscure ancient Sanskrit linguistic terms, which are no! known 
even to Sanskritists in general should be strictly avoided, and new words coined 
based partly on New Indo-Arjan (including Perso- Arabic words actually adopted 
by Hindi) and partly on Sanskrit, the form best comprehensible to be selected. 

The following examples will illustrate Uie scope of this principle; - 

( 1 ) On p. 45 the author gives [^] as an example of The term has not 

been explained by him, nor has it been given in the Index of technical terms, where, 
however, " alveolar region ” occurs, from which we could conclude that 

means “ Alveolars.” Now although this term occurs in the Bgveda Frati- 
Sakhya, the term is too difficult to be itnderstood even by the average Sanskritiat. 
Now the above mentioned principle would require that an easily comprehensible term 
should be coined instead of an obscure Sanskrit term. Could wc find such a term ? 
The Usmania University has adopted ” for alveolars, for accord- 

ing to Dr. Abdulhaq’s EngUsh-Urdu Lexicon, is the Urdu word for the alveolar 
region, and therefrom was easily formed. I do by no means suggest 

that the author should adopt this term for alveolars, what I mean to say is that 
some such term nxjre easily comprehensible than, should be coined, if Linguis- 
tics is to exist among Hindi-knowing people. 

(2) The author uses for stress-accent. Now is not so 

diHicult as but the question is, could not an easier word be selected? For 
the above-mentioned principle would require the easiest possible word to be used. 
In ancient Sanskrit works on phonetics was often used along with 

so that described as a common phenomenon in speech, most pro- 

bably signi^d - stress," though no definition thereof is available in our ai^eiit 
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bodica At any mte, worthy of being considered as being posably an 

ea^er term. The Uamania University has adopted ” a term worthy of con- 

sideration. I wish we had a band of ‘workers with us to take statistics whether the 
majority of Hindi knowing people would comprehend or *rbe’ 

one best comprehended would be adopted, according to the principle mentioned above. 

(3) For fricatives the author, on p. 40, used though he has 

given it in the list of technical terms, only fiction ” being given. Now 

here comes our principle again. Could not a more comprehensible term be selected ? 
The Uamania University has adopted ** which is more comprehensible, a 

afEOT or a ^ word ? 

XXIII. Tfie following miscellaneous d>servations may be made about a few 
of the terms used : — 

(,1) On p. 45 a differentiation has been made between and 

tT155«?I explained, nor has it been given in the index of technical terms, 

though “ palate ” occurs, but the example of has been given as fol- 
lows 2 soft 3m mislead the beginner; 

the palatals proper and ^ ^ ought to have been mentioned under this 

heading. ( iO ), rnany languages, is not but (palatod-alveolar 

as Prof. Daniel Jones calls it). 

(2) On p. 46 a term has been given, which has not been mentioned in 

the index of technical terms. I am unable to follow the term, nor do I know how 
the reader will take it. If it stands for flapped, it is not expressive enough. 

(3) On p. 55 " Sonority ” has been rendered as but as the book takes 

the basic word ^ in the sense of a vowel, will not fit in with the literal 

meaning of sonority. A more befitting term like ^ 

searched for. 

(4) The index of technical terms renders ijuf as “quality,” but a confusion 
would arise from the use of this term in Chapter IX, in which we read “ 

8?ti: f3NI5T-»ES fik g»J I ” <P- '•*)• P'®'' phonetics quality and 

quantity are often taken as opposite terms, and the quantity of a sound is said to 
be independent of its quality, but if quantity is taken as an ingredient of quality, a 
fundamental principle of Phonetics will be violated. It seems that by^^T, in the 
title of the 9tli Chapter, is meant prominence, for in Phonetics quantity, pitch and 
stress are said to be ingredients of prominance. If this is intended, some other term 
wao required, in order to avoid confusion with quality. 

(5) On p. 44 the symbols and[aj^] have been used for [e] and (il, 
while later on have been used occasionally, and more correctly, for them. 
On pp. 53-54 tlie author himself uses the same symbols ^ ^nd arl sometimes as 

"2^4 sometimes as ’They should be symbolically and technically 

kept strictly apart. 

But the above shortcomings could in no way affect the sterling qualities of this 
‘ grand work, on the appearance of which all lovers of Hindi learning 4iould be con- 
gratulated. Pp. 173-195 of this book should be made compulsory in all higher 
Hindi Examinations, as they describe the place of Hindi in Indo-Iranian languages 
in a wonderfully illuminating manner. No Library would be worth the name with- 
out this book. 

26 . 9 * 1943 . 


SiDOHESUWAR VaRMA. 



SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF INDIAN DIETETICS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY 
OF jalebI 

flv 

I’. K. CODE, Poona. 

A systematic history of Indian Dietetics is still a desideratum. Sudi a history 
siumld include amonj? other thintis the histor>' of eadi article of Indian dial, \X‘kc 
L arian or non-vegetarian, reconstructed on the >trenRth of materials found in special 
works on Cookery^ or in works on Indian Medicine and corrob " »ted by references 
to it in Jain, Brahmanical or Buddhist works, not to say the literature in the Indian 
vernaculars^* as also Persian and other foreign literatnri' that may have birn pro- 
duced after their contact with Indian life and literature'. Siuh a study on historical 
lines will enable us to sec clearly what progress we have made in our diet since 
ancient times. Additions to our diet consequent upon foreign cultural contact will 
Ix^ clearly indicated in their chronological iX'rspectivo. This is a vast subject if we 

1. The Grltinl Siksaka by Mr>. Savitribai JosHi, Bombay, 1929. records the 
following books on the subject 

( 1 ) of Vagbhata, ( 2 ) 5PPf?f ol Bhavainisr a, ( 3 ) 

by Fade SAS'n«,‘’(4) qiSF^of (5) '»>' Yasoda Dkvi, Mi; 

by Ramabai Garce, (7) by I.aksmibai DHimNDHAK, (8) 

(Salyasodhak Press), (9) (Ahmedabad Press), flO) 

by Dattaram Pathak. (11) by Ciahgavijsnu Sri Krwacias, (12) 

by Siddha Kavi. (13) by N. R. Kadam, (M) 

(Barocki Stale Series), '15) m^ll^ (Satyasodhak Press). (16) 
by Pandit Raghunath Pkasad, 

2. Vide Marathi versified cximmentary on the BltagavadgUa called ^T1>I 

iHubli, 1925) by Rama-Vallabhadasa, p. 493 Rama-Vallabhadasa explains 
TRjfefEfjf ’’ (G5la XV^ 14) and refers to several articles of diet as follows : 

“ qgiw 3I5T #71 I S II o II «rit i 

^ ‘ qj| ’ #wi I ' m’ >?®t I WKit «n 

{5i7ff 11 II II aril sri^ ^ I ^ I xndaq i 

51 % wNI srif ^ snii II I ■< II snri 'iloft Rin atst- 

I ^rrerit «T?r gssfri i 'rit n II n iftruw i mk- 

imaifT i # ^ #7ft ^ra etc. 

Rama Vallabhadasa was born in .Jsaka 1531 a,d. 169^1 < V ide p. 3 of Intio.). ' 
He composed his in ^aka 1555 - 1633 (p. 15). 5aka 1558 

( ~ A.p. 1636) ij referred to in his work called (p. 16). doci 

not give these articles of diet. 
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attempt it at one stretdi but it would prove easy to 'pursue, if every article- of diet 
is studied separately in a historical nianner as I prc^se to show in| this paper on 
the history of one o(f the richest anct the most favourite dishes in Maharashtra 
and especially in Poona. This dish is no other than jildbl or jilUM which Moles- 
calls a “ sweetmeat ” but records no details about it in his celebrated 
Oictionary. In the Hobson- we find the following information about this 
dish : - 

“JELAUBEE S. Hind, jutebl [which is apparently a corruption of the Arabic 
zalabtya, P. zaltbiya*^]. A rich sweetmeat made of sugar and ghee, with a little 
flouf,^ melted and trickled into a pan so as to foim a kind of interlaced work, when 
baked. 

[1870 The jxnson is said to have been given once in Sweetmeats, JelABEES " 
— Chevers. Med. Jump. 1781. 

If the Marathi jiUibi lia.s its origin in the Arabic word zalabiya as mentioned 
in the above extract the (‘arly history of this popular dish can be easily supplied by 
Arabic scholars. Wliat interests me in the present paper is the hi.Uory of this 

'A. References to articles of diet may be found in Sanskrit literature in addi- 
tion to those in works on cookery or dietetics. For instance the following description 
in the DmiuyaniikaUiu or Nala Campu of TriVikramabhatta (a.d. 915 — Sec Keith. 
HSL., p. 332) will be read with interest 

(P. 97 of Nalm'ompu (IJcchvasa III), Bombay 1885] 

ww qjTwr: i fisnfe »T«Tir- 

gsf gitreriiwq;, srHtjnssi: 

?irei<Sr, sqsfsn wsnftw qftiwjns: i 

P. 250 Tile Kitchen is de.scribed as follows ; 

“ iqf^Tirraqrq; *il3Rgq 

*iS^, *1^?: «gp5ara i ” 

P. 252 — Dinner preparations on an etiortiious scale for feedi.ig the arm>’ are 
finely described : 

“ ant; afltat q^; qsin?q, nfqq;, 

fewwt ngn;, ?iai: nrannig, iaqintfnqwqnqw, 

f?qi: qtfnnRiH,, 

Vide Mrctltakafika, IV' (verse 28) — ^Vidu^aka’s description ol a house with the 
kitchen, charactcriicd by “ ”, “ 

”, 3ig;T*t: etc. 

1. Mora(hi-£nglish Dictiotmy, Bombay, 1857™ p. 318 “ oi Iilfe«il 

(Hindustani) The name of a swc'etmeal.” In the Dictionary of Hindi LanguaHt 
by J. D. Bate, (l^zarus & Co. I^ares) 1875, \\ 239 we have “ 3t^ = (f) 
a kind of sweetmeat.’ 

5. By Yvis and Burneix, London, 1900, p. 458. 

6. Steincass in his Persian-English Dictioriar>r, p. 619 notes the word Zalabiya 
A thin pancake. 
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dish and its introducticwi in Indian oiet. All the aspects of thial hianorj’ cannot bi' 
dtealt with by me owing to my limited kndwledge of the varie<l hisloncal sources* 
whidi are likely to throw st>me searchlight oa this problem. I shall, however, record 
some evidence to prove the antiquity of this dish on Indian soil for about 500 years, 
leaving it to lexicographers, philologists and historians to pursue this antiquity fur- 
ther on the strength of usages of the natne of this dish in early media val records. 

In the recently cx^mpleted Marathi Dictionary^ we have the following account 
of jUabi : - 

7. I may record here some works’ on Dietetics and Cookery- \rFKFX't CCL 

332- “ Med. B. 4. 228 '• Med. Oxi. B. 4. 228 

(dated Sariivat 1823 -- a.d. j 7A7) Med. lO 42. Plioh. 2, Radh 

32( (brhdti and laghm) Burnell 69/7. 0|>pert i007, Peters. 3,399" 

CCIl. 74 -- or Med. BL. Z<2 “ qi4.r„i5r OnAery by 

Gov. Or. Libr. Madra.'s 19" Peters. 1, tO. qiqipreft Med. 10 42 

(2098 different) Peters 4.40. — 

can, 71 - tfI«Brn^^ nn various medicaments and their preparation AK 93Z,- 
m^tW Ci^okery Bd. 983- qTf;g>TpR-Med. Quoted by the author of the *rrW^ 
AK Pref. p. 17— Mod. by '' Peters 5.540. 

.\fadrrts Dcs. Cota. XXIII (Medicine) 1918— -(Nos. 13296, 13297. 
13298) ill (iramha and 'relugu Characters by pupil of — deals 

v.'itli foods aod their propciiies. 

Madras MS* '(No. 13381) of is desciibtd vns a treatise bearing on 

Cookery (.108 pp,). It is in Canarese Charactcr.s. The work is altribiiied to 4tfr^ 
(pp. 9009-, 10 of Afadra.^ Cata. XXIII -1918). 

In ilu Govt. MSS Libraiy then* is a MS ol (No. 594 of 

J8fI9 1915) containing 89 folios. Its author is who refers to one fIOTJJ(|«!T 

in llie closing verses which rod as follows ; I 

qcBB g fWTi?i: I I ^11 ^rg qftg«ig fiwtsfw: ii 

B grrotqsi I g %g i ^ i 

BIKII 11 >4 BBBI I ti) g W i a iroBT 

^ % qiS^: aftra; iSisqr i «fl atetairg ii tft 

aft^: II 3 II 

8. Afahmdstui sabdakoki, V'ibhaga III, 1931, jrp. 1309-10. 

" fei5s ( rSt ) qwB; RsIb w.g?, 3»?t^ 

ffts B Sra qiBB ^ ew gaift ?rjb awtB 

BifB %IS3J ^wiran wTOrat Bitter agi'i. — g. fit. 3. if 3 ^ 

3n^. [ft. ” 

The refere.nrc f5l. 3. '*3 C” d’e above- extract moans page 413 of 
Part I by Mrs. Savitribai JosHi, published by Tukaram Pu.idalik Shetye. Madha- 
vabag. Bombay 4. P. 5444 On page 413 the methods of preparing two kind’- 
(i( are giv^en. These two kinds are : 
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in — f. a rich dish. (An article of diet made of flour, lemon juice, 
Rheie, curds, sugar etc. and -having a circular shape), Jilein is an old form of the 
word. [Hindustani — Jalebi, filftn].” • 

It would thus be seen that the extracts from the lexicon?? recorded above give 
no| usage of the word except the one of a.d. 1870 recorded in the Hobson-Johson. 
It is, therefore, necessary that an attempt should be made to record some usfages^ 
of the word jilabl and its other forms with a vjew to study the antiquity of this 
|X)pulari<^ dish in Maharastra, which is closely associated with all important 
social functions and ceremonies, attended with dinners. The Marathi Encyclopaedia 
viz.*Qic Jndnaki^sa by Dr. S. V. Kelkai* contains no aiiicle on Jilahi though in the 
Hobsm-JabsoH w'e find such an ariicU^ a.s fxnnte^d out by me already. 


(1) and (2) which ripe plantains arc ptninded and mix- 

ed up with flour etc. 

5^e also by Ravaji Sridhai (ioNDHi.KK XK. Poo-ui < p. 96). Pp. 33 31 

f>i' ibis bm)k are devoted to 

9. There isf a Hindi MS of Pakasdstra in the Govt. MSS Library (No. LoOl 

of 1891-95) folios 18. On folio 16 of this MS two methods of preparing 3i%#r 
arc described ( “ m 31^ ” “ 3T«I ” ) 

The MS appears to be about 200 years old. I am unable to fix the chronology of 
this w'ork as I have not analysed its contents. 

10. My friend Prof. Siddliesw^ar Varma of Jammu (Kashmir) informs me in 
a letter dated I9th March 1940 : 

“ \Vc have throughout upper India a sweet, very' popular indeed called jalebi 
( ). Our jalebi isf not a dish, it is a sweet sold at the confectioner's shop. It 

is prepared by using up thin flour and sugar and fried in ghee. It is not confined to 
any fcsti\’e occasion ; it could be eaten on any day. Pandits on this side translate 
the Sanskrit word as for the for the ear almost 

exactly resembles the form of Prof. Varma also reports that he is not 

awrare of any references to in Indiail medieval literature or the Persian 

and Arabic Literature. 

Two other friends from Bengal and Karuatak respectively have been kind 
enough to supply the following information about jalebi: (1) Dr. D. C. Sirkar, 
M.A., I^i.D. writes under date 1-5-1940 (Calcutta) “ I think you are right in 
connecting jilabi w'ith an Arabic word. I do not know any use of the word in 
Sanskrit or Prakrit literaturt*. This particular sweetmeat, however, appears to be 
popular in different parts of India. It is very popular in Bengal and is known in 
different parts of the province avS fUebi, jilipi, jtldpi, zeldpi etc. The Bengali idiom 
jildpir pcec (or pdk) meaning the tortuous folds of the jilipi — crookedness is pro- 
verbial. It is made of flour and paste of mash, kaldy, tldf (a kind of pulse). The 
mixture of the t\\c» ihing.s is then mixed with some water ; a little of the mixture 
put into a cocoanul-?>hcll bowl and let tlirough its hole into boiling oil or ghee w’ould 
make the thhig whidi is next put into sugar lx>iled wHth water. This is jilipi. 

It is quite well known in nx)dcrn Bengali literature.” 

^2) Dr. A. P, Karmarkar, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D, of Dharwar writes under date 
27-3-1940 : ** fUahi is airrent in all the parts of Kar.natak. It is also called Jilibili 
in Mysore and some of the other parts of Kamatak, It is also pronounced as 
Jilabilu, Jilebi, fillebbu (cf. Kittel's Dictionary). In the Tamil lexicon published 
by the University of Madras the word isi said to be current in the Tamil country 
as Jikpi. Further it is said to have been derived from Hindi Jalabi ( which seems 
to be die same is Zalalmi) 

I think the above reports regarding the popularity of fedebi in Kashmir Kar- 
natak, Bengal are sufficient to establish its hold on the poplar palate in India. 
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The Peshwa period^^ of the Marp*ha hij^tory bristles with references to dinners 
given to Brahmins {Brdrnana-bhojafia) with dak^kid as enjoined by the Hindu dhnr 
masdstra and we are likely to get some refert^ces to jilabi in the atvonnts and ex- 
penditure of these dinners found at timers in the records of the Peshvvas between 
A.D. 170D and say about a.d. 1818, the year which heralded the Biitisii advent in 
India. Any references prior to a d. 1700 would, therefore, lx; ver>’ useful for my 
present inquiry and I request the scholars of Mahara^tra to record them from any 
sources^^ whatsoever. 

In the lexican called tlie Rdjavyavahdrakosa^- b'^ Raghunatlmi>ant Hanumante 
composed about a.d. W76‘77 or immediately thereafter we find no 'fo'ence to IHsbi 
in the section called Bhon^yavmga. This omission need not, howev r. lead ^ to 
suppose that Jilabi was unknown in India in the 17lh century' as W’U bo seen from 
the following evidefnee from a Sanskrit work on Cookery represented by a rait' MS 
in the Govt. MSS Liberary at the B. O, R Institute. Poona. T>i»s MS was copied 


11. In a letter of Raghunathrao Peshwa dated 16th March I75v ,Ft\shtva Daitar 
Selection 19 — Letter No. 2) he prescribes the treatment of Brahmins during summer 
season. They are to be given footwear and fans. They should also be given 
buttermilk, rice mixed with curds, s>aip prepared liom raw mangc^es'. When 
mangoes ripen they (Brahmins) should be served with a special dinner of mangoes 
{dmra-bhojana) , Musk melons should be given lo them.- P, D. IS Letter No. H 

of 4-2-1752 mentions < 10 maunds) ^ 

ordered for the Mufrja eoiemonv of Madliavarao Peshwa Letter No. Ill mentions 
?5[f, -Letter No. 175 of 23-6-1761 and gt^n 

Letter No. 177. ^ ' sent to King Sh^ui. 

,12. Regarding reference to food in the Mahdbhdrata .see C. V. Vaidya’s 
Mahdbhdrata-upasetmhma (in Marathi) 1922 pp. 355*379. Mr.. Vmdva notes somi* 
articles of diet such as *{!3r, di#, 

d^, dtJITfr ( Probhited ) dK?r, dg, 3dlf, 3^ , 3fd, 

arjJT, fdfe^d etc. He quotc.s the followiiiK verse from, ^^ffdddd!, ( 

): — “ flRT-dW fl'dldt I II ” 

13. Ed. by K. N. Sane, pp. 135-177 of Sivacantrapradlpa, B. 1. S. Mandal, 
Poona, 1925. This lexicon contains ttm sections viz. 

SWdd, Wffddd, Jddd, dOddd. •' was composed <or 

Shivaji the Great and contains a go(xl list of words then airrent in Maharfi>tra. 
Verses 80 and 81 of tlie refer to the culinary department and persons : ' 

sociated with it as follows : 

“ 3T«r dRds^ dftmfefr i 

dT*dne?dId dRIofto dfug-ll C® II 
5^^:, diwff 5 I 

wg fesN fd5ig=ed% II « 1 II 

verse 86, refers to drinks and eatables 

“ dWdi t %fl CTI d 5H5#fT: I 

5 irat wm; ii « s ii 

Cf : diMld^ Verses 77 

3Ti^: dfsiftwi II II ” 
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in Saihvat 1734 ~ a.d. I(f78 and consequently the date of composition of the 
original may be inferred U> be earlier than say a.d. 1600. This work on paka^asitrifi* 
not only mentionB the name falebi describes in detail the method of the pre- 
paraticm of the dish which seems to be almost identical with the modem method 
in material particulars as the following vert^cs will show 
Falh 14 of MS No. 914 of 1887-91 
“ 3i«r f 

rjferir- 1 

'{ ) ii 

qtennr # fT& ii 

M. MS .N<J. ‘♦a'i of 1887-91 in itw Govt. MSS Library is called <nq;?!r?I 
in the catalocuc. It consists of J8 folios. It beRina II II 9l*r 

SPOT II 3!^ I tfjspnropJlrn;!, ii 

?Ri% iw% ?% i-qftd ii etc. 

The MS ends : “ II II II 

qq*ft qKt4«i gi i 

This copy wai^' made at a place called Karraavatl which needs to be identified. The 
MS is full of s. The preparations described in the work may be briefly 

indicated: - 3T«RTJirW5'»ir: (folios 1-2) ; m (fo). 2); m (fol. 3); 
?jqi; ( fol. 3-4 ); qiq-fgniT: ( fol. 4-5 ); quraitni: ( fol. 5 ) ; qtftJ^igair: ( fol. 5 ) : 

(fol. 5); qgsgrf^qng^: (fol. 6): ijftqq: ( fol. 6 ) ; qi^iqilSf ( fol. 6 ) ; qs^: (fol. 6): 
Tsq^t (fol. 7); qHq; (foi. 8); ^nr^q ( fol. 8 ); Rl<3<4f| ( fol. 8 ); qidqrfl 
(fol. 8); (fol. 8); (fol. 9); a^qj: (fol. 10); %q(qqq: 

(fol. ( fol. 12 ); qqtSpiRqq: ( fol. 12 ); ( fol. 12 ); vSWqft 

( fol. 12 ); ( gqfrrqiT ) ( fol. 13 ); ( fol. 13 ); SPJJT*: ( fol. 13 ); qf^qfesi 

( fol. 13 ); ( fol. 14 ); ws: ( fol. 14 ); ( fol. 14 ) ; ( fol. 14 ): 

qng: ( fol. 15 ); ^^ITiqT: ( fol. 15 ) ; ) ( fol. 15 ); tqiqf; 

( fol. 15 ); ( fol. 15 ); ^Riqil ( fol. 15 ); ^oiqi^aqi: ( fol. 15 ); oSlO ( fol. 16 ); 

4fl41<H[>(UqiK!l<q: (fol. 16); (fol. 15); (fol. 17); 

%BqR: ( fol. 17 ) ‘ 5^ STOTOt 9W aqjq^t 

( fol. 17 ); qtgi ( fol. 17 ); 3ir?(g»rr: ( foi. i? ); anqrjjf) ( foi. i7 ); qnmsjpfftgjnt: 
( fol. 17 ); sfiia^cgsii: ( foi. 17 ); f qtqi # ^q5«ra#g<qf: ( foi. 17 ); ( foi. is ); 

q>^ril'tK»ywii: (fol. 18); qifejWig (fol. 18) ; — ^Thc MS begins with the statement 
" 3W »(q i i l ftl|q.<»l .” This RflRUJT evidently ends on folio 17 where we find the 

statement Poewibly the correct name of the work 

of which the MS represents a fragment. 

15. Wheat flour corresponding to maida used in modern preparation of jilab't. 

16. Sour curds are added to obtain fenneniation of the mixture. 

17. Tlie roixmiit cover ( now substituted by a special 
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mi fen 3% \ 

nr 5 

PIT 

These versies appear to me to be important as I am not aware of any earlitr descrip- 
tion of this dish in any Samdcrit treatise. Perhaps students of Indian Medical 
literature will be able td discover some references to chis dish f*nrr works com- 
posed say after a.d. lOOO. As' these verses ocair in a MS of a \\oi on Co 'ferj 
having the name iy>9guT€tftlift (folio 17) the work itself must !;ave been com- 
posed say before a.d. 1600. We must now trace the antiquity ct filahi befon a.p 
1600. 

In a Jain work called the Friyunikarmjipa-Kaihd*- by Jinasur* <‘umposed ear 
lier than ad. 1600 we find a long passage describing a dinner given by a u 

a rich merchant. 51%^ is mentioned in this passage among the vaijou-. eatables 
served at this diner. I shall, reproduce this passage hert'( as it gives us an idea of 
the dinner served to the guests . 

fViges 2S-29 of Prof. Kapadias Edition of 
“ CRT: 


18. The circular sliape ( ^?<rrtT.Pr ) remains the same evei» in the modetn 
preparation. 

19. Possibly it was called so on account ol its resemblance to the 

circular shape ol a <u- ear-ornament. 

20. and appear to me to be Sanskrltized terras 

which in itself is a corruption of Arabic Zahlbiyu or Persian ZaFibiya accord 

ing to Hohsofi'Jobsun as we have noted already. 

21. Tile last verse' describes the tonic virtues of this rich disli. Even now it 
is the practice of iOme gymnasts to eat T5I?5#1 occasionally. 

22. Edited by Ibof. H. R. Kafadia, Sheth Devacliand Lalbhai J. P. Fund 

Series No. 80, Surat, 1932. In the Intro. Prof. Kapadia states that fwa^ura vas 
the pupil of Vi^UxTujasuri (p. 10). Vi^laraja had many pupils, one of whom com- 
posed a on ia Vikrama Sarhvat 1512 a.d. J456. 

fitiosum must have lived say between Saihvat 1512 { A-D. J456) and Saihvat 1600 
( ~ A.D, 1514) or rather between a.d. 1156 and 1500. If the farts legarding Jina* 
sura’s guru mentioned by Prof. Kapadfa ai^ correct the date of 

must lie between ad. 1400 and 1500 and conisiequently the rcfcretice to in 

this work is earlier than say A.D. 1500. 
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aif-^sn aif 

=snM 55n-sn3pij{ 55if I?# TO m f^ i ^ 

sM apRfl, ^ f^>i5 f# 5ii^ Ml I TOirfen 

iw#!, %l%3 sftfl 317^ I a^g ^3, 

"p^t 5f>5 -41113, 5ftg 4137, ?R®r3, »1T??3, 3141 311553, g?af 3 !i51 ^ <4141 
4l5wfin, % 3iSm? 3? 3Tg fsm®! 41at? i ir^j^wwlawfetif-w <^: <Tft%f4ai: i 
341 gs3i4t 3(41 4141, asft 4141 "iftilwai i aa: au^aiflla 5iigi3?a la <ift%f3aii, i 
aat m »flat ^ 4r^, flTl3-4l3Jfl-3te41-'ii33 a53i, gi wl 5 i«r 3 ^ ?i?at ^ 
4141 3l|4 giOTt vnoTi *ift3t, % %53t alql ^fsit qjniiRst tigif gg: a«Ri(ih 
( ^ui ) |433 i 41*3 aft^r al3i 'itslaftial 41aaft3i 3:§3il 41 gwt sRa aft^i ^aiaaf 
ai3ai f453t aga li^iaaria , aa; 5fl53i alaafaf, ( aiSi ai4 

3531 ) epttaia^ a53f wt arf a4t f4»3t i %3ifa«iaRi atoi^-ai^-ast^^Hra 
3ft3f4ani 3ifa5faa aiai 33t«.a4; 53*4 3531353 qft%f3ag 1 3 ?% aa 

fuaa: aiFa; g^iftaa. 1 3 % > 31 :^^ aia-. 1 a^i aPiaii alaiii, — | aPt^a; 1 3iaa4 alsR 
aiaRT assart 1 atfae^-l afJrfe ! aiaa a, at aa aaag RaisTaara^ 

afiliaa, 1 aaaiat gait 341al5p3!i4i 1 ” 

l‘he above extract containing the reference to jalebi occurs in a work of about 
A.D. 1450 and if this chronology is correct \vc muy safely say that this dish was 
current in India in the 15th century and Ini'^ been getting popular in an increasing 
degree during the last 5()0 years. 

In a Sanskrit work on Dietelicr? called the Bhojanu-KHtuhald-" which belong.' 

24, Cf. the ^*t3Tdr^P^ Section of ihe HawsuviUha of Hamsanuttliii (G. O. 
Series, Baroda, 1937^ p. 228 The vegetables mentioned arc 

(4tfMT), *«Tl, 4l3ia41, 375 M, 32155 , 

^313, g54t<E5?, (.Itlici articles (il rtiot :-- 515’TRlf4 ( t4553IH 3.3;5I?'5; 3.<3^3i05lll; 

5f^cllf4, 3134, gft3.I:, 32311:, 3tt2t:, f303f: ( =4% in Maialhl di sci ibi d as 
3fi551lf43 |13^i^31: g55l(^l43t: ), 5553;i;, <11^33:, JTtK:, fjjf., 

«33f3l3, 3:34t3>55lf4, snatfSt, Tllfl 3i55lf3. 515^ , 3351, SfST, 3li^I<9l, Jn%35lf4: 
Lise of bclel-iiul alter dinner ; “g55I5^55ig[5}35Bgf ifl^alf.g 5ncfl3:55g'«I^ft553^g<Jtfi- 

gitfi'llft 3I333Sl3®lf4 ” On p. 317 the definitions of the three articles of 
food viz. and are reewded as follows : 

“ «<i5ig3R3t45P«i4til3d 55i g55if^fftra: ?fl^33i: ” “ 5i3Sift3tfiragf3f5[i«% 
fgf^ l3I%«3234ftR 3* ^14 3iI33t 5lfe?JI, ” 

*' 3rii35t1^i35i firtiri 3rii^viF43iK3f43^l3il^3<wf3 3 ai ^ ” 

25. Vide MS No. 594 of 1899-191.S ( ) which is dated 

Saka 1725 a.d. 1803 ( “ 31% 3f4dsi4t 3R 43551^ %3 fiJiI ^g^l ^- 

31^ ?3 W: 513tiH5PIflg ’’ ) The wark contains about 59 prakaroftas as follows : — 
(1) 4t313f3f4, (2) 3I53,(3)«,3i3I53, (4)t%f33iaj, (5)gilI31!3, (6)gCTl!3, (7) 
feWM, (8) *13K, (9) (10) g3, (11) m, (12) (13) 3m, (14) <633)31^, 
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to the 17th century we find a deaaipiion of jilobi and the method of its prepara- 
tion as follow's : — 

Folio 20— 

swfi^ qftnnilsf n 

f5!R«rt ^1^ era awptftei i 

leuwm ^ ^t3|ai ti^ It 

ami^ ww^weiq i w il ^ er ^i = gam i 
fRreff5ifej^?n^ Hra^ an. ii 
«rft«Twt >ift«nRr araaas^ ^1^ I 
ga: gapawi ii 

af ^niit ?at*ft3i Riawi% 351 % 1 
!B%T^ g»f^ ^ tl 

irat jsfeaRi*ii( gfeiit^rass^f I 
vnjifeE^t ^ II ^ far^ 

(15) 4ira, (16) (17) 151511?, (18) ?<k, (19) 'Erafi;, (20) (21) sira, 

(22) gsi, (23) ?1?, (24) glOa, (25) 51^, (26) (27) ^•. (28) (29) #111- 

(30) 51%5r, (31) nanif^l, (32) SBlf^?, (33) jm, (34) (35) ft tdftiai , 

(36) Fprapg, (37) a?, (38) Rtpfla, (39) ?a, (40) (ii) ig, (42) gy, -(43) ?i%a, (44) 
ag, (45) afa, (4® aa, (47) (48) i^ir-sa, (49) iMmwwna, (so) ^aln- 

(51) 3Fa!(g5ifg (52) ataaaia, (53) Jiraaaiaarfst, (54) atatrariar, (55) alsR- 
511>R:, (56) at^, (57) a^, (58) aia]at|lKliSl, (59) 15^5. This work, mentions 
aiUl?I51 (of aiaftra —leth Century) folios 2, 45 ; ( fo), ,3 ) ; iHaE 

iioi. 3); aatauftaia (fo). 4) ; fisiraR f(<>i ii): atnaR (to). ,i7) ; 

(foi. ,17) ; ifoi. 2.5); %a^i (fci. 26) ; ai^doi. 28); a^sf^Wra 

(fol. 36); laliaaR: 'fol- 53); »Tta: (fol. 65 1; SiaWiaft (fol. 82); s-TFiaft 
(34) (fol. 77). 

The CatalogMt of Tubingen MSS (1899) p. 71 describt-s a MS ol ihe Bhofanu 
Kutuhala by Raghunatha, son of Anantadevadaya ( Pariccheda I). Burnell (p. 73) 
had no good opinion about tlie author of this work as he observes : - “ iht* pedant 
who compiled this absurd bo<^ was a native of Semth India and lived late in the 
17th or in the beginning of the 18th ccntur\’ a.p." 

See also p. 7488 of Tanjare MSS Cola. Vol. XVI, 193.3 of iTl3riT|.f|5^ 

Nos. 11238, 11239, 11240, 11241, and 11242. MS No. 11238 is said to have been 
“ writutm about 1750 a.d.” MS. No. 112.37 is ttf attributed to Nala. 

It was printed in the Kashi Sans. Series in 1915. 

26 Cf. Page 35 of Mulk Raj Anano's '* Curries and other Indian Dishes 
London 19^- "a deep iion pan (or Karahi) for frying jalehis. pukora?,' etc.” On 
p. 104 the author gives the recipe for jalebi : 

Materials : il) 1 lb. ordinary white flour, (2) j- lb whole meal flour, (3) / lb.. 
granulated sugar, (4) 1 lb lard, (5) A few gold or silver leaves, (6) some rose waUf . 
£teil the sugar in a little water to make a thicic Syrup. Knead the flour together 
with the water to form a baiter. I.4iave it for a day or two till it becomes sfmr. 
TTiea mix in half a pound of aiiole-raeal fkair. Melt the I^d in a deep pan. When 
the lard is boiling pour the batter into whatever shape il is desired to make the 
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The forejBioing versejs bear close resemblance to those from the MS ol the 
Pakasastm (dated a.d. 1678) referrini^ to the preparation and properties of jilabi 
disfi. In so(me respects they are an «improvement on the earlier verses. It is quite 
possible that our author Raghunatha had before him these earlier verses as would 
appear from the parallelism of an objective character noticeable between the two 
passages. 11 this indebted less of Raghunatha is accepted we may be not wrong in 
assigning his work to about 1700 a.d. I have, however, proved elsewhere that the 
work was comiK>se?d before a.d. 1680 or so by this author, who was an intimate 
friend of Saint Ramadasa and lived betw^een a.d. 1640 and 1712. Raghunatha uses 
ahnost modern Marathi names for some of the articles of diet described by him. 
Theses articles are too numerous to be recorded in this paper but they furnish us 
with a comprehensive basis for a historical study of Indian dietetics. They ah^) 
raise our curiosity to know wbat articlCvS of diet w'cre current in different parts of 
India in different centuries of the Christian era and even before the Christian era. 
I'o satisfy this curiosily we must record lists of such articles of diet from different 
dated sources. Thf)Ugh this w'ork is btjyond the scope of my present paper I shall 
record here a list of articles of diet current in the Maharasfra in the 13lh century 
based on (he LUararilra’' a Mahatiubhava text of the 13th century.-'^ This list as 
prepared from the published edition of this w'ork is as follows : 
i T). 

5*1 I, 39, Ill, 91. 1\ , 12 ( ), 

I, 1.3, JT13, 1 IV, 13). 

iniftKna, 

( *113, III. 1. 

3^ »n3, III. ; 3<T »n3, iv, 4 b. 

4Tr3, in, II. 7.3 ( m3 tff^ar) 
artfira m3, IV. 12. 1,3. 

m!T, IV, 15, 

" mcTRi maS I ” n . 21. 

I, (). 

I, H; at^to!;, 1. 20; JIl. M, IV, 8. 

through a coconut shell with a hole at the bottom. (The ahape of the 
Jalebi is usually round. When one side of it is filed turn it with perforated spoon 
and drop the Jalebi into bcnling synip and leave for about five minutes. Then lift 
it out and put it aside in a dish. Sprinkle over it a little rose water to give the 
jalebh a nice flav^our. De*Qorate with gold or silver leaves.” (It is of interes^t to 
note here that the fronli.s piece of the above book is a picture of Radha in the 
Kitchen repioduced from a Rajput painting in the Lahore Museum). 

27. Ed by H. N. Nkne. Nagpur. Part I (1936) : Part II (1936); Part HI 
(1937) ; Part IV (19;i7). 

28. Compare the following list of fruits and arLick> of diet recorded in Chinesi 
MS (M A.D. 934 . Page 333 of Bulletin (School of Ori. Stuch^es. l^ndon) 1940 — 
Vol. X. Pt. 2. (1) Walnut, (2) persimon, (3) elm seeds, (4) grape-vine, (5) water 
melon. (6) pumpkin, (7) cucumber, (8) white gourd. (9) calabash or bottle gourd. 
(10) lotus, (11) quincY, (,12) wild raspburry, (13) lotus root, (11) w'ater-cheslnut. 
(15) refined sugar, (16) raw sugar, (17) taro juice expressed fromi the pounded 
leaves ot a w^ater-melon will, if rubbed on the scalp cause hair to gnaw w^here none 
was before. ... *' the seeds and root of the lotus plant, if eaten after being stored 
for a thousand years will prevent hunger and so etherealize the body that it is 
able to fly in marv’cllous fashion.” (article on ” dated Chinese I>ocuments in the 
Stein txillection ” by Lionel files.) 
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I- 18. 
aiWta, I. 18. 

fCft, I. 18: n«n!it3ifir3r (iv, sn. 

atf, I, 44, 

I. 44. 

P, I. 49 : n. 15. 

<n^, tHos, n, ii : iii, 109, 'ft'stf, p ,'12 ; "Tfiit, 

III. 36, tjsiit 4ir% «II% III, 36. 

. ts, II, IS. 

iNi II. 19. 3 i4 ^ iti(, II. 26, 

II, 19; (IV. 43), 

n. 26 : II, 4.S. 

( ) <i(^, ( ;iinfift% ) an^, 11. 29. 

Slit, II. 29 : sift ant «t?, II, 48 ( ^Rlt IR ) sift UI. 62. 

( ) gq. H, 43. 

II. 44, 46 

!T%5«T, II, 47 . ( »I{l>TPTft ) 5«I, III, 3. 

3^, n. 5,s. 

^ (siifti HI. 2, 

ijjflsww (=g2*ai ), III, I 
^qit qiq, III. 7. 
gssi ftOiiiftiii siNnftqii, iii, ii 
(niqtiritt, gffsitt '. ill. I I 
(’f^fqfta) iW, III. 29. 

^ST, 111. 21 

'eS, trt?, Ill, 24 ; tfttf qfif, nr, 27. 

^qois;, ^ qHr tt, ifst in 21. ^ nii ri7i 
51«ll, 111. 27. 

nRjrai q®, wijisn ni»g, in, 32, 

5ir« Bifftn ( ggrtit int •(Iqit^l ), iii. 10. 
utt in. 41. 

S^fin, ni. 41, 
qiftjn, in, n. 
aiqireS, in. 41 : IV, .64. 

5915, III, 41. 
tq. III. 41. 
flwt, in, 41. 

5115 111. 41. ( ijifttft wf ura qfw t* 8 ^, "dftt ) 
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IV. 14 ; 55ffarT <nf 3^ (HV, 52) ; 

ftsti, III. « 

III, 51. 

gssrff, m, 44. 

•ja, If, HI, 54 : 

#3ft ni, 41. (IV. .'■>5). 

( %5{t, ), 111. 54. 

WR 3Sl5r. III, 5fi. 

,» III, 57. ( m — ?t>»i^ — aria ^ *ftRT — 'spl 

); OIV, 14 i. IV. 26. 48 (3ljW IV. S3. 

Jfte III, 7,3. 

III, 76; (IV, 48). 

III. 80 ; «[%, Sltfil^ *(%, III. SO - 

g<T, 111, 81 ; 51SIR 37|re l>55[, 111, 99. 

%3I, III. 9.3. 

atftpf, III, 94 ; (IV, 43). 

^^tRii %a, III, 116 ^); III. 117 - V^i*if iv. ,57. 

( *II34t% ) JIT. 119, 

aiHH ( ), (HI. 119). 5511,^,^111.119; 

^ig^^ ( 'fMf, «Mf ) , IV. 7. IV. 15. 

I\'. II. 

^aNi («RiNi ) «m«i, IV. 11. 

<nKW, IV. 11. 1.5. 

), IV, 12. 

?te »ftB, IV. 14. 

IV, 1 1 : 

4IIR, IV, 14. 41Wift IV. 43 
R«I, IV, 14 

<lisq1t I IV, 431 , ( mantfi tug ) 

irtt, aiOT, IV, 48. 

>lj, IV, 51. 

aif^, IV. .53 (Cf. srifU —HI. 119' 

5 «r, gf, "c*. iv, 53. 

HW, IV, 54, 

IV, 01 ( w Hiftift ) 

29. Saint Ramdas (17th Century) refers in hiS Dasabodha (XVIII, i. 9, 10. 
11) to some articles of diet such as SMI, €m%, M, *rthr, (iRt, 
etc. while describing the naivedya before certain gods, 
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The articles of diet as we find them mentioned in the Lilacaritra of the 23ik 
cmtury make it clear that the Mahami 9 tra diet has not undergone any material 
changres so far as major articles of average diet are concerned. Of course the dish 
fiUiln is not to be found in the foregoing Kst,*though, as we have recorded above it 
makes its appearanioe in the articles of diet in the middle of the 16th century in 
Gujarat.3® We must tlierefore, investigate at what stage of our contact with 
foreigners the dish /thin has been picked up by us and made our own. 


30. The author of the LildcttrUra (Part II, p. 49) shows some acquaintance 
with the Gujarati language of the 13th oentuiy as the foUowing extract show® 

tpft fJ Ifisl : Iknw : ^1*1^ ^ <133 ; JTOITft ( ) 

WJ»teR: II^U" 



THE RAKSASA-VIVAHA AND THE PAISACA-VIVAHA 

By 

L. STERNBACH, Bombay. 

It is well known that Ancient Indian Legislation present all the forms of 
marriage—the last two of which were the Rak^asa-vivaha and the Paiv^ca-vivaha— 
as being in use during the period of the Smrtis’ validity, 

• These forms of marriage, although included in the Dharmasastras, were most 
probably relics from ancient times, when capture w’as a common form of marriage. 
Probably in the times when the Dharmai^astras were of v^alue these forms of mar- 
riage were already, from' the point of view of law, no longer permissible. 

The task of this short paper will be to prov'e on the basis of legal rules, found in 
the Dharmasastras, that, although in one place the Dharmasastras mention the 
Rak^asa- and the Paisaca-vivaha, in another they do not permit the use of them. 
Of the most important law-sources, the Rak.^sa-vivaha and the Pai^ca-vnvaha 
are quoted in Manu (Mn.), Yajnavalkya (Y.), Baudhayana (B. ), Narada (N. ), 
Apastamba (Ap.), Vasi§tha (Vas.), Vi§nu (Vi.l, Brhaspati (Brhj), Harita (Har.), 
Deivala (Dev.), ^^ahkhayana (^ahkh.), Kautily'a’s Arthasastra (K.), Asvalayana- 
Grhyasutra (Asv.), Mahabharata (Mbh.), Vatsyayana’s Kfima^utra (Kam.), and 
Pah ca sfiy aka f Pane. ) . 

1. The F^aksasa form of marriage (also called Ksatra) is ' a marriage by cap- 
ture’' says ^safikh, (IV-6), briefly. What is meant by “capture” according to the 
ancient jurists we can see from other Smrtis. 

Capture is a “forcible abduction” savs Mn. (Ill-.'il), G. (IV-12), Vas. (1-34), 
IV (11120-8), Vi. (XXIV-25). N. (XIl-43), K. (1112), Mbh. (XIII-44). Y. 
(I-fil), Pahe. (by Schmidt 529) and similar Ap. (11, 15. 12. 2), Asv. (1-68), Kam. 
( 31, 231), Har. tVir. Samskaia 856). Dev, (Vir. Sams. 857). Abducted must be 
the maiden say Mro (111-33), Ap. ill 5. 12, 2). N. (XII-431. Mbh. (XXII-44), 
l^arlc. (by Sk'HMUvr 529), Har. (Vrr. Sarhs. 857), Dev. (in Vir. Sams. 857), who will 
be wedded (Mbh. XIII'44) He who takes her away is tier suitor, bridegroom is the 
saying of some Smrtis like Mbh. (XIII 44). Kiim. (31-231), Vi. (XXIV-25), Vas. 
(1-34), Asv. (1-6-8). This suitor or bridegroom was obliged after the abduction to 
proceed with the nrarriage according to Kam. (31-231). The forcible abduction 
could take place at night according to Pane, (by Schmidt 519) from the house, 
(home) of the maiden, or lier father’s hou.st‘, according to Mn. (111-33) md Pane, 
(by Schmidt S19), or from a public garden, \vhen the maidtm was going there 
(Kam. 31. 231). <vr from a \nllage, when she was going to another village (Kam. 
31. 231), that is from one village to another according to the commentator of Vatsya- 
y ana's Kamasutra (31, 231). 

Tliost' are the issenMia nefiotii of the Rak^.^^a-vivalia, But tlie Smjlis give 
often in the slokas (which concern this form of marriage) a kind of commentary as 
to what must Ix’ undcrstcKxi by the expression “ forcible abdurtiotn.” From these 
sc‘ntences it can be st'cn that the! abduction was not allmved to be symbolical but 
liad to be real. 

*rhe capitor was obliged when capturing a maiden from a house to break open 
the house of her kinsnten or guardians, according to Mn. (111-33) and Pafic. (by 
Schmidt 529) and wage war, as Y. (1-51) and similarly Dev. (Vir. Sams.- 857) ver^’ 
, well declare on her i:uarclians (K^; 3Jl, 231) that is, according to Jayamahgala com- 
mientator on VStsy^yana’s KSmasCltra the protectors of the women (Jayamahgala 
to KSm. 31, 231). It Is clear that the expression “guardians” must be understood 
to mean also her father (Ap. II-5, 12, 2) or her kinsmen (Mbh, XIII-44, Mn. III-33, 
Ap. 11-5, 12. 9. Vas. 1-34. Ai5v. 1-6. 8). The expre.^sion found in Y (1-61) “wage 
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war” meanj.', according to Ap.. (11-5 12. 2). Uial Uie captoi had lo inerconw; tJje 
guardians. Vas. (1-34) is of the opinion that they i.u the guaidians had lo bi? 
destroyed by force of arms according to Kan^ (31, 231) attacked, according to Har. 

( Vir. Sarhs. 856) attacked and chastised. This i? not cruel enough K>r the legis 
iators. They rule that in this “war” the guardians, in the wnfusion (Pane, by 
Schmidt 529) must be killed, aca>rding to Kam. (31. 231), Mn, (III 33). Asv. \U\ 
8), Pane, (by Schmidt 529), and beheaded, according to Asv. il-6. 8) and Mbh. 
(XIII'44), or at least wounded ac(x>rding to Mn, (111-21), or violently ust^d, ac 
cording, to Pane, (by Schmidt .529). That this captare was a r al capture :‘nd not 
a .symbolic one results from that ciraimstancc that the girl had i <..y mit, aa^wd 
ing to Mn. (111-33) and to wc-p, according to Mn. (111-33), Mbh. vXllI 1. ’, and 
Asv. (1-6, 8). It can be admitted, however on (he contrary, tha. the cries of a 
girl might be a proof that this abduction was a symbolic one. becausi* the ' tii s had 
only to symbolise the resistance of the gid. 

2. The Paisaca form of marriage is a marritige basi'd on the deception of tiic 
girl as y. (1-61) states veiy well. Similarly .^ahkh. (IV 6) dehnes i.,s form of mar- 
riage by saying that the Paisara form ef marriage takes place ihrougij 
Har. (Vir. Sarhs. 858) ust^s the expression based u|><m want of care.” Only these 
somret’s give such a dcliniiion of this form of marriage. All other sources, although 
using olhtT words, determine this form of marriage as based upon seducing the girl 
during her insensibility upon sexual interconr.se with her while in^msible. About 
the sK^duction of the girl we read in Dr-v. (Vii, Sarhs, 858), Mn. (HI -34) where the 
author adds that the girl had to be seduced by stealth uMn. III-34), and in Kaul. 
(III-2). About the sexual intercourse with the girl iindei the conditions mentioned 
below, we read in N. (XII- 13), Baudh. (l-l, 11, 20, 9) and similarly in G. (lV-13). 
Vi. (XXI\^-26) and Kam. (3T, 230). That the seduction, or llu‘ sexual intercourse 
with a maiden, has to take place during her insensibility apjx^ars from all stnirccs 
which are interested in these problems. Only G. (IV-13). determines that the girl 
has to be deprived of consciousness. Other sources like (Vi. XXIV~26, N. \lI-43, 
Kam. 31. 230, Dev, in Vir. Sams. 858, Har. iri Vir. Sams. 858) understand that the 
girl is ” insensible ” when she is asleep and unconscious, or asleep and intoxicated, 
according to K. (III-2) or w'hen she is a.sleep, intoxicated and out of her senses, 
according to Mn. (111-34) and B. (I-H, 20, 9), or when she is asleep, iinumscious, 
mad, or in distress, according to Dev. (Vir. Sarhs. 858). According lo Jayamahgala, 
the commentator on Kam. (31, 231) this form of inariiage takes place w'hen the 
girl who is asleep on the lap is left alone. This form of marriage is similarly defined 
in A^v. (1-6, 7), where we read that the man can "carry her oil, while siu is 
sleeping or when she is not pxiying attention." 

We sec here likewisL^ two separate essentiaiia of this form of mariiagc. 

But the deception of lh(' girl on the one hand and the seducing or strxual intei- 
course with a girl during her insensibility on the other, arc not two different cssen- 
tioiia negotii of this form of marriage. We may see it when we read! the commen- 
taries on Y. In Y, this form of marriage is regulated follows : " Paisaca-vivaha 
takes place by deceiving the girl,” But what is the deception of the girl ? Mil. 
determines that it means deceitfully and fraudently carrying away the girl while 
she is asleep (Mit. on Y, 1-61) and Ml. determines that it is not by force but by 
fraud practised on the girl (MI. on Y. 1-61 ). In other words, therefore, the deceptio i 
of the girl is nothing more than the abduaion of the girl when she is insensible. 

If the Raksyasa-viv^ha was a capture or the abduction of a girl by force, the 
Paisaca-vivaha was the carrying away of (or the sexual intercourse with) a girl 
deceitfully and fraudulently. In other words the Paisaca-vivaha only resembles a 
part, or special branch of the Rak^asa-vivaha ; it is only a variant of the Rjik^sa- 
viv’aha. The difference between the Ralcjasa-vivaha and the Pai^ca-viviha is not 
great. IVi the Rak^asa-vivaha the girl was taken away by force ; in the Pai^ca- 
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vivSha the girl waa taken away by deception and fraud. 

' In all these Sm|ti»in which the Pai4aca-vivaha is known, the Rak^sa-vivaha 
takes the penultimate place in the lift of the forms of marriage i.e., the seventh 
place (Mn. 111-21, Y. 1-59-61, Sahkh. IV-2, Vi. XXIV-^9, K. Ill, G. TV, B. Ml, 
20, N. XII-38, 39) and the Paifeca-vivaha the ultimate plaice (Mn. III-27, Y. II- 
5^61, Sahkh. IV.2, Vi. XXIV- 19, K. Ill, G. IV, B. 1-11-20, N. XII-38-39). Only 
in A6v. Gfh. (1-6) does the Pairaca-vivaha take the penultimate place and the Rak^a- 
sa-vivSha the last place. In Ap., a law-source which does not mention the Pai^ca- 
vivaha, the RSksa.Ha-vivaha takes the last place and in Vas. (1-29) which also does 
not’ mention the PaL^ca-vivaha, it takes the penultimate place i.e. before the AvSura- 
vivSha. 

Fflom the interpretation of the relative rules it appears that the marriage 
concluded according to these forms was always effected without the participation of the 
father or the guardian of the girl. These forms of marriage had no pecuniary 
sequels because the father or the guardian did not have to give a dowry or an 
endowment to the girl and the suitors did not ha\^e to make any payment to the 
fathers or the guardians of the girl. By the act of robbery the girl came under the 
power of the conqueror and usually became his slave, especially in primitive times. 

In the Dharmai^stras we find rules that these forms of marriage are recognised 
as probably unlawful for the members of thei* Brahma caste (N. XII-44, Mn. III- 
25), but permissible for kings (Mbh. Adi PaiVa LXXIII). As permissible fOr kings 
these forms of marriage are also permissible for the members of the Ksatriya caste 
(B. Ml, 20, 12, Aahkh. IV-3. Mn. 111-24, 26, Mbh. Adi Parva LXXIII, Pane. 
10-2526) . 

The Rak^asa-vivaha is cxmsidcred an unlawful form of marriage probably for 
the Biihma caste (N. XII-44, Mn. III-25, Mbh. XIII, 44. Adi Pan^a LXXIII), 
but it is permissible to Vaisyas and Audras, according to Mn. (III-23), B. (Ml, 20, 
13) and Pafic, (I0-252(>). According fo the same Mn, it is permisisible for the 
Klijatriyas too (III-23). The conflicting opinions in Mn. are due to the commen- 
tator who tried to reconcile the various tricks of interpretation. 

According to Mn. (III-42) and Yama. (Vir. Sarhs. p. 865) which reproduces the 
words of Mn. the Raksasa-vivaha and the Paitsaca-vivaha should be avoided, be- 
cause from blameworthy maniages blameworthy children are born to men and this 
form of marriage is recognised as blameworthy. We do not find in other places in 
Mn. the distinction between the forms of marriage as blameworthy and not 
and but only as lawful and unlawful (q>4 ^nd 111*23* 

25, 26) and we also sec that some forms of marriage arc ixud to be commended 
(Mn. III-24). 

The children born in these forms of marriage are blameworthy (Mn. Ill, 42. 
Yama in Vir. Sariis. 865) i.e. defective. (Bhat>ya to Mn. III-42). 

4. We have seen that the Raksasa-vivaha and the Pai'^ca-vivaha arc, based on 
the forcible abduction of a maiden. We find, however, in nearly all the Dharma^stras 
a rule stating that a forcible abduction is prohibited, because it is a crime. We 
also see the various punishments of the crime. In Brh. (XXIM8) he vebo steals a 
woman shall be placed c>n a bed of hot iron or burned on a fire kept up with straw. 
We find the same rule in Vyasa (Vividaratnakara, p. 317), but this source adds 
that the entire property of a stealer of a maiden shall be confiscated and that he 
shall be ptil to death. Y. (11-287) makes this dej^endent on the circumstance of 
whether the maiden belongs to a higher caste or not. In the first case the abductor 
has to be condemned to death, in the second case he has to pay the lowest fine only. 
According to K. the punishment depends on whether the maiden has gold ornaments 
on her persoh, or not. In the first case thei highest amercement shall be imposed, 
in the second case a fine of 200 /XifMW only (K. IV. Ch. 12). According to Brh. 
(XXn-27, 28) the thief shall be executed or he shall be fined double the amount. 
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AccorcEng to Mn. (VIII-323) the thief Aall suffer corporiU punishment and according 
to N. (Theft 28) he shall also be deprived of his entire wealth. According to 
Vyasa (Vivadaratnakara, p. 9il8) the fine for^e stealing of a man amounts to 104 


Jcarfap0:fffs. 

It is not the scale of the punishment which is interesting but only the fact 
that forcible abduction is prohibited. 

5. If we admit that the Pai^ca-vivaha is only a variant of the Itaksjasa-vivaha 
and that this form of marriage is also based on the fordbte abduction, (and that is 
imdisputable) we must apply to it all that was said about the R^;asa-vivaha, Thus 
we see that this form of marriage was not allowed either. This »'>rni of mairiage 
must be considered as not being allowed even more so. than llie Kaksasa vivjlia be 
cause it is also based on fraud. According to the Smrtis all the acts (documents) 
executed by fraud become nullified (Mn. VIlI-165, Y. 11-89, Vi. VII-7, N. I 137, 
Brh. Vin-23, Katyayana in Apararka p. 686) as well as the acts executed by foru? 
(Mn. VIIM68, Y. 11-89, Vi. VII-6, N. M37, Bfh. VIII-23, Yama in PaiS^ramfi- 
dhava Vyavahara, p. 162). Also the seduction of the girl took place in liiis foim 
of marriage during her insensibilty i.e. when slie was asleep, intoxicated or out of 
her senses. In the Smrtis we find ver>“ often rules in which it is declared that n 
transaction done by a person not in full control over his action is invalid (N. 1-40, 
K. III. ch. 1). This alsCA applies to an intoxicated iKTSon (N. M37, Vi. VIMO, Y. 


11-32. Brh VHI-23, K. III. ch 1). 

This form of marriage is aNo based on the sediiciion of a girl i t*, most probably 
on a sexual intercourse against lire will of the maiden. Such sexual intercmirse i' 
a very great crime according to the. Smrtis. Foi this crime the capital penalty is 
prescribed in Matsyapurapa (Vivadaratnakara. p. 401) and according to Y. (11-288). 
N. (XII-71) m the case of the girl Ixing of a higher ca.sU*. According to other law- 
sources banisliment is prescribed as the penalty (Ap. IMO-26-21) or as jxnalty the 
“Ux tallionh’' has to be used i.c. the amputation of the “perns" and 'scrotum 
tBrh. XXIIMO); or according to Kullfika (ommenting Mn. of Uie hands 

Y (11-288) K (IV. cii. 12) oi two fingers (N. XII-7,1, Safikh. Likli. in Apararka, 
n ‘ 859) In other s(.>urces the rxnalty for this crime is tlie confiscation of Ure pro- 
perty of the violator ( Ap. II. 10. 26, 2,1. Brii. XXIII-I^ K. IV ch. 12). 

6. If forcible abduction and fraud are prohibited and if the Dharma&astras 
acknowledge that those acts are crimes, how is it jxAssible to admit llmt marriage 
based on these acts was allowed? It is certain that they were not allowed. 

So we must accept the conclusion the Rakijasa-vivaha and the P^aca-vivah r 
ure only relics in the Dhanna^i^tras of ^ome forms of mamage, existing m 
live timea Ih the period of the Stnnis th(*se terms of marriage niust ^ 
not admissible and if we find rule?/ concerning them it must be concluded either tha 
these mles are archaic rules- as are so many others that can be found ‘" ^he Ancient 
Indian Law-sources,- or, that the forcible abduction was only a abduction a id 
the robbery became legalised through a solemn act i.e. the wedding ceremony, lha 
a forcible abduction without a wedding ceremony has not caused a state of marnagt 
-between the man who abducted and the girl who va..’ abducted 
from Vas (XVn-73), where we find the rule that if a damsel has been abducted by 
force and has iKit been wedded with sacred texts she may lawfully bi- 
another man because she is like a maiden. A similar rule can be found m Mbh. ( Adr 
I^rv'a LXXni) where we read : “ There is not the least doubt that . , . our wedding 

ceremony may take place.” , , , u a 

Concerning the Pai^ca-vivaha another argument for this ‘itatement ran be added 
that is, that the Apastainba-Dharmasastra and the Vasiijtha-Dharmasiitra do not 
raentiote this (<km of marriage. 

It ia improbable that the abduction according to thri form of mamage ccmlo 
be a aharn abduction, although it could prt^ably be in the Raksasa-viv&hti. 



" SOME ASOKAN FORMS IN BENGALI ’ BY DR. S. N. SEN 
(NEW DELHI) (A CRITICISM) 

By 

G. S. BASU, Dacca University. 

We Qonvey oui heart-felt thanks to the organisers of the “ Kajje-Voiume ” and 
specially to the editors, Drs. S. M. Katre and P. K. Code for presenting to the emi- 
nent Maratha sdiolar a volume containing so many learned discourses on Indology 
on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. 

Though we are full of praise for this volume, yet, about one article we main- 
tain some amount of doubt and misgiving. It is " Survival of some Asokan forms 
in Seventeenth Centurv^ Bengali,*’ by Dr. S. N. Sen (Ne\v Delhi). 

The following are tlie points raised by the writer in his articles : - 

1. D. D. Antonio, a native prince of Bengal, converted to Christianity in the 
17th cenluiy wrote a book named, “ Br^rman-Roman-Catliolic Sariibad” in Bengali. 
His composition contains some vulgar form of East Bengali. The writer of the paper 
asserts that Antonio’s btxik contains an evidence, of the fact that the phonology of 
the East-Ihingal dialect has undergone but little diange during these two-hundred 
and fifty years. But there is one exception, viz. “ prob ” or “ prube ” or “ prubbe ” 
or " probbe,” which one would exix;ct to have had occurred either as ts. “purva" or 
as tbh. “purvfa)," 

(2) If tills is a loan word in the dialect, w^herc does it come from ? The answ'er 
given is the Gimar, Shahbazaghi and Mansehra versions (and not the EastcTn 
ones) and it is probable that the East Bengal dialect borrowed it from some one of 
these dialects. It is, therefore, a case of “Migration.” 

(3) This word, inortxiver, is claimed to have supplied but one link in the 
chain of evidence witli regard to the “ well-knowm ” theory that “ Modem Bengali 
has a dose aflinity with the Western Prakft. 

(1) Wc want to sliow in iJif following lines that the wbole thcojrj' of the writer 
based on misconception about linguistic factii and iwindples 

(1) As regards llie fust pomt, \\e tliink that the forms “prob” etc. have no 
iiupiwtancc \vhat!*4.*\’er in the lH^t<lr) <>f the East-Beiigali phonology. The fact that 
a single word occum in a single book proves nothing. It may be a scribe’s mistake 
or a personal idiosyncrasy alx»iil pronunciation. Hie WTitcr of the paper himself 
admits that tlie copy he found w-as a transcript and not the original one. Though 
he says that tlie original book was ” carefuil) ’ transcribed meaning thea*by that 
it was a dependable apy, he also makes a statement that it is the only cop>' so far 
known to us. If it is the ' only ” copy. ;ind the original is lost, how' do we know 
that the copy discovered is reliable or not ? So the form may be merely a mistake. 
But the point whidi is nK>re important is that the writer of tlie paper does not men- 
tion whether it is a general form in the East- Bengali dialect prevalent in a consider- 
able portion of the land. I am a native of East-Bengal, and moreover of the distria 
of Daexa, the plaa* where Antonijo, had been residing at the time of w'riting his book 
aflid 1 am not awwo of the fact Uiat the ” pur ’ of the word “ purv^a ” is protiounoed 
“pra" or “pro” anywhere in East-Bengal. Even if it occurs in one of the «ub- 
diakets of Dacca it may be taken as a strictly local vulgar fonn. Some pseudo-learned 
people may think that if vruta, mrt>"u (i.e, mrityu) and krttiva (~ krilti'^ ) are tlic 
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correct forms of varta, mirlyii, and kirttix’as, the mrreci fomi of piirba must be 
purba. But even as such it is nowhere prevalent in the Eastern part of Bengal. 
There may be some phonetic tcndendes common; to all the dialects of East'Bcngal 
but even in that case they may be said to be phenomena the causes of which are to 
be sought within the language or dialect itself. e.g. East Bengali has some fricativ*" 
articulation for West-Bengali mutes. If the same habit of pronunciation is foimd in 
Sindhi are we to conclude that it went from Bengal to Sind or vice Vcrsri ? Take 
another case, which I hope is well-known to the writer. East-Bengali often replaces 
initial s- by h-, (e.g. hakal for sakal - all). If the Avestan lang.iage nun the same ht^blt 
can any link regarding phonetic habit be establislied between ihest tv o tanpir .e?, ’ 

(2) Now about the theory of “ Mieraiicm ‘ Words may iravc! from one part 
of the world to another, but like commodity it must be brought in by some people. 
We have words in Bengali from Persia, Portugal and England. We have such .orms 
as kutta, bilai (<biin), Kaua as opposed to West-Bengali forms kukur, hiciiJ, 
k^. All these have their hisCoiry. But how could this single form . word migrate 
from North-Western Frontier Province or Kafthiawad to Bengal ^ If it did at all 
come to this province, how and why oi all places did it penetrate into the jungles of 
Bhawil without leaving any trace in the Western and other parts of Bengal? As 
to the time when it came the writer is silent. As regards liic question, how' did it 
come, he only int(‘nY)gales and does not fiinhsli any ansvvei. 

Regarding the “pro” in place of "pure” in the Asokan insciiptions. Dr. Sen 
seems to be lundamentally wrong. In the statement of Hulizsch the authority on 
the subject and to whom Dr. Sen refers in his article, is taken to be correct, I do 
not know where he can take his stand as his wliole siructurfc, however .small, falls 
to the ground. Multzsch writc'^ in his Asokan Inscriptions : 

(«) Gimar- I considei it more likely that the writer wanlcd us to pronounce 
“ purva ”, but committed the mistake of connecting *' -r “ with the “ -p ” instead of 
inserting it before tlie -v cf. the same spelling in the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
versioins. — Hultzsch IiUio. j). li.x, 

(^) Shahbazgarhi— As at Girnar there is some inconsistency in making Uie 
letter -r if it is combined with oilier cousonant.s. ” 'Fhe order of the symbols doe.s 
not conform to the actual pronunciation, but to the convenience of the combination.” 
(Buhlcr). (Example of) -r combined with preceding ak^ara- in -rv : pmva -- skt. 
purva. It must be remernbi ied that whenever the abov^c mentioned words occur in 
the text, the transcript shows tlie imperfect spelling of the inscription, hut ml thr 
actual pronunciation - HuMz^h p. Ixxxvii. 

(c) Mansehra as at Shahbazgarhi, the letter -r is sometimes attached to the 
next following consonant. Thus nirathiiya for nirarthiya etc. —Hultzsdi - p. xcviii. 

The statements of Hultzsch regarding -pr is unambiguous and quite clear. If 
the writer thinks that this theory is wrong he shfuild have had proved it philokigically 
or if it has been refuted by some .scholar that fact should also have been mentioned 
by him. Thus the original ground of the write rs seems to be extremely shaky. 

(3) As regards the third point that “Modern” Bengali has a "close” 
"affinity’^ with "Western” Prakft we must exmfess that w'e cannot quite follow 
what the writer means by it. What does he understand by " Modern ” Bengali ? 
The literary sadhu bh^ or the wlloquial language? If the j^roken language is 
meant, which dialect ? The Western which is regarded as standard or the Eastern 
vulgar speech ? The dialect of East- Bengal, accorefing to the writer himaelf, remain- 
ed unchanged at least for two hundred and fifty years. Then why not the Middle 
Bengali of the East ? The modern form of the east might have been prevalent or 
the Middle from the West. Then the Middle Bengali of the West also might be con- 
nected with Western Prak|t, So a general statement might be made that Middle 
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Bengali had affinity with the Western Prakrt. If this is the theory, we already know 
that there were impositions of Western forms on the Eastern in some older stage of 
the language. To establish this the obscure word " prob ” occurring in a single book 
was not needed. But to connect Modem Bengali with the Western Prak|t ! Did 
thc[ tmdern form of Bengali as opposed to Middle form grow under the influence ot 
Western PrSkrt ? We leave the matter for the experts to judge. 

The whole line of argument regarding this “affinity’' seems to be confusing 
when compared with a statement made by the writer himself. He says that the 
E^t-Bengal dialect has on the whole, remained unchanged upto now at least from 
the 17th century, one of the exceptions being “ prob." From this we must assume 
that “prob" used by Antonio has since been replaced by “purva" or “puv(a) ” 
in modern East-Bengali. If “ piiob “ died out in the 47th century or early in the 
18lh century, how does it help in establishing the affinity " of “ modern “ Bengali 
with “ Western Praikfl “ ? It might, if at all, establish the relationship of the Dacca 
dialect of the middle period with the ancient dialect of the North-Western Frontier 
Provina* or Kathiawad ! 

What we want to say is simply that the ' link “ is not “ missing “ but " unreal " ! 

I would not have discussed this article in detail but for two reasons. Firstly 
liad the paper been published in some current journal it could be overlooked as the 
work some one trying his and at linguistic problems. But in a volume like this 
a reputed historian should have appeared as a historian, and not as a philologist. 
Secondly, in India the fact that Philology is a “ science ”, and not a plaything for 
amateurs docs not seem to have been realised to its fullest extent. Philological study 
is still in its infancy in India, and one who is otherwise known as a reputed scholar 
sliould not bring disrepute upon it. 
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By the sudden demise of Dattatreya Vislmu Ar»TE on 27th . 1943, 

tal learning in general and Maratha history in particular loses a rare type of 
scholar and a silent patriot. Though bom (in 1881) in ordinary circumstances he 
inherited from his father both his lo\^e of learning and self-sacrificing palnotism. 
Brought up and educated in a Maratha State, th(; memory of tl:e past glories of 
the Maratha race formed his austere character and supplied his liff'’*^ ideal. A good 
student of Mathematics and Sanskrit, his patriotism unconjurioosly led liim to the 
field of history in his investigation of the cau>tes of his country' s dov.*nfaIl. After 
graduating from the Fergiisson College in 19(>2 he went to Berar as a private 
teacher and later on started the National Schcxil of Yawalmal. Side by side he 
was also writing in local journals. This school was closed by the Government 
in 1908 and the paper “Harikishor” also stopped not long afterwards. Apte 
then came to Bombay and joined the famou.^ ” Rashtrarnata " daily. When the 
whole national movement was stopp<*d by (.^ivornment, Apte in company of some in- 
timate friends went to Goa. His presence in the Portuguese territory gave birth 
to the educational and intellectual movement in that till then backward part of 
the country. He had already wme under the spell of V. K. Rajwade and now he 
became his disciple. He accompanied his in a lour of Goa and Ratnagiri and 
collected historical material in his company in 1913 and cauited the Sar-Jyotishi 
family in Goa to publish its papers. He icturned t,) Poona in 1916. Drifting into 
unsought -for things he found himself working in Chitiashaia where he afterwards 
became the Editor of Chitramayajagat. Side by side he was devoting all his spare 
time to historical research in the Bharat Itihasa Sanisodhak Mandal. Gc*tiing hold 
of the archives of the Chandrachud family who were the Diwans under Holkar in 
the 18th century, he published a selection from their papers in 1920. He also help- 
ed Rajwade in writing and publishing the “ Radha-Madhava — Vilasa Champu" and 
other volumes. After some time he resigned his poet as an Editor. Though oi;t- 
wardly employed, the earnings of Mr. Apte were so meagre in these days that they 
barely sufficed just to maintain his family in dire poverty. With the loss of em- 
ploj’ment he was in great monetary trouble. There was no income to fall bade 
upon, and there was none in the so-called patriotic Nfaharashlra to pay him a bare 
fifty a month. He lived by selling his books and was for one month with 1^ 
Bahadur Sardesai in Baroda in September, 1923. Reluming from Gujarat, a turn 
in the wheel of fortune came and he became the Manager of the AnandSshrama 
Im^titute founded by the late Mahadeo Chimnaji Apte. This post he filled till his 
death and it gave him though not good income at least a continuous peace of 
mind. 

It was during this last periixi of his life that he devoted much of his time to 
research work. His knowledge of Mathematics and Indian Chronology came to the 
fore during this period. The Anandashrama Institute is' meant for publishing the 
San^rit works stocked in its archive. There were good many Mas. of Bhaska- 
racharya’s works there but uptil then no editor for tlicm. The ahastris on the siafl 
would scarcely read the Mss, much less onild they verify the correctnefiR of tbe 
calculations in them. Mr. Apte put his brain into the subject and tried to verify 
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every statemiMil in the work by j)raciical experiments in astronomy. Most astro- 
nomers of the old school were merely copying the formulas and subsisting on the 
result. Mr. Apte dived deep into Ujc methodology of ancient Indian Astronomy 
and convinced liimself of its truths as far as they went. He could compare the old 
methodology with the up-to-date modern European method. On certain obscure 
jxnhts he was engaged for years and none of the modern professors of Mathematics 
could satisfy his queries. After prolonged thinking he himself succeeded in com- 
pletely nrastering the ancient methodology by his owm calcnilations and experiments. 
Then only he edited the great Bhaskaracharya's works, and proved thereby that 
till* the 14tli century Indians were in advance in that science. 'ITie unfortunate part 
of the whole affair is, none of the modern profesvsors seems to have grasped this held 
or made himstelf fully acquainted with it. It is to be feared that the knowledge 
of this ancient methodology which he had revived at great personal trouble has 
perhaps passed away with him. 

In the field of Maratha history, Apte’s name became known on account of the 
controversy of Shivaji’s a>rrect birth dale. Therein one finds his powers’ fully 
represented in all their profundity. His knowledge oi the Indian Calendar, the 
accuracy of his calculations, his eye for the correct ix>ints, his power of marshalling 
the evidence in a logical manner, all Iht'^e were luily shown in this long drawn 
controversy. He proved to the satisfaction of all fair minded critics the correctness 
of his new date based on the correct evidence. Hut the opponents w'ould never 
come into the open but sitting on their Himalayan heights still feigned to remain 
unconvinced by his' published arguments. 'This liad a very disastrous effect on 
Mr. Apte’s mind. He felt the helplessness of pure scholarship when controverted 
with the academic-cum-social powers that be. As a result all zest and t iithusiasm 
for research had completely left him during the last decade of his life. 

Apte’s intellect, complete grasp of the subject and power of expression are best 
seen in long intnxfuctions to the Shiva-Bharata (»f Paramananda and the history 
of the Mudhol Ghorpades, How^ even the smallest clue was utilised by him to great 
purpose and how he brought out illuminating inferences out of them crui be seen 
in thc.se introductions. An twxuratc sense of time made him arraii^i and piece 
together bit by bit the mo.s'(. ordinary' references and made tliem speak lor them- 
.selves. In fact insistence on tlic factor of time may be said to Ik' Apte’4 great 
contribution in the field of history. H(‘ has sliown that even the greatest and the 
most renowned hlsftoriains nr^glcct to do this primary patient work and generalise 
from superficial podnts. W’e know from experieqee that rm^sl of history will have 
to be written anew if Apte’s method is follow'ed in all its details. 

In order to exhibit his iruahodology he look up the work of the Shivaji Ter- 
centenary' Volumes. The tx)mplete Calendar of all the reterence.-. pertaining to the 
life and tinus of Shivaji culled from material in the various language?* is a monu- 
ment to Apte’s powers of intellectual organisation. He in common with most other 
scholars of the Rajwade’s school insisted on the publication of all documents 
before their utilization for any purpose. Apte thought even the greatest intellects 
a.s not unliable to be carried away by their wishful thinking ending in vicious argu- 
ment. Those scholars wIk) refusie to publish their material even after repeated re- 
que.sts naturally make thcmselve.s suspect in the academic world. 

For the use of hi.siory scholars Apte prepared a very short guide to Indian 
Chronology. He edited the Chronologicai Tables for the hundred years from the 
date of birth of Shivaji. His short essays on the live of Madhavrao Peshwa, Baji- 
rao, Mahadaji Sctndta and others throw great light on tliose personalities. For 
showing the evolution of Marathi historical material from the language point ho 
edited the Itihasa Manjari, Believing that individuals ultimately form the motive 
force in history^ he wished to gather a^^ much information as possible about them 
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L-ven from tiieir obscure family paper a and geneological tables. Wiili this view 
he sponsored the mo\'ement for ^he publication of various family histories and that 
way helped to bring into light much obsaine sociological material bearing on the 
lives of historical characters. Mr. Apte was always a willing teacher almost wail- 
ing for students. Even the most ignorant enquirer wonld al\va>i5 tind a welcome 
from him and he never grudged the time spent on educating them. Discussion 
formed the main basis of his life and he wus never tired of it. 

Theories of history formed a cxmsiant subject ol his thinking. He read avari- 
ciously the works of Lord Acton, Benedetto Croce and '^oyn'hee and discussee tj^eir 
theories and occasionally spoke and wrote on them. Still his rou’ was nv*tnly 
immersed in current politics. If Apte was not able to write voluminous and 
standard c'omplete histories it was due to tliis factor. He was more interested in 
the acting and making of histoiy than m writing. Current world jxilitics occupied 
a great part of his time and it was his main ooiircc ol recreation. His menUl 
condition was that of a maimed soldier incapacitated lor actual woIi^ himself. Every 
now and then he would cx>nie to discuss various curienl topics witn the writer of 
these lines and w’as never satisfied till he had given out his opinion on various 
problem.s agitating the modem wwld. He keenly fell tlic injustice done to any- 
body and would take cudgels on behalf of the injured parly in any cause. In this 
sort of activity he exhibited the philanthropic m:ike-up of his mind wherein he 
spent a good deal of his precious time and energy. But all Uiis aiduouo file made 
him neglect perforce hi.s own family W'hidi had ahvay.- to lead a precarious exist- 
ence. His personal income leldom reached three figures and all sorts of unforeseen 
family calamities overwhelmed him now and then. Still he was never heard of 
spe£ikmg a word about it to anybody and never lost his etiuanimity of mind. Sudi 
self-saaifke and sweet temper bespeak a saintly Soeratic mind and one’s regret 
must always be that its sweetness was wasted on the deccrt air of the piesent day 
Maharashira. 


T. S. SlliiJW ALKAK. 
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Pra^asti-Sangraha by Pandit K. Bhujabali Shastri, VidyAbhusaisia ; Published by 
the Secretary Jaina Siddhantabhavan, Arrah, 1942 ; Pages 200 + 20 ; Size ; 
6^' X 9i". Price Rs. 1-8-0. 

This is a good descriptive Catalogue in Hindi of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manus- 
cripts numbering about 54 in the Library of the Jaina Siddhantabhavan at Arrah. 
It i^ a scholarly* production furnishing information about the works and their 
authors in a critical manner in addition to the objective description of the MSS 
described. Dr. A Shamasastry, tlic veteran orientalist has contributed an Intro- 
ductory note to this volume in which he rightly commends the work to the notice 
of scholars and expresses the hope that Pandit Bhujabali Shastri will continue 
and complete the work of cataloguing all the MSS in the Library of the Digambar 
Jainas in Arrah. 

We are happy to note that the Jainas themselves are now devoting their 
attention to the work of cataloguing the MSS pertaining to their literature and phil- 
osophy. Prof. H. R. Kapadia has prepared a -descriptive catalogue of Jaina mss in 
the Govt. MSS. Library at the Bhandarkar O. K. Institute, Poona three jjarts of 
it have been so far published. Recently Dr. Banarsidas Jain of Lahore has brought 
out his Catalogue of the Punjab Jaina BhatuJms which though not very descriptive 
is still useful for scholars. The present Prasastisangraha makes a valuable addition 
to the above efforts of Jainas themselves in cataloguing the rich collections of 
Jaina MSS in different parts of India. Thesr.* examples need to be followed by 
other Jaina scholars as they alone can get access to rare MSS in tlie custody of 
devout Jainas at present. Once these sources of our knowledge are made known 
through catalogues to all scholars, Jaina or non-Jaina, their exploitation for research 
purposes becomes easy. Merc custody of MSS, howsoe^'er rare and important, is 
not meritorious in modem time.s. 

I close this sliort notice of the Pruktsthmigraha by indicating the titles of 
works leprcvsented by the MSS described by Pandit Bhujabali Shastri. These titles 
are : 

8T<JsreiRw, W’l 

sw*isn<t?(n, iit??r s^n^ROT, »is?%u4m<um[yw, 

swiRa^Juggite, 

^iiwRwn, ftrappR, fggwftsr, j > <iFfwiWK . 

The Index to works, p r^ms, places etc. comprising no lcs^ than 20 pages would 
prove very useful i<> research workers. 


P. K. Ck>DK. 



WAS THE MIR’ATI.SIKANETARI REVISED BY THE 
AUTHOR HIMSELF ? 

By 

SHAIKH CHAND HUSAIN, Poona. 

While describing a copy of the Mir' at i-SikandarP I had .K^asion if re- 
mark that the work was in all probability revised by the autho** himself, and 
that I would deal with this problem in a separate pai^ei . Now I propose to 
discuss this problem. But before I do S'>, I would like to state that in writir^? 
this paper I have relied upon 

1. A manuscript- of the Mir dt-i-Si hand art (MS) belonging to tlie 

Bhirata Itihasa Samshddhaka Mandala, Pbona (No. 65 in their 
List), transcribed in 1023/1613— B/SA/. 

2. A manuscript of MS belonging to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, ‘ 

1. BDCRI, 4.7-8. 

2. Dr. CHA(ijyA.TA’i has described this MS. in the BDCRI, 4.,127-34. The BISM 
is, without doubt, the earliest copy known to us, but is unfortunately incomplete and 
defective in various respects. It differs ron.siderably from BM, ASB, SH, BSRAS, 
GL and BL. Nothwithstanding its early transcription (A.H. 1023 /a.d. 1614), BISM 
appears to omit a number of sentences found in SH as aJsf) in BBRAS, GB and BL. 
To quote only a fqw instances, the following sentence is not to be found in BISM 

iU JLr| ^1 ^ 

Jt-f* V i? il J ^ 3 \3J 03jz 

iSH, fol. 26b-27 a ; BBRAS, fol. 95 b. 11. 9-10; OB, p. 142, line 15 ; BL, p. 133), 
Similarly the. sentence 

found in BISM, fol. 75 ; CB, p. 143 ; BL, p. 133, i» given in SH thus 

^ at Jl.4 3 ji ij J.-r-* ” 

(the words underlined are missing in the BISM), 

Another point in which BISM is defective is in the orthography of Arabic quo- 
tations e.g. on fob lb, the Arabic quotation from the Quran is written thus 

Jj.jJl ) ( “”Tect iyU f ) J ... „ 

“ < correct , ^,, , ) ^V| Jyi , <«»cccct 

Similarly* in the colophon 

... ( correct jj* ) 

3. We are indebted to the authorities of the Society for having lent us this 
valuable MS. ASB is one of the finest MSS. of the Mir'dOi-Stk. known' to me, and is 
written in a dear Nastaliq. The importance of this copy is enhanced by the fact 
that it formerly belonged to the Royal Library of the Mughal Emperors. 
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Calcutta (No. 195 of their Collection), transcribe^ in 1038/ 1629- - 
ASB. 

3. A manuscript of MS belonging to the British Mus., London, des- 

cribed by Rieu^ It was transcribed in 1042/1632 — BM. 

4. A manuscript of MS belonging to the Bodleian Library, Oxford^, 

transcribed in 1056/1647. This is a very important copy from 
my ix)int of view — EB. 

\ 5. A manuscript of MS belonging to the Satara-Historical Museum ^ 
at present lodged in the Deccan Colle;;c Research Institute, Poona. 
It was coined before a.d. 1707 — SH. 

6. A manuscript of MS belonging to the Bombay Branch of the Royal 

Asiatic Society'^. It was probably copied in the last century — 
BBRAS. 

7. The lithographed edition of the Mif at-i-Sikandan prepared under 

the supervision of Captain Jarvis in 1246/1831 at Bombay. This 
is jxjpularly known as the Government edition of the Mir'at-i-Si- 
kandoTt — GL. 

B. Another lithographed edition prepared from the abovenamed edi- 
tion of 1246/1831 at Bombay in 1308/1890— J9L. 

A careful and comparative study of the above-mentioned MSS. and the 
lithographed editions of the Mir dt-uSikandarl revealed to me the inevitable 
fact that the MSS. of the work belong to hvo distinct categories, one agreeing 
in general with the BISM, and the otlier agreeing in the main with the litho- 
graphed editions (GL and BL). The distinguishing features of the first 
category are that in the introduction only THREE earlier sources of 
information are mentioned, bt*sides some other differences occurring almost 
on every page of the text ; in the second catt^gory, on the other hand, no less 
than FIVE earlier works are mentioned as sources, while an enlargement 
seems to have been cfftcted in the text*" which appears to have been highly im- 
proved upon as compared with that in the first category. 

Now, the questions arise : Who did the work of enlargement and im- 
provement ? and when ? 

Before we come to discuss these important problems it seems to me de- 
sirable to point out that Dr. CHAquATA’i iri a recent article entitled “ Fath- 
i-Mandu, ’ published in the Urdu journal the Burhdn, Vol. X, No. 6 (June 
1943), remarks at page 453 that he had occasion to examine three manus- 


4. Cat. of Pefs. MSS. . i.287-88. 

5. Cat. of the Pt rs. MSS. at the Bodleimi Library Oxford, pp, 144-45. 

6. Described by the prest?nt writer in the BDCRI, 4, Number 3. 

7. No. ZZ. b. 2,1. We are inckbted to the Society for having loaned out this 
copy to us. 

7a. I could have easily given instances of enlargement upon the text, but abs- 
tain from doing so for consideration of space. 
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cripts of the Mir'at-uSikandan from tlie Library of Nawwab Sir SSiar Jung 
Bahadur at IJydeiiabad (Deccan) ; that not only the’earlier two but even the 
latest of the three, which was transcribed •in 1120/1798.9, record only three 
sources mentioned by the author ; that the MSS preserved in the Khi:da> 
bukhsh Library , Patna, the P5r Mubamirad Shah Library at Abmadabad and 
the Library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society {BBRAS) 
seem to have been transcribed in the last century, according to him, after 
A.D. 1830 (which should have been 1831), the date of the lithora^hed edition 
of the Mif dt-uSikandari ; and finally that these latter agree wita the li ho- 
graphed text in mentioning five works as the cources of the hfir'dt^^Sikan- 
dari. Dr. Chagbata’i further seems to wonder how these two additional 
sources have crept in the lithographed tdition, suggesting thereby that these 
have been interpolated by someone in the last (nineteenth') c^Mury. 

Dr. Chaghata’i’s above remarks show that he has not taken into account 
other known manuscripts of the Mifat-i Sikandarl, In the first place, as I have 
personally shown him, ASB, which was transcribed in 1038/1629, clearly men- 
tions FIVE works as sources. Rieu describes five manuscripts, of which the ear- 
liest, Add. 26,277 {BM) was transcribed in 1042/1632 ; others, namely, (ii) 
Add. 27,253, (iii) Edgekton, 697, (iv) Add. 6595 nnd ivi Add. 26,278, were 
transcribed in 1162/1749, n%/1782, XVIIIth Century and 1211/1797 respec- 
lively. The earliest of these (BM ) clearly gives the names of FIVE works as 
the sources of the Mif dl-i-Sikandari, and as Rieu has not expressly ix>inted 
out any difference in the matter of enumerating the sources to be existing bet- 
ween BM and the rest of the manuscripts, it would be* reasonable to assume 
that they, too, mention five sources. Ethe"'*, who describes seven copies of the 
Mifdt-i-Sikandafi (Nos. 438-43 and 3015), dot*s not bring out the differences 
existing in his copies as regard to the enumeration of sources. Similarly MoR- 
LEY,^ Pertsch," Browne and Ross*'' do not si3ecify any differences existing in 
their copies in this connection, although they have specially referred to RiEU’s 
lescriplion. 

From the above details it will be obvious that the second category of MSS. 
of the Mir dt-i-Sinkandarl came into being, NOT in the last century (as Dr. 
Chaghata’i’s remarks in the Burhdn k‘ad one to think), but before 
1038/1629, most probably in 1022! 1613, when the author himself revised the 
work, making a good deal of improvement in the text of it, as is visible on 
almost every page of the MSS, mentioned above and the lithographed edi- 
tions. The probability of the work having been subjcx:ted to a thorough revi- 
sion by the author himself is further supported by a copy of MS (Hunt. 230) 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (EB), in the concluding lines of which it is 

7b. Cat. of. Per. MSS. m the India Office. Vols. I-II. 

8. Page 83% 9. Berlin Catalogue, p. 488 sq. 

10. Cct. of Two Colled ions of Pers. . ^ MSS. in the India Office Liprary, 
Undon, 1902, No. VIII. 
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clearly stated that the work was completed in 1022/1613. The date of the 
oilginal completion of thfe work has been stated to be 1020/161 1-12^^ 

We may sum up and say that the Mir aUi-Sikandarl was originally 
finished in 1020/1611-12, but it was in all probability subjected to a thorough 
revision by the author himsdf in 1022/1613, and that it is chiefly owing to 
the revision of the work in 1022/1613 that there exists a vast difference in 
the readings of the various MSS. and the lithographed editions. Finally we 
might point out that there is a pressing need for a standard or critical edi- 
tion of the Mif&Ui-Sikandari which could, in my opinion, aptly form part of 
the celebrated Getikwad Oriental Research Series in which its complement, the 
M¥M4-Sikandar\ has been published under the able editorship of Prof. Sayyid 
Nawab ‘All 


11. Mh'dt-i-Ahmadi (Gaekwad Oriental ^enes. Vol. 


XXXJII). Ft. I. page 12. 



iTmutavahana, sulapani, and raghunandana 

ON CERTAIN L\WS OF INHERITANCE 

By 

SURES CHANDRA BANERJI, Daccji. 

The NibandhakSras of Bengal beginning from Asahaya (about 700-750 a.d.) 
down to Raghunandana (16th. rent. A.i> ) have mostly engaged themselves to the 
elaboration of the religious law. A great majority of ^heir worfcs are ritualistic, 
and their contribution to the positive lavv is indeed very insignificant. This 
amply borne out by the fact that of the twenty-eight books ainstituting the monu- 
mental work of Raghunandana, the Smrti-tattva, only one, viz., the Dayaetattva is 
devoted to positive law. Bengal never fonnulated a new system of law. She has 
the unique distinction that while the resv of India accepted the paramount author- 
ity of Vijhanesvara on matters of law she has been the only province to examine 
the views of Vijnanei^vara critically and to reject them wherever necessary. This 
explains why in the Bengal school of law we often meet with niies tiiat are funda- 
mentally different irom those propounded by the famous author of the Afit&k$ara. 

Asahaya, sometimes erroneously identified with MedhSlithi by later commen- 
tators, was the first Bengali writer on law to make any substantial contribution 
to positive law in his Ndrada-bha^yay But his identity as a Bengali being a 
matter of dispute we may leave him out of our consideration for the present. 

Jimutavahana is the first of the triumvirate of Bengal writers who played a 
prominent part in the evolution of the Bengal school of la\^. The other two are 
J>iilap^ and Raghunandana. 

It will jierhaps not be out of plaiT to give here a brief account of the [KTSOnal 
history of these writers. 

Only three works of Jimutavahana have come down to us, viz., (1) the Kola- 
viveka^ (2) the Vyavahdra-mdtrkd- and (3) the Ddyablidga.^ It appears that 
these works were intended to form parts of a huge treatise on dharmas5fistra, called 
Dharmaratna.^ Of the.sc* the Dayabhaga is by far the most famous of Jimutava- 
hana's works. On matters of Hindu Law it is of paramount authority in modern 
British Indian Courts except, of course, in the casef> where the MitSk$ard is appli- 
catile* Its importance can be gauged from the fact that it luis been commented 
upon by more than a dozen commentators and was translated by Colebrooke. 

usual with most- of the Sanskrit writers of our amntry JImutavShana gives 
us ver>" little information about himself bey’ond the fact that he was born of the 
Pfiribhadra family, a section of the Radhiya Brahmanas of Bengal. It can be 
gathered from external evidences that he was the Chief Judge in the reign of 
Vi§vaksena of Bengal and that he was 9th in descent from Narayanabhatta, one 
of the five Brahmaiias brought by Adlsura. 

There is a wide divergence of opinions among scho'lars as to the dale of 
Jimutav^ana. His age ranges between the 11th and the 16th centur>^ 

1. Ed. Dr. Jolly (Bibliotheca Indica). 2. Bib. Indica Series, 1^. 

3. Vide Memoirs of the Bengal Society, Veri III, No, 5, Pp. 277-353. 

4. Published several times. 

5. Cp. (a) ^ cok^n to the kiJa-viveka. 

(b) 5 ^ colophtm to the Daya-bhaga. 
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Next comes Sulapa^i both chronologically and in order of importance. Besides 
being the author of mor©* than a dozen original treatises^* on various topics of 
dhanna;^8tra he is credited with the yuthorship of a renowned commentary on the 
Yajnavalkya-saifthitd, viz., the Dipakalika. Some scholars are of opinion that with 
the exception of the IXipakalika the other books of Sulapa^^i ^ere intended to form 
parts of a larger treatise named Smrti-viveka. In support of this view there is no 
more reliable evidence than the fact that all the minor works of the author have 
the usual' ending “ viveka.” 

Of the personal hLstor>’ of Sulap^i we know as little as of his works. In 
the colophons to his works he is described as a Sahudiy-an Mahamahopadhyaya. 
Somd maintain that the S^udiyahs had been a degraded section of the Radhfiya 
Bil&hmaqas of Bengal from the days of Vallala Sena. This along with Rudra- 
dhara’s reference to him as a Gaudiya shows that Sulapani was a Bengali Brahmaija. 

A tradition of no great value makes him the Judge of King Lak^maiiasena of 
Bengal. 

Regarding ^Sulapaoi’s date nothing is known definitely. His age is supposed 
to range between 1150 a.i>, and 1450 A.u. 

Raghunandana is the last great Bengali writer on dharmai^stra. He is 
popularly designated as Smarta Bhattacarya or simply Smiarta and his name is 
a housthold word in Bengal. On daily rites and emstoms of the Hindus his author- 
ity is still supreme throughout the length and breadth of Bengal. He is the 
author of an encyclopaedic work on the (fifferent branches of dharma^stra, named 
the Smfti-tativa' divided into twenty-eight sections called tattvas. Besides tliis 
there is a commentary on the Diayabhaga attributed to him. There are also a 
few other tattvas and paddhatis of Raghunandana.** 

Son of Harihara BhaVtacarya, a Vandyaghatiya Brahmaaia of Bengal, 
Raghunandana was a pupil of s^ranatha-iicarya-cudaniaiii whose works are often 
quoted in several of his tattvas. Tradition makes Raghunandana and the great 
Vaiisyavite .saint Caitanya pupils ol the same teacher. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma of 
Navadv'ipa. 

'nicre is the usual uncertainty about the exatT date of Raghunandana. He 
may, however, be placed l)etween the latter half ol the lv5lh cent, and the earlier 
half of the Ibth. 

The entire field of law being too vast to be traversed in the compass of such 
a brief paper as this we shall confine ourselves to the broad principles of inheritance 
alone. 

JimiltavShana starts with the definition of the term dayabhaga by Narada^ 
and divscusscs its precise meaning. He concludes by saying that dayabhaga is not 
a splitting of the chattel, nor the sttparalion of it from the co-heir’s goods, nor is 
the distribution of a general right to particular chattels but it consists in manifesting, 
by the casting oP lots or otherwise, a property which had arisen in lands or chattels, 
but whidi extended only to a portion of them and which ^\'as pre\nously unascertained 


6. For 
‘ .^laparii, 

7. Ed 

8. (i) 
(ii) 

(hi) 

(iv) 

9. Cp. 


iSulap^jU and his works see A^ /. A., Vol. V, (August, 1942) — 
the >sIluKliyan.’’ 

J. Vidyasacara, Calcutta. 1895 (in two volumes). 

TirthO'tattva or Tirthu-yaira-vidhi-taUva , 

Tripu^kaja-Smti^tattva (Ed. J. B. Chaidhary Skt. Sahitya Pari§at 
Patriki, Olcutta, July 1941). 

History of Dhartnasastra by Kane, Vol. I, 

p. 417). 

\ 
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being unfit for exclusive appfopriation ! because no evidence of any ground of discrimi* 
natic«i eici8ted.^<> 

Then Jimutavahana inaintains that partition does not create right and that 
the death of a relation is its cause. Here in a disaission as to whether one 
acquires proprietory right by one's birth Jimuta\’fihana denies such a right oji the 
authorities of Manui*! and Devala.^2 xhe sons have a rigiit of ownership in the 
properties of their parents when the latter are dead. According to Jimutavahana 
death of the parents should not bt' taken literally, but it also includes the state 
of personas degraded, gone into retirement, and the like. 

Then follows a discussion as to whether or not the eldest sot. is the sole heir 
to his father. The opinion of Jimutax^ahana is that the eldest son can, wit; the 
consent of the rest, merely assume the management of the entire ;>TOpeTty. 

Jimiitav^ana admits two periods of partition ; one. when the father's prev 
perty ceases, the other by the choice of the father while his right of prt*perly 
endures.^'^ 

Sulapani docs not deal with these matters, b\il behns comni './ing upon the 
texts of Yajnavalkya directly. He also seems to have recognised Uie two periods 
of partition as indicated above inasmuch as he does not oppose YSjnavalkya who 
apparently hints at these two periods by the verse etc.^-* 

For definition of the term dayabhaga Raghunandana uses the same texts of 
Narada as quoted by Jirmltavahana. But the former differs fron^ the latter in 
the interpretation of Narada’s text. To the definition Raghunandana objects thaf 
“the definition is not accurate. . . But in fact the partition is a di.stributive adjust* 
ment, by lot or otherwise, of tlie property of relatives vested in them, over the 
whole wealth, in right of the same relation, upon the extinction of the fonner 
owner's property. The vesting and divesting of property catf the whole estate 
are inferred, in like mannei as the divesting of partial rights over portions and 
vesting of a common right over the whole, are deduced in tfic instance of re united 
coheirs.”^ In the next place Raghunandana refutes the view in favour of birth- 
right in the same manner as Jimutavahana. Althougli Raghunandana does not 
specifically mention the periods of partition he se(.ins to have recog7)i.sed the two 
iwiods mentioned above. 

After the introductory portion Jimutav^ana begins the subject of partition 
by a father. A father can partition his property the allotment being according to 
his choice provided the mother becomes incapable of bearing any more children. 
The power of the father in the matter is discretionary, but, by no means arbitrary 
because as Narada points out,^^ even the father, when afflicted with disease, or 
influenced by wrath, i.c., when he is not in a normal state of mind is incapable 
of making any efistribulion of his property. The option of unequal distribution 
on the part of the father relates only to the property acquired by himecif but not 


10. cp. fiwin: i 

11. *?ig^ etc. 

12. gsrr ftg: i 

14. Yajfivalkya II. 114. 

15. C(WLE»RCX)KE’s Annotations on his translation of the Dayabhaga. 

sjJifsRt: fftalhr I 

^ f»>5n !ig: n 
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lo ancestral property to which the rights of the lather and the son are equal. 
This equality of rights, liowever^ does not entitle a son to get an equal share with 
the father from the ancestral properly, nor has the son any right to demand parti- 
tion of the same. The ancestral property, recovered by the father, may be treated 
as his own acquisition. The same rule applies to moveables though inherited by 
the' father. As regards the inherited immoveable property the father i^ author- 
ised to dispose of a part or of the whole of it if it be otherwise impossible for 
him to maintain the family. In a partition during the. lifetime of the father he 
is entitled to a double share of the inherited wealth. 

. Jimutav^ana does not authorise the father to grant an unequal allotment to 
the sons who request partition during his lifetime. 

The views of ftulapapi on partition by father, though not elaborate, seem to 
be identical with those of his predecessor. Sulapairi tells us nothing about the 
absence of the arbitrary powers of the father, the right of the father to inherited 
moveable properties or to ancestral properties recovered by him or lo the aliena- 
tion of anojstral immoveable property. Raghunandana who uses almost the same 
texts as Jimutavahana holds similar views about the matter. 

'I he next topic dealt with by Jimutavahana is partition by brothersS. He is 
of opinion that even after the father ’.s death the brothers cannot partition the 
profjcrty if their mother be alive. They can, of course, do so with her consent. 
If even after the demise of the mother the brothers continue to live unseparalcd 
the eldest brother, or any younger brother who is more capable, may. with the 
consent of the rest, b(‘ in charge of the maintenance of the family and the manage- 
ment of the projKirty. Any one ol them ol couise, can demand partition at his 
will, Jimulaviihana is in favour of the d(K:trmc of representation and says -that 
grandsons will take as much as would have fallen to I heir deceased fathers and 
that partition extends to grandsons in the male line. 

It is provided by JTmutav^iana that any one of the brothers, capable of 
deix?nding upon his own earnings, may decline his share ini the ancestral property 
by taking some trifle out of it this being to obviate any future difficulty on the 
part of his son or other heir. Afi the partition of the brothers of the whole blood 
after their father's death tlie mother gels an equal share provided no separate 
profX'ity had bet'n given to her. She will gel half the prescribed share if she has 
a separate propc*rty. In this amneclion Jimutavahana touches upon an equal 
share of the sonli-ss wives of the father making an ecfual allotment among his sons. 
The sons are entitled lo four shares, three, two, or one in the order of their four 
castes, Brahmapa, Ku^triya, etc. ; so are also the wives. 

At the partition of brothers an unmarried sister gets a quarter but if the 
funds are ver>' small each of the sx;ns must contribute a quarter of his share. 
The daughter’s sJiare is not very clear. According lo Katjfeyana, quoted by 
Jimutavahana, the position is this. If the brothers get ] the daughter \vill get 
In this case if there be three sons the daughter gets an equal share with tlie son, 
which is absurd Actx>rding to the quotation from Manu again if three sons get 
•{ each a daughter will get 1/12 1 1/12 i 1T2 the daughter’s share equal lo that 
of a son, witich is also not pt^ssible. 

T'he only reasonable interpretation seem(s lo be that a daughter will get a 
share equal to on»4o\irth the sliare of one st>n. In that case, of three sons and 
one daughter each son will get 11/36 and the daughter will get 1/12. The position 
will be this JJ + j j 

The views of Aulap^i about partition by brothers are almost the same as 
iht>se held by Jimutavahana. But he is equally vague as his predecesacn' on the 
point of a daughter’s share. S^ulapapi stjems to have made the point a bit dear 
by saying that each son should contribute a hmrih i)ail of liis share towards the 
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nuptial expensesi of his sister. In this case the equality of a daughter’s share with 
that of a son does not appear to be very much inconsistent. V^haspati, quoted 
by Sulapani, says that the maiden daughter “ shall tafice fourth part shares ’’—which 
is indeed an ambiguous statement. 

In the matter of partition by brothers Raghunanciana does not make any 
departure from the views of his predecessors. 

Jimutav^ana next deals with stridhana or woman’s separate property. This 
subject is divided into three parts — definition, sucoK^sion of a woman’s children 
to her separate property and succession to the separate property o^ a diildlqss 
woman. 

Out of the bewildering mass of definitions of stridhana Jimuta*’^Lhana refers 
to those of Vi^^u, Manu, Katyayana, Narada, Yajfiavalkya and Vytsa. Acaird- 
ing to Vi§a>u the following are considered as stridhana : — 

A. What has been given to a woman by her 

1. Father 

2. Mother 

3. Son 

4. Brother 

B. What has been received by her 

5. Before the nuptial fire 

6. As solatium (fees on supersession) 

7. From her kindred 

8. As perquisite, and 

9. As a subsequent gift. 

Manu and Katyayana give the additional item of w'hat has been presented to 
her in the bridal procession. Narada, Yajnavalkya, and Vyasa practically do not 
add anything new. 

The attitude of Jimutav^ana towards these definitions is that they are merely 
illustrative and not exhaustive. Says he : - 

Over her separate property, technically called stridhana, a woman Ixas. the right 
of alienation. She is debarred from alienating any immoveables given by her hus- 
band. 

Regarding the husband's rights to his wife’s stridhana Jlmutavahana merely 
quotes the opinions of Yajhavalkya and Katyayana. According to Yajnavalkya 
a huiband is not liable to make good the property of his wife taken by him in 
a famine or for the performance of a duty or during illness, or while under re»- 
traint."^'^ Katyayana, how'ever, directs restoration of a woman’s property with or 
without interest according as it was taken without or with her a>nae!it. A hus- 
band even when he takes his wife's property in the circumstances! specified above 
will be compelled to restore it if he lives with another wife. 

As regards succession to a woman’s separate property broadly the following 
order is recognised by Jimutav^ana : — 

A Maiden 8 property 

1. Uterine brother 

2. Mother 

3. Father 


17. Cp. «n4l etc. Yij. II, 147. 
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. The order is the same in respect of the property left by a betrothed girl 
except what was given by the bride-groom who has a right to 'whatever he gave. 

B. ' Married woman's property 

1. Maiden daughter 

2. Betrothed daughter 

2. Married daughters who have, or are likely to have, male issue 
(they inherit together) 

4. Barren and widowed daughters (inherit together) 

5. Son 

6. Daughter's son 

7. Sons son 

8. Great grandson in the male line 

9. Son of a contemporary wife 

10. Htrr grand- son 

11. Her great grandson in the male line 

C. Property of a childless woman married according to one of the five 

approved forms named Brahma, etc. 

1. Husband 

2. Brother 

3. Mother 

4. Fatlicr 

D. PropcTty of a childless woman married according to one of the dis- 

at>provcd forms named Asura, etc., 

1. Mother 

2. Father 

3. Brother 

4. Hu,sl>and 

With regard to tlie definitions of stridliana ^ulaparti appears to have con- 
sidered as exhaustive the list of Yajnavalkya together 'with the AjcSi'y^v^liaJttka 
(received at the bridal procession) which, he thinks is hinted by the w'ord " adi ” 
Yajnavalkya's I The various kinds of stridhana. according to 

Yajifiavalkya, are what are given to a woman by her father, mother, husband, 
brother ; what has been rc'ceived by her at the nuptial fire, and as a solatium, 
from the kindred as bride price and also as a subsequent gift from her husband’s 
family.'*® 

i>ulapaj?ii recognises the same rights of a husband to his wife's separate jpro- 
perty as those admitted by jimutavahana but does not contemplate restoration 
of the wife’s property by the husband. He does not tell us anything about 
succession to a n\aidt*n’s stridhana and regarding that to a married w'oman’s 
stridhana holds the same views as Jimutav'ahana. Sulapaiji’s vfiews are, however, 
not very clear. Tlius, for, instance, he says nothing about preferential heirs among 
the daughters. It may seem Uiat he considered all the daughters to have equal 
rights. He sliares the view of the Mitak^ara that on failure of the husband the 
succession to stridhana devolves on the! nearest Sapinda of the husband. 

Sulapam docs not consider a woman’s right of alienating her stridhana. 

From various passages cited by Raghunandana the following can be gathered 
as being recognised by him as stridhana : — 

1. Everything except what has been gained by a woman by her skill and 
what she has received from persons other than family of father, mother, and 
husband. 


18. Cp. 


etc. Yaj, II. 148^144. 
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2. Whatever ornaments are worn by her during the life-time of her 
husband. 

3. Saudayika, i.e., wiiat has been received by a woman — married or un- 
married — while at the house of her father, husband or from her father and 
husband. 

The rights of a woman to the alienatioi. of her stridhana are the same accord- 
ing to Jimutav^ana and Raghunandana. 

As regards the husband’s right to» his wife’s stridhana, however, Raghunandana 
simply quotes the views of Yajhavalkya and Katyayana as men ioned abov ’ but 
does not give any clear opinion, of himself. 

On succession to a woman’a property the views of Raghuncindana are sub- 
stantially the same as those o( Jimfuta\^"ihana. 

Briefly stated the following persons are excluded from inlieritance accorcfing 
to Jimutavahana : — 

1. Outcaste and his issue 

2. Impotent person 

3. Lame man 

4. Mad man 

5. Idiot 

6. Blind man 

7. One afflicted with an incurable di.st'ase. 

The exclusiorr is based on inability to offer oblations to the Manes. 

The excluded persons, except the outcaste and his issue, have, however, a 
right to maintenance and their sons, if free from similar defects, are entitled to 
the shares that would have fallen to their parents had they been qualified. 

Sulapaiji also lays down the same rules about excluded heirs with the excep- 
tion that he does not impose any additional restrictions on the outcaste and his 
sons. He also adds that the daughters of such disqualified heirs are to be main*- 
tained till marriage and that tlieir wives, if pure and chaste, have a right to 
maintenance. 

To thq list of excluded heirs Raghunandana adds another, the " pitfdvit,” i.e., 
a son who beats his father or dies not jx'rform the 6raddha ceremony after the 
father’s death. His view on other details are identical with those of Jimutav^ana. 
He does not tell us anything about the dauglilcrs and wives of excluded heirs. 

The followng are briefly the impartible properties recognised by Jimutavaf 
hana : — 

1. Whatever is acquired by the co-parcener himself without detriment to 
his father’s estate, as a present from a friend, as a gift at nuptials. 

2. Recovered hereditary property that was taken away. 

3. Wliat has been gained by science. 

Towards the last item Jmiutavahana’s attitude is that a learned brotlier need 
not share them with his unlearned co-heirs but must share them with those who 
are equal or superior in learning even though the gains may be acquired independ- 
ently of the joint property. 

The essential condititm of exemption from partition is acquisition by the owner 
without using the joint funds. 

Both Sulapapi and Raghunandana hold similar views about impartible estates 
but from the trend of his arguments Sillapapi does not seem to have favoured 
the idea of dividing the gains of science even among learned co-heira. 

A son bom after partition takes, according to Jimutavahana, the entire paternal 
wealth if the father had lived separately from the brothers. If, however, after 
partition the brothers were re-united with the father such a son would receive 
his share from the re-united co-heirs (no definite share is expremly mentioned 
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by JImutaviaiana). This applies only to the property acquired by the father. 
But of the hereditary property the after-born son will take a share from his 
brothers whether re-uijited with or separate from the father since the partition 
of such a property is authorised? only when the mother is incapable of bearing 
more children. 

In the matter of succession Sillapaui seems to have recognised only sudi an 
after-born son as is bom of a wife of equal caste. Sulapaiji adds that the afteiv 
bom son shall receive his share from the property which may be found after 
allowing for income and expenditure in the property which was received by the 
other sons at partition. Moreover, the after-bom son cannot; claim any ornaments 
etc.,* given by the mother or father to the sons who have separated before-hand. 
On other details :ftulapani agrees with Jimutavahana. 

Raghunandana makes a passing reference to after-born sons and his opinions 
are essentially samilar to those of Jimutavahana. 

Succession to the property of a sonless man is one of the most important 
chapters in the Laws of Inheritance. It is fortunate for us that even amidst 
various controversies about the .subject all the three Bengal-writers hold similar 
principles though tJiey may slightly differ in matters of detail. By "sonless” 
they mean ‘‘one who has rK> descendants down to the son’s grandson (cp. 

- Raghunandana). 

The order of succession is as follows : — 


1. 

Wife 

25. Son of 23 

2. 

Maiden daughter 

26. Son of 24 

3. 

Betrothed daughter 

27. Grandson of 23 

4. 

Married daughters who have or 

28. Grandson of 24 


are likely to have male issue 

29. Great grandfather’s daughter’s son 

5. 

Daughter’s son 

30. Maternal uncle and the rest who 

6. 

Father 

present oblations which the 

7. 

Mother 

deceased was bound to offer 

8. 

Whole brother 

31. Son of maternal aunt 

9. 

Half-brother 

32. Son of 30 

10. 

Brother’s son 

33. Grandson of 30 

11. 

Brother’s grandson 

34. Grandson’s grandson 

12. 

Father’.*? daughter’s son 

35-37. Other descendants for three 

13. 

Father’s own brother 

generations in succession 

14. 

Father s half-brother 

38. Off -spring of the paternal grand- 

15. 

Son of 13 

father’s grandfather and other 

16. 

Son of 14 

ancestors in the order of proxim- 

17. 

GrandstMi of 13 

ity 

18. 

Grandson of 14 

39. Samanodakas 

19. 

Paternal grandfather’s daughter’s 

40. Spiritual preceptor 


son 

41. Pupil 

20. 

Great grandfather’s daughter 

42. Fellow student in theology 

21. 

Paternal grandfather 

43. A person bearing the family name 

22. 

Paternal grandmother 

44. One descended from the same 

23. 

Own brother of 21 

Patriarch 

24. 

Half brother of 21 



(43-44 must be inhabitants of the same village). 

On failure of all the relatives as here specified the king shall take the escheat 
excepting however the jiroperty of a Br^maija. But the priests who have read 
the three Vedas and possess other requisite qualities shall take the wealth of a 
deceased Br^hmapa. So the goods of an onchoret shall devolve on another hermit 
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considered as his brother, and servinfi; tlie same holy place. In like manner the 
goods of an ascetic shall be inherited by his virtuous pupil and the preceptor shaQ 
obtain the goods of a professed student. But the wealth ot a temporary student 
is taken by his father or other heir. * 

If, however, a sonless man dies as a renewed co-parcenery (saipsp^ti) with his 
brothers then the order of succession will Se like this 

1. Associated whole-brother 

2. Unassociated whole-brother 

3. Associated half-brother 

4. Unassociated half-brother 

In case there are 2 and 3 living then they will be equal heirs. In the cases of 
brother’s sons and grandsons also the above rule is to be understood. 

The views of Sulap^i, however, on succession to a sonless man^a property are 
not very clear because instead of giving any details he merely mentions the or^Ier 
of succession upto the parents. He holds amilar opinions about re-united co- 
parceners. 

According to Jimutavahana a concealed property, discovered after partition, is 
to be distributed equally among co- parceners. The person who withheld the pro- 
perty shall, by gentle means and not violence, be made to restore it and shall not 
make good the portion consumed by him, nor shall he be deprived of his share. 
Both 6ulapai?i and his successor are of similar opinions on this point. 

When a partition is contested the following arc almost unanimously recognised 
by the three writers as proofs : — 

Evidence of kinsmen, relatives, witncvsses and written proof or separate posses- 
sion of house or field. 



THE BATTLE OF SHRIGONDA, 1761 


by 

KASIM ALI SAJAN LAL, Secunderabad. 

Though the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao acquired a nominal ownership of the terri- 
tories ceded by Nizam Ali Khan as the result of the battle of Udgir, still he remained 
the dk jure owner and not the de jacto one. The memory of the defeat of the battle 
of Udgir was rankling in the mind of Nizam Ali Khan. How to maintain a serene 
attitude and live down the shameful defeat was the problem requiring solution, and 
he waited for an fjpportunity. He hated the idea that his name should be lowered 
in the public estimation. He wanted to retrieve, and, for this reason he was post- 
poning the cession of the promi.-*:d territories on sr>me pretext or other and although 
the Sanads were entirely held by the Marathas, he did not allow them to have a 
pt.‘accful possession of those territories. The result w'as that Raghunath Rao had 
to send repeated reminden-J to him, and, when these failed, he sent his nobles to 
occupy the territories by force, particularly the 'Fort of Daulatabad. Raghunath 
Rao had to undergo many troubles before he got possession of it. The Maratha 
n<iblc who was sent to take possession of the Fort had to contend against heavy 

odds, since the Governor of the place resisted and even refused to hand it over. 

Thertnipon Raghunath Rao despatched Ciopal Patwardhan to take the Fort by 
all means, fair or foul. He tried to per.'.iiade tlic Kec'per of the Fort to surrender 
it peacefully but failed. He gathered some bhils to demolish the stronghold, and, 
when thir/ too proved U8eles>s, he tried to bribe the Keeper. Fortunately for him, 

he fell an easy prey to the gold offered which was a lakh and half, together with 

Jagirs’’. 

Before the Peshwa set out for the great battle of Panipat, he sent Raghunath 
Rao with an army of 25, (XX) soldiers to ihe bank of the Godavery, ostensibly to re- 
quest Nizam Ali Khan’s help in his Northern exjxdition. But it was merely a 
coup d'etat. As a matter of fact he wanted to keep an eye on the movements of 
Nizam Ali Khan, for (he feared that Nizami Ali Khan had entered into a secret 
arrangement with Morari Rao (.iorepade and Udaji Chavan to annihilate his ri^ng 
power in the South'-^. As a matter of fact, the Nizam conferred jagirs cm Khanda- 
gale and Baji Ghorpade^. 

Tlie Peshwa even tried to have Nizam Ali Khan killed or murdered, if not 
imprisoned, by his soldiers. It seems he wTote a letter to that effect to Raghunath 
Rao whose reply throws interesting light on tlie character of the Peshwa-*. The 
great importance of Nizam Ali Khan’s role is evide nt on the face of it. It was he 
and not Salabat Jung that niled the Stale. Raghiiba acknowledges the superior 
talents of Nizam Ali Khan. His letter is a positive prex^f of Nizam Ali Khan’s 
greatncAH and shows the high opinion the Marathas had about him. It also show's 
that the Marathas had a hard nut to crack. Nizam Ali Khan acted on the policy 
of wait and see which was the only obvious thing to do under these circumstances. 
So he bided his time and waited for the conjunction of circumstances which would 
facilitate his final decision. He dared not cross swords with the enemy, as the 
enemy had mustered all his resources for the great battle impending against a 


1 Kincaid and Parasnis, A History oi the Maratha iwpie. III, p. 41. 

2 Purrandere Daftcr, 1, pp. 893-894, 402. 

3 Selections from the Peshwa Dafter, letter No. 16. 

4 Purrandare Dafter, Ibid. opp. cit. pp, 893-894, 402. 
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worthy opponent. Their fate hung in the balance, for il they Vv'on, they would win 
the whole of India, what to pa> of the Deccan. But, if they lost, they would loae 
all they had. for other States had sharpen^ their claws, ready to pounce upon 
their helpless and exhausted foe. Among them wai Nizam AJi Khan, burning to 
revenge and watching the turn of events on the plains of Panipat. He would surely 
take advantage of their defeat and confusion at Panipat, Even Raghuba, who had 
a sound knowledge of the affairs as they stood, had decided to bieak oil with Nizam 
Ali Khan on a fit occasion. He rapidly advanced ^rom Indore to Gudmatkal. where 
he got an additional help of eight thousand soldiers. He ner t took up his Quarters 
at Bijapur, while Nizam Ali Khan was alert at Ause, ready to deiar^ war, s^^duld 
the Marathas be routed at Panipat. 

Unfortunately for the Maratha.s, the fatal and inevitable hour struck, and the 
fates turned against them. They lost the battle. Grief and des^iondency' spread 
over the whole of the Maharashtra. We need not describe what sorrows, troubles 
and misery had to be borne by the vanquished in a battle of this type, aaf defeat 
is always a surprise to them. The Marathas had to mourn for their relatives', sick, 
woimded, killed or dead. The Peshwa never recov^ered from the shock, and he 
expdred by the end of June, near the Umple of Parbatte*". 

This event following cla^ly in the wake of the defeat at Panipat, not only 
spread the shadow and gloom but increased its intensity. The Marathas fell the 
loss of such a great personality as the Peshwa, who had the good fortune to obtain 
a high degree of fame and re.s*pect among his fellow a>untry men solely due to his 
clash with Nizam Ali Khan, He was a man of sagacity with ptilished manners. 
But he had his defects too. We invite our readers’ attention to the letter of the 
Peshwa addressed to Raghunalh referred to above. 

It is a pity that the above calamities should have developed party-spirit, ending 
in a party split, which proved worse than the loss of thq battle of Panipat. It 
severed the bond that kept together the members of the great confederacy and 
gave rise to petty kingdoms. 

Nizam Ali Khan, although a nominal dewan, had usurped the entire powers of 
the Government and was taking tlie advantage of the confusion caused by the defeat 
of Panipat, toj despatch a large army under the command of his general Lai Brijdaa 
to devastate the Peshwa’s territories. The general captured Alund, Gurjoti and 
X'arioiis other districts of the Marathas. levying tribute just a^J he pleased. Next 
he swooped down the province of Akkalkote, bc^jged Boargo, and set it on fire. 
He imprisoned the deshmuklis of these districts, levied Rs. 40, (XK) as a tribute. 
Hearing of these events, Raghuba sent an army of 5,000 sfJdiers under the command 
of Appaji Naik to protect Punch Mahals from the Moghul devastations. Appaji Naik 
sent 2, (MX) soldiers against Lai Brijdas who attacked him with the result that the 
latter had to fly to Tuljapur and took shelter at Ause‘‘. ITie deshmukhs of these 
places proved treacherous to their motherland. To protect their own interest, they 
conveniently and unscrupulously changed their masters and paid the tribute to the 
general of Nizam AH Khan. 

Raghuba was to come to Ause but he hastened to Poona on hearing the 
news of the illness of the Peshwa. He left Nilkant Rao Patwaidhan to look after 
Nizam Ali KhanL 

Salabat Jung and Nizam Ali Khan were at Bidar when they heard the news 
of the death of the Peshwa. The Peshwa was succeeded by his second son Mahdav 
Rao, then in bief seventeenth year®. As soon as Nizam Ali Khan heard the news 


5 Grant Duff, O. C. p, 630. 

6 SeUctUms from the Peshwa Dafter, 38, letter 12. 

7 Khare Aitihasik Lekh Sangrah, 1, PP- 2. 35. 

8 Grant Duff, O. C. p. 533. 
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of the death of the Peahwa, he began to make preparati<ms for regaining the terri- 
tDiiea he had lost at Udgir. He called Ramadiander Jadhow one morning: and 
promising to give him some Jagirs, hg asked him to recruit an additional force of 
10,000 soldiers, besides his own army of 15,000 at Bidar. Ramdiander Jadhow 
requested the Nlsam to confiscate 19 districts of the Peshwa and sent his own son 
to march into Akkalkote with a large army. He captured the fortress of Naldurg 
and handed it over to the Chawans®, 

It waa at this stage that the young Peshwa began his negotiations with the 
Bombay Government. At the risk of breaking the thread of the sequence of events, 
we ’refrain from mentioning here a detailed account of the negotiations carried on 
by th*e Peshwa Mahdav Rao with the East India Company. On the 28th September 
1761, Raghunath Rao wrote to the Bombay Council for help^®. Later on, Madhav 
Rao submitted a detailed proposal consisting of 9 clauses’ ^ which was not favour- 
ably received by the Bombay Governmenf^^^ Again Bajee Gungadhar Pant brought 
a proposal consisting of 10 clauses before the Bombay Government on the 20th 
December’ 

These negotiations dragged on through three weary months with some super- 
ficial appearance of unreal goodwill on both sides but the sands were running out. 
These protracted negotiations failed since botli the parties were self interested, and 
came into conflict with each other. The English wanted to have the island of 
Salsette, but the Marathas ‘ did not dare to talk about giving it It was the last 
thing that they would db’**. 

Secondly, the Englisli were reluctant to help the Marathas against Nizam Ali 
Khan, to whom they, not only professed friendship, but actually informed him that 
they would help him against the Marathas’®. 

Thirdly, there was no unanimity in the decisions of the Bengal and Madras 
Government, because the former wanted to help the Nizam but the latter was' against 
it. 

Lastly the death of Tarabai united the Maralha people and so they had no 
need of the English help while to the Nizam they professed help but it never 
came. And the Maratha Sirdars of the Nizam were won over to the side of 
the Peshwa, 

Nizam Ali Khan was making preparations for war and so did the Marathas. 
They relied stalely on the Patwardhans. The Marathas had to contract fresh debts 
in order to raise a contingent of about 70,000 soldiers including 12,000 sirdars thus 
swelling their debts to a lakh and half. Though shattered by the battle of Panipat, 
they gathered their last resources. Their armies were not insignificant to success- 
fully oppose the Nizani’®. 

In the month of October, Nizam Ali Khan rapidly advanced towards • Poona, 
leaving Aurangabad. On his way, he destroyed the three holy places on the banks 
of the Godavery. He looted Shadeshwar and caused a great havoc much to the dis- 
gust of the Maratha Officers.. So much so that Ramachander Jadhow left his army 
on the 24th December carrying with him the Nizam’s son Mir Moghal Ali who 
was not on good terms >*iih his father’'^ It was at this time that the Peshwa 
ordered Ganesh Vittal to recapture Toka, Ellora and other places from the 
Nizam’®, 


9 Khars, O. C. pp. 35, 38, 50. 10 Public Department Diary p. 672 

11 Ibid, pp. 720-721. 12 Ibid, p. 714. 

13 Political and Secret Diary, 7, pp, 121-123. 

14 Political and Secret Department Diary, 8, p. 87. 

15 Political and Secret Department Diary, 8, p. 13. 

16 Ibid, ppL 11-14, Khajrb, O. C. p. 41. 

17 SeUciiom from the Peshwa Dalter, 38, L65 pp. 4243. 

18 Ibid, Vd. 38, L. No. 26, pp. 22. 
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Having crossed the Narbada. Nizam AH Khan ascended the ghaU and marched 
straight towards Poona. The Marathas were nervous, in spite of theii large army 
of 53,000 since they were torn by internal Referring to the disputes and 

troubles the Secret Committee in their despatch of the 14th December notes : "We 
well know that Nizam Ali Khan with a large army is now near Poona, that the 
Brahmans cannot raise a force sufdcient to oppose them, from the backwardness of 
their own officers who look upon the situation of Nannah family as desperate and 
the low state of their finances"; the Marathas stmt Gopal Rao Patwardhan to harass 
Nizam Ali Khan. Gopal Rao Patwardhan foHow'ed the guerilli, t adit's. To his 
surprise however Nizam Ali Khan changed his planr, abruptly and instead of going 
to Poona directly via Jangaon, he advanced towards Nagur and then towards 
Shrigonda, leaving Nagur and Poona to his right. Here, he had to fact; the Bhonsala. 
There was a skirmish in which both sides lost about 150 horses and 50 men weic 
killed2» But accoiding to a different version, Dada Saheb, (Raghunath Rao) w’;o 
also accompanied the Bhonsala lost 25 horsemen, besides 40 to 50 wi>unded. Al>cut 
50 to 100 gardies were killed and the wounded were about 100 lv) 200'*. 'riie 
Nizam lost 52 persons with another 100 to 2(X> wt*unded. Tims the .dtirmislies 
dragged on (from 15th December to 19th or 20ih December 1761)., resulting in a 
battle at the end. The Marathas had seventy to eighty thousand soldiers i.e. 1 li2 
time larger than the Nizams army-“. 

A terrible battle commenced on Sunday the 15lh Jamadi-ul-Awai 117.5 a.h. at 
3 P.M. and went on late into the night. The forcess met at Shrigonda. From the 
left flank and from the back Raghoba opened fire, while Madhav Rar> and the 
infantry with Bapujji Naik and others were to tlie right. The Bhonsala and other 
sardars opened fire from all sides in the direction of the Nizam’s forces. 3'liii.s 
attacked on all sides, the force;? of the Nizam remained yet unmoved. Then'upon, 
the Marathas concentrated largely on the rear and attacked the Nizam with full 
force and fury. But night came like a blessing to the Nizam who retired on 
the banks of a brook near a village^\ In spite of the night-fall, the Maratloa 
artillery was booming throughout the nighP’^. 

It was reported that Nizam Ali Khan lost about 88 to KXIO killed and about the 
same number wounded^^*. He was nearly surrounded on all sides, with the roaring 
of cannon and the rain of arrows, he had no room even to laise his head with 
impunty. It was but natural for him to have lost nearly the said numljer of 
soldiers, yet it is remarkable how he could have managed to proceed to l\K)na under 
the barrage of firing, leaving his bag and baggage at Shrigonda. men Icx^^'^d 
food and forage, and carried away 5 to 7 guns, sparing only the temples and big 
houses, and burning all else belonging to the enemy. After a .-lay of 3 of 4 days, 
he left the place on the 21st December and came down as far Dumergaon at a 
distance of 3 coss^^. The death of Tarabai and the revolt of the Maratha Sardars 
made matters worse for the Marathas^^ 

Perceiving this move of Nizam Ali Khan, Raghunalh Rao appointed Gopal Rao 
Patwardhan with three others, Holkar, Hari Gopal and Visaji Kisen, in order to 
protect the City. They were orclert*d to do their best to check Nizam Ali Khan’s 


19 Secret & Political Dept. Diar>% 7, p. 120 and Bharat Varsha and Swani- 
Dekken, p, 117, Modak, Mulancha Maharashtra, p. 364. Vide Selections from Peshwa 
Dafter Vol. 38. L. No. 44. 

20 Khajre, O. C. 1, p. 66. 

21 P.4RASNIS, O. C. 1, No. 1 &. Selections from the Pesliwa Dafter Vol. 38, 
L. No. 40 describes vividly the havoc created in the Nizam’s ranks. 

22 Khare, O. C. 1, pp. 62-64 

23 Apte, Chanderchood Dafter, p. 140 & Kmake O. C. p. 64. 

24 Khare, O. C. p. 69. 25 Ibid, Letters No. 45, 48, 49 etc 

26 Parasnis, O. C 1, & Khare. 1, p. 33. 

27 Secret & Political Dept. Diary Vol, 8, p. 7. 
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advacMK to Poona, and failing this, to burn all lands surrounding the dty. In 
of all these precautions and premeditated plans, Nizam Ali Khan proceeded 
as far aS Urali about 14 miles from Poona to collect Rs. 6,230 which was raised 
for him®*. 

.It is a pity that the Peshwa and Raghunath Rao were not on good tenns. 
Their quarrels were uninterrupted even by Nizam Ali Khan’s appiroach to Poona 
where he was opposed by the Marathas^^. The Marathas, as we have ssaid weie 
divided into factions and one party consisting of Bapuji Naik, Baramatikar, Gopal 
Rao Patwardhan and Ramachander, advised that as Nizam Ali Khan was near and 
in a* hopeleris condition, he should be opposed and that no peace should be negotiated 
with him, unless he parted with a large portion of his territories in return for 
peace. But the other party of Raghunath Rao, and Sakaram did not like this idea 
and they opposed it. Murad Khan, the Commander of the Nizam’s Army had a 
private interview with Raghuba on the 22nd Jamadi-ul-Awal 1175 a.h.®<> Raghuba 
and others made peace and returned to him territories yielding a revenue of 27 
lars. There is a gravd doubt at^ to the cession of territories on the part of the 
Marathas (Peshwa), for Naro Shankar clearly mentions in his letter that an ’agree- 
ment was reached without either party paying anything to the otherJ^i. Besides, 
Madhav Rao himself say.^ that the treaty was concluded after receiving a jagir 
worth about 40 lacs belonging to Ramchander Jadhow who had deserted the Nizam^^^^ 
Sardesai also supports this statement^^’*. But other historians as Grant Duff and 
Briggs do not agree with it. On the contrary they affirmed that the Nizam was 
given back territories yielding an annual revenue of 26 lacs. Many other Persian 
historians support Grant Ehiff’s opinion^^^. 

The part played by Raghuba in concluding the said treaty with Nizam Ali 
Khan is strongly condemned by the Marathas in general'*'''. Some say that he made 
thial treaty with a vselfish motivT'‘“. But it is quite possible that this was his clever 
plan to check the rising power of Hyder Ali for which the Peshwa by himself was 
no match. 

Taking into consideration the pros and cons of the treaty, it was on the whole 
shrewd of the Marathas to have made it. The Peshwa, in hi^ letter to the Bombay 
Government, referring to his previous correspondence with them with regard to the 
help required against Nizam Ali Khan, and the latter’s insistence on the cession of 
Salsette, quite ironically remarks that Salsette’s cession wa^ a question beyond con- 
sideration and also informs them of his victory over the Nizam at Shrigonda, 

‘ However by God’s favour, the Moghal is' returned very distressed, his brother and 
great officers came to us, and by the intercession of the principal officers of the 
Sarkar, the peace is settled, the i>articulars of which I wrote to you in my letter of 
good news’’*^. 


28 Vad O. C. VI I, p. 98, and Selections from the Peshwa Dajter, Vol. 38, p. 
30. 

29 Khare, O. C. 1. p. 73. 

30 Khare, O. C. 1, p. 73 & Parasnis, O. C, 1. No. 1. 

31 Ibid. 32 Rajwade, Aitihasik Prastavana. 

33 Kincaid & Parasnis, O. C. p. 81 (see note) 

34 Grant Duff. O. C. 1. 36, Vide, Briggs, the Nizam I, p. 64. 

35 Khare, O. C. I, p. 102. 

36 Apte, O. C. p. 7. Mr. Aptc in his preface to the Chanderchood Dafter 
hints that there might have been a secret under^anding between Raghoba and the 
Nizam to the effect that the latter should help Raghunath Rao against the Peshwa 

37 Political and Secret Department Diar>% 8, p. 87. 
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AUTHORSHIP OF DHVANYALOKA 

To those who bdieve in different authorship of the Karikas and Vftti in 
Dhvanyaloka, I request to consider the following eariiCstly. Dli\rni is first divided 
into Avivak^itavacya and Vivaki§itanyaparavacya and then each on o*' these is iur- 
ther subcfivided. But I beg to point out that this first division o* Diivan* into 
Avivaksitavacya and Vivaksitanyai>aravacya is given in the \rtti *.nd not in the 
Karika. At p. 57 (Dhvanyaloka Nir. i’less Ed., 4ih ed.) Vrtti runs thus : 

Throughout the first Uddyota nowhere is this division given n the Kiirilia- 
grantha. It is only given in the V^^lti and yet the first KarikS ol tiie 2nd Uddyota 
proceeds to subdivide Avivak;?itavHcya thus : 

flcUI II 

Now if Karkas and Vftti were composed by two diffcicnt authors then how 
is it that Karikagrantha takes up the thread of sub-dividing the first t wo divisions 
which are given only in the Vrtti and nowhere in ihc Karika ? Surely here KarikSs 
presuppose the Vrtti. 

To my mind this is the strongest proof of common authorship of both the 
Karikas and the Vrtti. 

Karachi D. R. Mankad. 


IDENTIFICATION OF KALKI 

In my paper^ on ' Kalki— the earliest check to Buddhism I have shown that 
Kalki was a contemporary of Si4unaga, Sumitra and Vi&ikhayupa. In this connec- 
tion I, here, venture a surmise about the identity of Kalki. Kalki Purana says that 
both Vi^khayupa and Si^uniga were old when they conquered Magadha. I, th\‘itf“ 
fore, think that Vi^khayupa (who is described as already old at the lime of Kalki’s 
birth) must have died soon after allied conquest. Dr. PkAOHAN’s synchronistic 
table^ will show that Avantivardhana also must have died almost at the same time 
as Vi^akhayupa died. Thus soon after the conquest of Magadha, two thrones, one 
at Mahi^mati and one at Avanti, fell vacant. Puranas do not speak of any issue 
of Vi6akhayupa or Avantivardhana and I suggest that after their death Kalki was 
elected to the joint throne of Mahifemati and Avanti and that he ruled at Avanti. 

"This is purely a surmise but I connect it with another surmise. 

Just as in all our literature Kalki's personality is shrouded in mystery so is the 
personality of Sudraka of Mycchakatika, shrouded in mystery. About Sudraka we 
know only this much that he was a Brahmaa?a by birth and later became the king 
of Avanti.* The revolt of Aryaka has been taken as histoncal and Aryaka is identi- 
fied with Ajaka whom Avantivardhana succeeded on the throne of Avanti.* And 
as only persons belonging to the same time and the same place would be interested 


1. See New Indian Antiquary, p. 4. 

2. Set his Chronology of Ancient India, p. 229. 

3. Mfcchakatika, Prastavana. 
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in such small and local incidents, I suggest that Sudraka must have lived soon after 
the days of Aryaka. That .he belonged to Avanti is dear both from Mfcchakatika 
and Padmapml^bLttaka. If, therefore, Sudraka was a king of Avanti in the days that 
followed Aryaka, who was he ? He was not Avantivardhana, for Avantivardhana 
was not a Brahmaipa by birth, being himself the son of the deposed king P51aka.* 
I, tfierdore, suggest that Kalki, who was a Brahmaija by birth and is likely to have 
come to the throne of Avanti, was the same as Sudraka. Both were Bi^majja by 
birth and both are likely to have ruled at Avanti soon after the days of Aryaka. 
In this connection, the variant Suraka for Sudraka found in some Mss of Mr,» iS 
significant. Ihukrit form ^ulaka, with its long u, may be rendered in Sanskrit both 
as Sthuka and Sudraka. And Suraka is the fittest title of Kalki, who was one of 
the greatest heroes of his days. 

Karachi. D. R. MankAD. 


A NOTE ON COINS OF PURUSHADATTA AND RAMADATTA. 

In an ariiclc* Mia's Bhramar Ghosh has written that the legends found on the 
coins of Ihirushaclatta and Hamadatta should be read in a manner different from 
tliat in whi(h they wx're previously read. On the basis of these new readings she 
has further proposed that these two nilers belong to the funga dynasty. The object 
of this sliorl note is to sliow that the reading which she has proposed regarding the 
legends on the coins of thcrie two kings is untenable and the reading which she has 
rejected is the correct one. 

The legend on the coins of Purushadatta may be first discussed. This has been 
read as Purmhadatasa by Cunningham, « \Pu\Tushadatasa by Smith.^ and Puru- 
lihodatasa by Allan,** Miss Ghosh has read this legend as ‘ Pmushadata Sugo \ 
The pn.'sent author has very carefully examined the coins of Purushadatta and 
has come to the a)nclusion that the reading proposed by her is not acceptable. 
Firstly, the stroke which she considers as the medial M-sign attached to sc is not 
found in these txrins, Tlie stroke which she considers as the medial w-sign is really 
not so but is that whose addition makes on pa of the Brahmi script one sa of the 
wanic script. Secondly, the thing which she has interpreted as go cannot be ex- 
plained in that manner. Auan has interpreted this as a symbol and it appears 
tv) the present author that this interpretation of Allan is perfectly right. He has 
opined that this symbol has been found on the coins of Purushadatta, Uttamadatta 
and Ramaciatta I instead of the Ujjatn symbol which is found on the coins of other 
rulers of this series at Mathura,*'^ Besides their point of argument this sign cannot 
be interpreted as go for Uie following reasons. This sign l<x>ks more or less.' like a 
Greek A to which one straight stroke is attached on the left line inside. This 
sign (un ncA'cr be interpreted as go. Had it been an example of go, then we would 
not have found the above-mentioned straight stroke but, instead of this stroke, we 
would have found one straight line running from left to right and meeting the 
angular place of the sign looking like Greek A If anybody studies the form ol 

4. See Pradhan {A), p. 232 ff. 

5. See Mfcckakafika, ed by V. G. Pakanjpe. 

1 Prabdshl Magha, pp. 388-91, 1349. 

2 Cains of Ancunt India, p. 89, pi. VIII, 17. 

3 Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum, vol. I, p. 192, pi. XXII. 

10 . 

4 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, pp. 176-77, pi. XXIV, 

5 Catalogue of Indian Cains in ike British Museum, pp. 176-77, c*. pi. XXIV, 


1-4. 
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Brfihmi go as given in the woric of tht late Dr. BOhler,® then he will understand 
the implication of what has been said above. The sign sl^d not, therefore, be read 
as go. If we like to take it for any Biiduni letter, then we can only read it as 
but it is not logical to read it as ia becausi then the reading conveys no sense. 
Therefore it appears that it is correct to take it as a symbol as Allan has done 
and not as a letter. 

Let us now discuss the coins of Ramadatta. On tlie coinvS of Ramadatta we 
find two different types of legends such as Rdmadatasa^ and Rajilo R&madataso^^ 
Allan has read this as Rajfio Ramadatasa but has written throu}.’i mistake RUjfia' 
\h]Rdmadatasa^^ when he has transcribed it in the Roman script. Tuis should* be 
Rdjho Rdmadatasa. The legend which has been found m the coins o! Ramacatta 
has been read as Rdmadatasa by Cunningham.^^ Rapson;*® Smith ’’ and Aixan. 
Miss Ghosh has read as ‘ Rdmadata Sugo Some iwrtions of this letter cannoi be 
read as Sugo for tlie reasons for which the similar portions of Uie legend on th'' 
coins of Purushadatta cannot be interpreted as su. She has concluded that the 
word sugo asi found! in the proposed legend Rdmadata Sugo is 6ingi.iar nomin'itive 
in Prakrit ; but we get in one type of Ramadatla’s coins ihu legend Rdjno Rama- 
datasa.^ There cannot be any doubt that here the word Rdjno is angu- 
lar genitive in Sanskrit and it refers to Ramadatta and ior this reast)n the reading 
Rdmadatasa in singular genitive in Prakrit is appropriate. In this age we find the 
prevalence of the mixed language of Sanskrit and Prakrit on the legends of many 
coins and also insaiptions. If judged from the stand-point of language also the 
reading Rdmadatasa appears to be logical. 

Alamnagar, Rungpur. C. C. Das Gupta 

17-12.43 


SOME SANSKRIT STANZAS 


Sanskrit riietoricians recognize a figure of speech Vi«?irma or incongruity the 
second variety of which insists in the failure of one’s effort to attain a desired object, 
attended with dire consequences. An interesting instance is found in several works 
on rhetoric and in some anthologies ; 

m: i 

Mortally afraid of the son of the sirhhika (lioneas) the hare dung for shelter 
to the moon. jAs luck would have it) another son of sirhhika (i.e. RAhu) devoured 
it along with its refugee. 

This is the reading in the Soduktikmf^mjta (p. 128). In the Udbhafa^lokasofk- 
graha we find SflTr??, for in c. But as the root is Atmanepadin, 

is as bad as . The correct reading is which is found in 

Candrakanta Tarkalamkara’s Alarhkdra Sutra. 


6 Indische Palaeographie, tafel Ii, H, XIX, XX, XXII. 

7 Ibid, tafel II, 37, XVL XIX, XX. 

8 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, pp. 179-80, pi. XXIV, 
12, 131 

9 Ibid, pp. 182-8, irf. XXIV, 9-11, 13, 14. 

10 Ibid, pp. 180-81. 

11 Coins of Ancient India, pp. 88-89, pi. VIII, 13-16. 

12 Itsdian Cdlns, p. 13, pi IV, 1. 

13 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, pp, 180-81, pi XXIV, 
9-11. 13. 14. 
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A similar use of is found in the following welhknown stania the authorship 
of which is often stttribute^ to Kalidgsa : 

Bftft W tUfere 

eifir ?i|— 

g%i I’M II 

Get into the house at once my darling, do not remain outside. This is the time 
of, the eclipse of the moon. Seeing your beautiful face the notorious Rahu will de- 
vour, your moon-facd giving up the full moon. 

It is a great pity that this stanza should be attributed to the greatest poet of 
classical Sanskrit. Kalidasa would hardly use the imperative with JTF, and he would 
not most certainly use an expression like nor the finite verb 

The spots in the moon have aroused the curiosity of man since time immemorial 
and various explanations have been offered in different countries of the phenomena. 
The Bengali grandmother tells her grandchildren that it is the Dame Sky plying her 
vSpinning wheel in the mcx>n. According to the Teutonic tradition it is the man who 
cut a fagot of firewood on Sunday, turning a deaf car to the remonstrances of an 
angel, who in consequence, cursed him : vsince you regarded not Sunday on earth, you 
shall keep a perpetual Moon-day in heaven. According to an ancient Indian tradi- 
tion the moon wasi branded with black spots and afflicted with consumption for mis- 
conduct according to one account, for his partiality for one of his wives to the neglect 
of the others according to another. Another ancient tradition relates how when the 
moon rose from the sea at the time of the great churning some of the slime of the 
sea struck to it and appeared as spots. Still another legend describes that it is a 
form nestling in the moon for protection. According to Kalidasa the spots are noth- 
ing but shadow of the earth reflected in the moon 

#l»m: SsriRl; II Raghu XIV. 40. All these views are mentioned in the 
following stanza which is found as an example of Apahnuti in the Kuvalayananda : 

8it %sf<r ?Rifii^ Tf ^ I 

atnr it i 

an wsj fJtft 'ftfwwiaTO ii 

Some suspected the stain in the moon to be [spots ofl’ infamy, others thought 
it to be the slime of the sea, some said it was a deer, other held it was the shadow 
of the earth. The said spot in the moon resembling a piecd of broken Indramla gem 
that meets our gaze so persistently— we assert it is the deep blinding darkness drunk 
at night in the interior of the moon. 

All the different editions of the Kuv'alaydnanda that we have come across read 
in b.m^. 

The Atmanepada form, therefore, is incorrect. The Rasdrmvasudhakma 
(Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) shows the correct reading to be 
Though is as much a l^rasmaipadin root as still in the sense of asserting 
and maintaining ^ preceded by is Atmanepadin according to 

P. i, 3,55. 


Calcutta. 


Kshitish Chanora Chatterjl 



REVIEWS 


The I^juiaghvi (Mdlatimddhava-Kathd) of Punjasiriisvati, Critically edited for the 
First Time with an Introduction, Indexes and Notes by Prof. N. A. Gore, M.a. 
with a Foreword by Dr. V. Raghavan, m.a., phj).- -Puo. by Or-ental Bo^it 
Agency, Poona, 1943 (Poona Oriental Series No. 83) ; Pp. 3 >1-71 lie 
4i"X7'' ; Price Rs. 2. 

The great Sanskrit dramatist and poet, Bhavabhuti the autlior of the iminor^ 
tal production, MMatimddhava wa.s a conscious artist when he observed : 

^ f%5i ^ 1 ” 

Verily this observation was not an idle boast but the result of a deep conviction 
of the poet about the capacity of his work to enkindle a spirit of appreciation for 
the sentiments portrayed by him in hearts working in unison with the poets’ own 
heart. Puroasarasvatl, though a Sanyasin of Kerala was a well-known commwjn- 
tator of Kavya.s‘ and Nafakas including the Malalhnddhava itself. From this de- 
lightful epntome of his of the Mdlatimadkava in 26b well-knit stanzas we can easily 
assert that this Sanyasin was a Samdnadharmd (kindied spirit) of Bhavabhuti 
though he flourished centuries after him, being assigned by the Editor of this epi- 
tome to the period- A.D. 12(X)-1450. 

Prof. Gore’s painstaking work on the present edition is, I believe, a direct 
testimony to his being a Samdmuiharmd to both the pot‘t and hi.s poet commentator 
Purriasarasvati. Love in its widest sensie makes life wortti-fiving and worih-feemg. 
It exercises a potent humanizing influence on the roughest mortals in the world 
owing to its inward appeal. This epitome of Bhavabhuti’s love-dramn will, there- 
fore, be read with delight by the Sanskrit-knowing public on account of its skilful 
presentation of the Malatlmddhava-Kathd by this erudite Sanyasin commentator 
of Kerala, the author of many other works such as Vidyutlatd, comm, on the Megha- 
diita, the Harhsasandesa, the Kamalintrdjahamsa (a drama in 5 acts), Anargkard 
ghavafippa^a, the Rasamahjaii (a comm, on the Mdlatimadkava) and Bhakti- 
manddkim (a comm, on a work of Sahkaracarya called the Vi^^upddddike^dntastuti). 

I fully endorse Dr. Rachavan’s recommendation in his Foreword with regard 
to this work when he remarks : “ The Kjulaghvi will surely be profitable to students 
who study the Mdlattmddhava for examinations and as a Khapda-Kavya ; it can 
also be independently prescribed for study in the Intermediate dassos of our Col- 
leges.” 

I congratulate Prof. Gore, the Editor of the Poona Orientalist on his scholarly 
critical edition of the Rjulaghvi published by him for the first time on the strength 
of manuscript-material unknown to Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogotum, The 
readers of the Poona Oriental Serieaf will be grateful to Dr. R. N, S.irdesaj, its 
present publisher, for adding this valuable work to his useful series and thus main- 
taining the tradition of his enterprising father, the late Dr. G. Sardesai, the 
founder-publisher of the Poona Oriental Series and the Poona OrientaHsL 


P. K. Code 
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A Bibliography 0 / the Rdmdyca;^, by Prof. N. A. GIoire, M.A., S. P. College 
Poona City ; Published by the author, 12 Vishnu Sadan, 327, Sadashiv, Poona 
City, 1943 ; Pages vi + 99 ; Size 5" X 7i" ; Price Re. l-S-O. 

For any research scholar worth the name a bibliography is almost like the 
Jacob's ladder. Every Scholar of Indology thinks that some other scholar should 
plant such a ladder on earth for his angelic use hut he does not stir up to construct 
such a ladder even for his own uplift, much less for the benefit of his fellow wor- 
kers. Owing to the great ;?timulus given during the last 25 years to the Indologi- 
cal studies by the various Research Institutes in this ocmntry and the consequent 
bewildering variety of published material that now needs proper care and index- 
ing, the need for the compilation of the systematic Bibliographies is felt all the 
more and the present Bibliography of the Rdmdyana by Prof. Gore, himself a pro- 
mising research worker in the field of Sanskrit literature, will be gratefully received 
by all his fellow-workers, not to say by all lovers of this immortal Epic, the de- 
fender of the Hindu faith and culture beyond the seas. 

There was a time when the orthodox scholars looked down upon Indices and 
Bibliographies not only in India but even in Europe as stated by Dr. M. Winter- 
NITZ in his Introduction to the subject Index of the Sacred Books of the East 
Seric^i, These scholars considered an Index to 'a book as the index of its author’s 
or editor’s ignorance. Even now in India valuable books and research journals are 
beitig published monthly without indices, though the editors recognize fully the 
value of thew indices. 'Fhe excaise generally advanced by those authors or editors 
is want of money. This excuse is at times not a real one as the editor’s laziness 
alone is the culprit in such cases. If any research material requiring an index is 
worth publishing, surely it is worth indexing, especially when this material is pub- 
lished by learned bodies, who should have greater regard for the methodology of 
presenting research material to the scholarly public than individual authors or pub- 
lishers with scanty means. It should really be the business of learned bodies like 
our Univ'ersities to conduct and finance all bibliograf^ical work in different branches 
of learning by opening a regular office for such purpose. 

The present Bibliography, published by Prof. Gore at his own expense, de- 
serves encouragement from all lovxrs of Sanskrit learning, the more so on account 
of the difficulties he had to face in bringing it out at the present time when the 
price of paix-r has ri.^on enormously. It is divided into five sections : ( 1 ) Text EdP 
twn, (2) Translations, (5) Adaptations etc., (4) General Criticism ; (a) Books and 
ib) Paper.s and (5) Extracts. A subject Index is added at the end for ready re- 
ference, Tlie Extracts (Appendix II, pp. 63-94) attaining translations from the 
writings of foreign scholars like jAcoBi and other useful matter pertaining to this 
l>opular Epic will be found very' entertaining and informative by the general reader 
and the student of the Rdmdymw. We feel confident that the present Bibliogra- 
phy, an earnest of Prof, Gore's scholarly labour of love, will before long undergo a 
s<‘cond edition, in which he promises to add more useful information especially from 
foreign sHiurces, which arc now not easily accegisible tc him owing to war conditions. 


Poona. 


P. K. Code. 



the historical value of the 

PARASURAMA TRADITION* 

By 

K. M. MUNSH*. Bombay. 

It gives me great pleasure to bt' able to pay my tributes to my friend, the 
late Dr. V. S. Sukthank.\r on this occasion, by being able to submit a paper 
on a subject over which we held several discussions. I knew him for many 
years ; but we came in close contact, with each olhtn when iii 1927, as a mem- 
ber of the Syndicate of the Bombay University, I came to t-u Bhandarkai 
Oriental Institute to acquaint myself with the work that was done by Dr 
SuKTHANKAR in connection with the Mahdbh^alu, Witli the usual distrust 
with which our University favours new academic ventures, the Symdicate then 
had its doubts about the wisdom of giving grants for this venture. On meet 
ing Dr. Sukthankar, we fell to discussing the Mahdbhmaia. 1 saw in him, 
burning bright, the flames of religious devotion towards this work, which has 
been the quintessence, vehicle and the instrument of Aryan Culture for weJl 
nigh two thousand years. In 1938 he lielped me with his guidance when the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan was founded and he continued to give me all possible 
assistance whenever I wanted it. 

I selected the subject of ‘ Parasurama ’ for (his occasion because, that was 
tlie subject which we discussed on the last occasion we met. a few months 
before he died. Once when we were travelling together from Pcx>na to Bom- 
bay, I told him of some conclusions I had reached in studies which I had 
written on ‘ Early Ary am in Gufmala ’ and which ultimately came to be 
published in b<x>k form as my Thakkar \ assanji Madhavji Lectures delivered 
in the University of Bombay.' I had come to the tentative conclusion that 
the romance of the P^iKjavas as given in the Mahdbhurata in its present form, 
was more likely to bo historically unreliable, while the Bhfgu epis(xies had 
been borrowed from traditions which, then, were recent. Dr. Sukthankar, 
then, gave me a copy of the Annah of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute for October, 1936, which contained his ‘ Epic Studies VI- -The Bhrgus 
and the Bharata.’- After an exhaustive survey of all references, iKi had come 
to the conclusion that the Mahdbhdrnia was a Bhjgu epic and that the back- 
ground of Bhrgu exploits and traditions had been intrr)duced into the history 

* Text of an address delivered on the occasion of the first anniversary of the 
demise of Dr. V, S. Sukthankar at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, January 21, 1944. 

1. K. M. Munshi, The Early Aryans in Cujardta, published by the Univer- 
sity of Bombay, 1941. 

2. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute, XVil, 1-76. 
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of the PSi>(}avas. He had also come to the conclusion that the story of the 
Pairfava^ was historic and the Bhargava episodes were the result of associa- 
tions connected with the authors. • Thereafter we met twice to discuss this 
matter further. It gave me great satisfaction that so eminent and learned a 
scholar had clearly established what 1 was feeling very vaguely, that the cen- 
tral story and the Bhargava background of the epic were distinct things, 
which, if properly analysed, might yield valuable results. 

I 

In the traditional history of India I attach considerable importance to 
the well-known Parasurama Episode. It supplies a very important link which 
80 far, has been dealt with by Pargiter, in his Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition, by Dr. Sukthankar in his ' Epic Studies : VI ' and by Dr. 
Irawati Karve, in the Parasurama Myth.^ In my Early Aryans in Gujardta, 
and recently in the Glory That Was Gurjardesa Part I,^ I have tried to deal 
with it at length. I do not pioix)se to cite the references given in these studies, 
but I will only content myself with placing *before you a few considerations 
which arise out of the materials and references already available in these 
studies. 

The so-called scientific historian of India looks down upon traditional 
history. But to ignore the historical basis of the epic, ritualistic and puranic 
literature of India, is most unscientific. Inscriptions are sometimes fabri- 
cated ; in all cases one-sided. A court chronicler invariably presents an untrue 
picture of his patron and his times : it rci^rcsents propaganda. But in ages 
when the art of tendentious propaganda as cultivated by the modems was 
unknown, historic traditions were scrupulously preserved and handed down. 
They have a greater element of historical truth. The sweeping generalisation, 
therefore, which excludes traditional history from the sphere of History proper 
is scientifically baseless. 

A historical tradition has four stages of growth : 

A. Them is the memory of a man associated with an achievement. 

B. The achievement becomes the centre and inspiration of a movement 
with which many men are associated, and the association of the man with 
the movement becomes necessary as a connecting link, a source of inspiration 
or a symbol of a great achievement or institution. More sweeping the move- 
ment, the greater becomes the man, the tradition and his exploits. 

C. When the movement continues for generations the tradition assumes 
a historical asjject. 

D. When the movement spreads out through generations ~ 

(i) the tradition is associated with different places. 

(ii) the tradition is enriched by imaginary details of the exploits. 

3. Dr. Irawati Karve. The Parasurama M>Th, Journal of the University of 
Bombay, I, llSflf. 

4, Glory That War Gurf^fradeia, edited by K. M. MunSHI, I, 143 flf. 
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In such a growth, the facts are — 

(i) the man and the activity ; 

(ii) the development of the -activitv of the movement and its 

need for a rallying centi*e for collective tradition ; 

( iii ) the passing of the movement from generation to generation ; 

( iv ) the nature of the movement ; 

(v) the extent of ihe movement as indicated by Mie places where 

it is located. 

If, however, the man and the activity round which the traditiod lias 
grown, can by other means be identiiied, it must be deemed to be a histoi ic 
fact. 

A Rama rises. He conquers the Haihayas. Round it, n n.. , .‘ment grows. 
R§is and their adherents overcome Haihayas and other hostile i>eople. The 
name of Rama becomes a beacon, a erv of victory, a message of inspiration. 
Crowds, armies, generations who participate in the movement, remember the 
man and his deed. Wherever the movement marches, the man and his deed 
are remembered. These two the man and his det^s - grow as the movement 
grows. They attain new signihcance. Imagination supplies appropriate parti- 
culars. Where movement reaches, rivers, cities, short‘s, come to lx? assiKiated 
with them. 

Parasurama thus had an axe, a mother whom he killed, an enemy whom 
he destroyed, a lake which he filled with the blo(xl of f(X?s. Tliost' who came 
together felt the solace and the strength of his memory and worshipix?d it, 
handed it down to proud sons. Tlxt proud sons wove it into |X)ems, songs, 
epics. Devout men named a peak of the Himalaya, a mountain in the South, 
a hill near Kalyan, after him. Centuries of men gave him a local habitation 
wherever his inspiration was wanted or received. Thus grew the Parasurama 
legend. 

The modern historian has to unweave the web of this tradition. !fis 
effort must be directed to discovering facts of history out of this mass of 
legends by removing the mythological elements. 

In order to remove the legendary elements out of historical tradition four 
safeguards should be kept in mind — 

First, legends easily grow round certain six)ts ; they should generally be 
discarded. 

Secondly, in individual exploits, motives are generally added to embellish 
historical tradition. They may, therefore, be looked ujion with distrust. 

Thirdly, associations and synchronisms of names contain a germ of trutli 
and must not be rejected unless there are inherent or extraneous improbabi 
I i ties. 

And lastly, syiKhronisms and associations of names and the general trend 
of exploits may, if properly analysed, disclose an underlying movement in the 
interest of which the legends came to be woven. 
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Applying these canons I had analysed the traditional history surrounding 
the Para4uiSma episodes in the Early Aryans in Gujardta. And the analysis 
is helped by certain references whjch make it certain that Parasurama, the 
individual, round which the legends have grown, was a real one. 

II 

RSma was not an ejxmymous hero like Bhrgu or Yadu. He was an indivi- 
dual, the son of Jamadagni, the vanquisher of Arjuna Kartavirya and the 
destroyer of Mahisamti.'^ The Puranic and the Mahdbhdrata tradition is 
clear* about his being only a hero. Mis apotheosis is a later event. 

Sarvdnukramarit ascribes Rgveda X. 110 to Rama Jamadagnya or Jama- 
dagni. Rgveda X. 93. 14 refers U) one Rama, which may be taken to be 
Rama Jamadagnya and not Rama Ik§vaku as has been considered by some 
scholars. The Alharvaveda refers to the enmity between Bhrgus and Vita- 
havyas and the Cow episode.^' In the Mahdbhdrata, Parasurama is depicted 
as a recent hero, not an Avatara of Vi^nu.' Me is referred to as an incarna 
tion only twice, in the Narayaniya Section of the Mok^adharma, which is a 
notoriously late addition to the Mahdbhdraia. The stanza in XM. 339, 103 f, 
is an interix)lation in the Mahdbhdrata. It is missing in some Grantha MSS. 
and old Devanagari MSS."^ The reference to Rama in Bhagavadgltd, Canto 
X, 31 is clearly to Parasurama, not Rama Iki^vaku ; that was the view also 
of Dr. SiiKTM ANKAK.’* It was this verse which produced the later tradition that 
Parasurama was the Avatara of Vi^pu. The Rdmdymia also considers him 
as a symbol of Brahmanical superiority rather than an Avatara of Vi^nu.^'’ 
That Parasuiama’s father Jamadagni was a co-composer of a hymn in Rgveda 
with VisvSmitra,'^ corroborates the fact that both father and son were histori- 
cal jxTSons. 

Dr. Irawati Karve in “Parasurama Myth” has exhaustively dealt with 
the asvsociations which have sprung up around Jamadagni in Konkan and the 
Soutli. In the Early Aryans in Gujardta, I' have collected the associations of 
the Bhrgus and particularly Para'^urama, around the sea-board tract from 
Cambay to Bombay. From the earliest days of the traditional history, there- 
fore, the whole of the sea-bexud from Cambay to the Ratnagiri, known in the 
early literary records as Aparanta. had dost* associations with the conquest 
of Parasurama. Arjuna Kartavirya, whom Parasurama destroyed, led a con- 
federacy of the Haihaya Talajahgha tract which spread over modem Raj 
putana, Gujarat and Malwa.’- Mahismati, the capital of Sahasrarjuna, which 
Para^urSma destroyed, on the banks of the Narmada, is likely to be at the 
place where Broach is situate today.**" Local legends in these parts therefore 

5. K. M. MuNsni. The Earlv Arymts in Gujardta, 46. 

6. Ibid, 59 f. . 7. Mhh. VII, 70. 4-14. 

8. Cf. SuktHcANKAr, oft. at. 48. 9. 0/». cit.. 39. 

10. Rdmdyana, Bfila KaiKja, XVII ff, and Ayodhya Kaoda, XXI, 33. 34 

11. RV, X. 167.4. 12. Mi’NShi. op, cit., 30. 

13, Ibid. 
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may be taken to have been based on some far-reaching movement of people who 
looked back to ParasuramL as their leader or ancestor. 

As exhaustively dealt with by Dr,. Irawali Karve, according to the 
Rrahma^a Purana, Parasurama after saving Gokama from the flood divided 
the land upto Cape Comorin into Kerala. Tulu and Havig.'*^ All the wt'st 
coast Brahmins down to Malabar, according to popular belief have ParaAu* 
rama as their ancestor and guardian deity. Re^iuka his mother assumes a 
more colourful history as you travel down South. 

The earliest version of Vfiyu and Matsya Pur am had a tradition ofa'ara- 
surama's conquest of Sahasnarjuna, and it may be taken as a historic fact, 
that before the first Purnna was read in the C^mrt of Adhi.sifnakrsiia in 80u 
B.c. a vivid tradition of Parasurama’s conqm'st of the Narmadi region suD 
sisted ; and that conquest was the tradition of a large m(;,.nient of men 
emerging from Madhyadesa, which Aryanist‘d the west coast a few centuries 
before Buddha. 


Ill 

The next consideration is that of chronology. Events of traditional his- 
tory, if projierly analysed, can be chronologically arraiiged. A study of such 
history also cannot yield satisfactory results unless the landmarks of such 
chronology are settled. 

Da.Aarajfta or the Battle of the Ten Kings refern?d to in the Rgveda is 
the first landmark of chronology so far as traditional history is concerned.'"’ 
'Phe last landmark, of course, is Gautama Buddha s birth in resiiecl of which 
there is general agre^mmt. To divide this span of time, is a very difficult 
task, and every student; is apt to become a victim of his own bias. But some 
landmarks are easily discernible. 

F'or the sake of clarity therefore the Vedic Aryans may be defined to bc^ 
the Aryans who lived in the Saptasindhi* (the nvxlern Punjab and a part of 
the North-West Erontier Province) during the jxTiod which immediately pre- 
ceded and followed Dasarajna, the Battle of Ten Kings, in which Sudjgis, the 
son of Divodasa was the victor. It is the first authentic event, as proved by 
the Rgveda evidence, for Vasistjia and Vii^viamitra have sung about it with 
unmistakably firsthand passion. Their language as prt^served in the Pgveda 
may be termed Vedic Sanskrit. The Vedic inriod, consequently may be deem- 
ed to be the life-time of the participants in the D^nlifla and of their imme- 
diate predecessors and successors who could be identified with certainty.'*' 

The other landmark is the reign of Janamejaya P&riksita, which seems 
to have closed a little before the composition of the Aitareya ^nd the Satapatha 
Brahmof^. Between the close of the Vedic j^eriod and the close* of Janame* 
jaya P5rik§ita’s reign, various revolutionary changes, geographical, cultural and 
literary had overtaken North India. There was a break in the literary and 

14 , Dr. IRAWATI Karvtc. op, at., 133 . 

15 . McNSifi. op. rit.. 9. 16 . Ibid., 13. 
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religious tradition. The centre of learning had shifted to the banks of 
Yamuna. I^na had become the first God of the pantheon. Old genealogies 
had been broken up. The Trtsus and the Srnjayas had been merged into the 
Bharatas to form the Kuru-Paflcala people. The social structure had been 
chahged. The Kuni kingdom had been founded and the sacred Sarasvati 
ceased to 

The two termini of ra^arajna and Janamejaya Plarik§ita’s reign being 
fixed, the gap between them has to be measured. Scholars can base their 
theories on chronology as they like as to the period of time which the gap 
represents. 

Between these two landmarks legends have sprung up around two great 
martial conflicts. The first was the Bhrgu-Haihaya conflict of which Paraiu- 
rama was the central figure, and the second the Kuru-Pancala conflict of which 
the PSandavas were the central figures. Between these two termini of time, 
two great movements are found to have taken place, each of them extending 
over centuries. 

As a result, First, the culture of the Aryans of Sapitasindhu had over- 
spread North India upto the Godavari ; Secondly, an allTndia consciousness 
had be(m bom as a result of which the kings of the whole of India North of 
GodavarJ congregated at Kuruk$etra to participate in the Kuru-Pancala 
conflict. 

Certain synchronisms and incidents in these movements may be noted. 

(1) Para^unama’s father Jamadagni is associated with Visvamitra the 
principal participant of the Da^arajna as the co-composer of a hymn. He is 
therefore associated with the latest stage of the Vedic period. 

(2) He is also associated with Bhi^ma, Drona and Karna who are all 
elder heroes in the Bharata War and is associated with the early periods of 
the period with which the Bliarata war deals.’ ^ 

(3) Sudas was the king of Trtsus and Srnjayas (the same as Vitahavyn 
or Haihaya) who with the aid of Vasi$tha led the battle against the Ten 
Kings led by I^irukutsa.’” 

(3) Sudas founded the Paficala line of the Puranic tradition.^^ 

(4) SudSs, according to the Mahahhdrata tradition, defeated Sariiva- 
ratia of Hastinapura and a confederacy of Pums, Yadus, ^ivas, Druhyus, 
Matsyas, Turvastis and other states was stirred up to resist the Pancalas. In 
the Bharata War the kings of Kasi, Cedi, the Vr^is, Pai^davas of the Paficalas, 
Srfljayas and Somaka and others, who were descendants of the allies of Sudas 
in the Battle of the Tt*n Kings, sided with the Pandavas. Kauravas included 
the kings of Gandliara and ^ibi who were descendants of Bhoja, Kosala, Ma- 
dra, Kamboja, Kekaya, Avanti or were connected with the enemies of Sudas 
in the Vedic Da^rajfia. The combatants therefore in. the Battle of the Ten 

17. Ibid., 71-74. 

18. Mbh.. Xn. 37.10 ; 46.18 21 and 1. 138.1-77 ; 166,16-28. 

19. MiTNsm, ipp. cit., 64, 20. Ibid., n 65. 
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Kings and in the Bharata War were arrayed identically. The location of con- 
tending parties in both the wars appears to be practically the same.”* 

(5) Another important link between the Battle of the Ten kings and the 
Bharata war is supplied by a prince by the name of Kurusravaija, a descend- 
ant of Trasadasyu in the line of Puru wiK) was the opponent of Sudlis in the 
Battle of Ten kings. This prince also appears at the end of* the Vedic iieriod. 
My suspicion that the name of Kurusravana as given in tlie Epic, is Kuru, 
the son of Saitivarana, the founder of tlie Kaurava family, ha been confirm- 
ed by !>. PusALKER in the study of that name.“^ In this connectiott one 
reference in the Mahabhmaia is very helpful. In the AfahSbhdraia, ^ntiparva, 
49, it is stated tliat Bjhadratha was ruling in Magadha, Sarvakarma in Ayo- 
dhya, Sarvabhaunia in Haslinapura, Citraratha in Ahga and Vatsa in Kasi 
Saiiivaraipa revived the fortunes of the Kurus in Madhyade^a. Mis son Kuru 
extended the. kingdom. His grandson founded the kingdom of In Uiis 

connection the legends that Parasurama made a gift of the kingdom of the 
world to Kasyapa must be considered. He wa^j the purohita of the Yadu 
family and appears to be connected with the Kurus.-^ At the collapse of the 
power of Parasurama, therefore, Kuru, the son of Saiiivarana established his 
|x>wer at Hastinapura. 

If Kuru and Sahivarapa represc'nt the name of Kurnsravapa of Vedic 
j^eriod, it forges a complete link between the Battle of the Ten kings and 
the foundation of the [x)wer of the Kurus on the banks of the Yamuna. Clear- 
ly, therefore, between the Battle of the Ten Kings and the Bharata War, there 
is an additional landmark viz. the collapse of the power of Parasurama and 
the rise of the Kuru Power in Madhyade^. 

The chronological landmarks may thus be arranged. 

1, The Battle of the Ten Kings. 

II. The, Closi' of the Vcdic Period. Conquest of Mahi^mati by Para- 
surama. 

III. The death of Parasurama and the rise o( Kuru ixrwcr in Madhya- 

desa. 

IV. The Bharata War. 

V. The Reign of Janamejaya Parik^ita. 

VI. The composition of the Brahmanas. 

VII. The reign of Adhisimakrsoa when the Purmas were recited. 

VIII. The Birth of Gautama Buddha. 

Parasurama was near the I landmark and lived upto the HI ; st) did Kuru- 
sravapa, if he is the same as Kuru Sarhvarapa. Bhii^ma, Dropa and Kama 
couldi be the junior contemporaries of Parasurama only if they were born a 
little before III landmark. Landmark III to IV, that is the period from the 


21. Ibui,, 86, n. 50. 

22. Dr, A. D. Pusalker, Kuru^ravaaia and Kuru Samvaraija, Bharatiya Vuiya, 
II, 72-76. 

23. Vayu, 99.217-28 ; Matsya, 50.23-34. 

24. Mbh., I. 133.44 (K). 
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death of Parasurama; to the death of Bhl^ma, cannot be separated by a pe- 
riod of time of about 60 years. 

Landmark TV to V covers only.two lifetimes, those of Parik§ita and Jana- 
mejaya a period from 60 to 80 years. Between I and V therefore only three 
hundred years must have elai^sed. 

An analysis of the [pedigrees would show that they have been lengthened 
out, in fact, opened out, like telescope, to provide for a traditionally accepted 
lenjdh of time. In fact the Battle of the Ten Kings and the Bharata War 
cannot be separated by more than six or eight generations — between 150 to 
200 years. 


IV 

T he legends of Parasurama therefore represent the first phase of the 
Aryan advance upto the NarmadS on the one hand and the boundaries of 
Magadha on the other. In this phase that the conquests were dominated by 
the Bhrgus is clearly indicated. Bhrgu secured the kingdom of ^Iva ; Sagara 
of Ayodhya was installed by Aurva Bhargava : Sunah^pa the adopted son 
of Vjsvamitra, king of Kanyakubja, was a Bhargava ; Bhrgus also domina 
ted in Kasl and Pahcala."'' This was fust bt'fore the pericxl of the Bharata 
War. 

The change's Ix'tween the close of Vc'dic jH'riod and the rise of the well- 
s<‘,ttIod Aryan kingdoms in Hastinapura under the Kurus therefore arc re- 
presented by an exfiansive movement both martial and cultural from the Sa- 
rasvati to the (iodfivari in the south and to the boundaries of Magadha in the 
east. The Bhrgus who were responsible for providing a background to the 
epic wer<- the most dominant element of the Aryan ixople in this movement 
and the name and the exploits of Parasurama arc its symbols preserved by 
traditional history. 

Whtm we come to the Bharata War. India north of Godavari and upto 
tile borders of Magadha, is found to have evolved a common bond of tradi- 
tion and culture, evidently the result of the expansive movement connected 
with Parasurama. When the kings joined in the fratricidal war of Kurus, 
who were attempting all* India suzerainty, the Bharatavama consciousness was 
lx>rn. 


25. Mbh., XII, 234.38 ; XIII, 137.233. 26. Munshi, op. cit., 52. 

27. Hail I, 27.54. 28. Hari, I, 28.82-8:1 ; 32.28, 39-40, 76 ; Mff/sya, 50,14. 



NOTES OF THfe MONTH 

The Publication of the Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition 
and the Sukthankar Memorial Volume of the Bulletin of the Deccan College 
Research Institute on 21st January 1944 (the first anniversary of .Dr. 
Sukthankar’s demise.) 

We have had occasion to publish last year in the isssties of the New 
Antiquary an account of the Silver Jubilee of the Bhandarkar O. R. Injy.itule folkiwed 
by an obituary of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar and later the announcement of a scheme to 
bring out a complete Memorial Edition of his published printings -n two Volume®. 
Verily ‘ man is a pendulum between a smile and a tear ' and Indologists are not an 
exception to this observation of the poet. In fact Indian scholars, n, ! ;hs than their 
confreres in the other pails of tht world, are fully alive to their responsibilities not 
only in doing honour to eminent sdiolars who arc living but also to those who were 
snatched away by the cruel hand of death before they could complete their life’s tasks. 
Dr. Sukthankar belongs to the latter category of scholars and it was but in the fitness 
of things that Indian Scholars should organize the work of bringing out a Memorial 
Edition of his Published writings almost within a week of his much lamented demise. 
It is also a matter for congratulation to all concerned that the Memorial Edition 
Committee with Mr. P. K. CiODE as its Hon. ScHUCtary and Managing Editor should 
bring out punctually the First Volume of the Edition (.Critical Studies in the Malta- 
bkdrata) on 21st January 1944, the First Anniversary of tiie dermise of the great 
scholar. The Memorial Edition Committee observed the First Anniversary of Dr. 
V’'. S. Sukthankar’s demise at the Tata Hall of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute on Friday, the 2Jst January 1944 at 6-30 p.rn. The Committee was fortu- 
nate in getting two eminent friends of Dr. Suktjiankar. viz. 'fhe Right Hon’ble 
Dr. M. R. JAYAKAR and Shri K. M. Munshi to grace the occasion prominently by 
their participation in the Anniversaiy function as President and Lecturer respectively. 
'Fhe Hall was packed up with the elite of the town and some outside guests from 
Bombay to its utmost, limit. Students from the neighbouring Colleges and other 
members of the public who oould find no accommodation in the heavily crowded 
Hall thronged at the windows ahd doors of the Hall. Shrimant Bhawanrao Pant 
Pratinidhi, B.A. fhe Rajasaheb Iof Aundh, the Chairman of the Committee 
propo.sing Eh. Jayakar to Ihd chair referred to the international reputation made 
by Dr. Sukthankar by his scholarly work on the Critical Edition of the Maha- 
bharata. Dr. Jayakar commenced the proceedings of the day by garlanding the 
bust of Sir R. G, Bhandarkar and the portrait of Dr, Sukthankar. He then 
requested Mr. P. K. Code, the Secretary of the Committee to read a statement 
regarding the progress of the work of the Committee in detail (vide Appendix A). 
The President then announced the publication of the First Volume oj the Sukthankar 
Memorial Edition and requested Dr. V, M. Apte of the Deccan College Research 
Institute to read a statement regarding the work done by him and his colleagues 
Dr. S. M. Katre, the Director of the Institute and Dr. H. D. Sankalja in bringing 
out the Sukthankar Memorial Volume of the Bulletin of the Deccan College Post- 
graduate and Research Institute containing papers pertaining to the Mahdbhdrata, 
(vide appendix B.) The President then announced the publication of this Memorial 
Volume and requested Shri IC M. Munshi, B.A., LL.B, to deliver his address on 
the “ Historical Value af the Parahurdma Legend.** 

Shri Munshi told the audience that his first contaa with I>r, Sukthankar was 
about 1926, when Dr. Sukthankar had commenced his monumental editing of the 
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Critical Edition of the Makdhharata. This contact deepened into friendship in course 
of time owing to identity of interests till finally he availed himself of Dr. Sukthan- 
KAR's help and advice in connection with the work of the BhSratiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay, six years ago. He was therefore very glad to accept the invitation of the 
Honorary Secretary of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee to do hfonoui 
to the memory of an eminent friend, who spent the best part of his life in studying 
and editing the Makdbhdrata. This Great Epic is not only the richest cultural and 
intellectual heritage of our people but is also the one book, which has been respon- 
sible for uniting them and developing in them a unity of out-look on life, learning 
and culture. The Bhagavadgitd though small in extent is the crowning glory ol 
the Great Epic as it is an epitome of our philosophy, religion and culture. Our great 
leaders like Lokamanya Tilak, Mahatma Gandhi and others have revered it as a 
book of authority. The speaker therefore, exhorted the audience to read the Mahd- 
bhdrata and the Bhagavadgitd, as they provided mles of life of perennial value. 
Aftei these introductory remarks Shri Munshi delivered his address which is 
printed in extenso in the present issue of the New Indian Antiquary. The addrcvss 
was listened to with rapt attention by the audience in complete silence, except for 
the momentary sound created by the breaking of a glass pane of the door on the 
back of the spe^aker consequent upon the rush of oxerflow audience. 

After the completion of Shri Munshi s address received by the audience with 
vociferous cheers the President Dr. M. R. Jayakar rose to address the meeting. The 
effect of Shri Munshi’s address on the mixed audience of ladies and gentlemen in the 
Hall not to say the large number of students standing in the gangway's, had hardly 
subsided when the President by his easy and eloquent address took it to perfection 
He told the audience that in accepting the Secretary’s invitation to preside at the 
function intended to iK*rfomi the literary Srdddha cercnv>ny of a great savant on 
the First Anniversary of his much lamented demise there was greater reason than 
his own competence as he was not a ^rolriya well versed in the Sdstras who alone 
is competent to perform such a Srdddha. This reason was nothing else but their 
cordial relations right from the days of their education in England upto the time 
of his sudden but glorious demise last year. Dr. Sukthankar was his contemporary 
in London as early as 1903 and he gave promise ofl hia future scholarly career by 
his great love of German language and German scholars. In /act he used then to 
visit Germany very often difring vacations. Dr. Jayakar remained in contact with 
Dr. Sukthankar after his return home and when the latter assumed charge of his 
great work on the Mahdbhdrata he requested the speaker to enlist the sympathy 
and support of the Government of Ind&a for his; Mahdbhdrata work. The speaker 
was then a member of the IvCgislative Assembly and through the good oflikes of 
Sir Girijashankar Bajpai succeeded in getting some financial help for Dr. Sukthan- 
kar’s work on the Critical Edition of the Mahdbhdrata. Dr. Sukthankar was not 
n dry-as~duat Indologist and when he met his old friends he could throw aside his 
coat of! an Indologist in a minute, and be human like his friends in all the walks 
of life. The President had noticed, however, one great diange in his out-l(X)k as 
a result of his amstant study of the Mahdbhdrata. Dr. Sukthank.\r had come to 
regard this Great Epic as his' best personal friend and treated it as the greatest 
gift of the Almighty to India. He used to say that any person in distress and diffi- 
culties should read Uie Mahdbhdrata and he was sure to find a ^-ay out of these 
difficulties. In conclusion the President exhorted the Memorial Edition Committee 
to bring out the second volume of the Memorial Edition without a hiatus because 
in India a hiatus has always proved fruitless like some acts of the Indian legislature, 
which not being immediately acted upon have defeated the very objects for which 
they were designed and passed. As a token of his goodwill and apineciation of the 
work of the Memorial Edition Committee he announced amidst cheers a further 
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donation of Rs. 200 for the second voiiune of the Edition in addition to Rs. 100 
contributed by him for the volume. 

It was almost 9 p.m. when Eh. Javak/.r concluded his brief but eloquent re* 
marks and Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, the Vioe*Chainnan of the Ommittce con- 
veyed the cardial thanks of the Committee to the eminent President and Lecturer 
of the evening, the audience, the autliorilies of the EHiandarkar Institute, the autho- 
rities of the Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute and lastly to the 
Honorary Secretary and tlie Managing Editor of the Sukihankar Memorial Edition 
for their whole-hearted co-operation in making the function a surt:e88. After the 
garlanding of the Lecturer and the President the function came to t hr^ppy temina- 
tion. 

We understand that the Memorial Edition Q>mmittee has o^mmenred its work 
on the second volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition. The lunds collet ted by 
the committee have been utilized in bringing out the First Volmne, so deganUy 
printed by the Karnatak Printing Press. Chira Bazar, Bombay 2. ^ bout Rs. 4000 

more will be required for the Sec>'nci Volume of the Edition. The committee hopes 
that friends and admirers of Dr. Sukthankar all over the world will contribute 
there mite towards the completion of the Edition before long and thus share the 
credit of having done honour to (he memory of the great Savant, who sacrificed him- 
self on the altar of the Mahahhdrata, 


APPENDIX A 

Statement read by Mr. P. K. Code, the Honorary Secretary' of the Dr, V. S. 
Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee on 21-1-1944. 

Mr. Pre.sident, Indies and Gentlemen, 

On this sacred day of the first anniversary of the death of my mo.st e.steemed 
friend and colleague the late lamented Dr, V. S. Sukthankar, the world-renowned 
General Editor of the Critical Edition) of the Mahabharata, we liave gathered here 
to do honour to his memory by the publication of the First Volume of the Memo- 
rial Edition of his published writings. The Memorial Edition Committee has con- 
sidered the republication of Dr. Sukthankar’s writings in this fonu as the best way 
of commemorating the services of the departed savant to the cause of Indology in 
general and to our national Epic, the Mahabharata in particular. Though the rise 
of Dr. Sukthankar to scholarly eminence was in no way meteoric, hi.s .sudden dis- 
appearance from the firmament of Indology’ was in every sense meteoric and the 
darkness of the void created by this disappearance will continue to hover round us 
for years to come tiH the successful completion of the Critical Edition of the Maha- 
bharata on the lines laid down by Dr. Sukthankar and , approved by the world of 
scholars. I feel confident that with the tremendous goodwill and international 
reputation created by Dr. Sukthankar’s unremitting scholarly labours on this epoch- 
-making work of the Great Epic for no less than 17 years, his successors in this 
great undertaking will leave no stone unturned to a>mplete this national task thus 
proving the capacity of Indian schdara and their worthy patrons to organize and 
execute successfully huge literary projects on strictly scientific lines, llie completed 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata will go down to posterity as a visible embodi- 
ment not only of the “ glory that was Ind *’ but also of the " glory that is Ind." 
Though this Great Epic is “ the content of our collective unconscious " as Dr. 
Sukthankar put it in his last public statement on 5th January 1943, its completed 
Critical Edition may be fitly styled as “ the content of our collective conscious ** as 
it will have absorbed the conscious and sustained effort of my cjcmntiymen for over 
three decades of the 20th century, 
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In my Preface to the First Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition I have 
giveh in extenso an account of the genesis and progress of the work of the Memorial 
Edition Committee but fcr the information of many of you who may have no time 
to go through this IVeface I shall give here briefly the account of our work on this 
Memorial Edition and I am sure you will appreciate the efforts of the Memorial 
Committee in starting and partially executing it in spite of the present difficulties 
caused by the scarcity of paper and the enormous rise in the cost of printing. 

On 20th January 1943 Dr. Sukthankar attended office as usual but left the 
Institute at about 5 p.m. While leaving he came to me and handed over to me some 
correspondence from Government and requested me to draft a suitable reply to it 
as it ’pertained to the Institute’s application for the renewal of Government grants. 
I promised, to draft this reply before 3 p.m. on the following day and accordingly 
began to draft it immediately I came to the Institute on 21st January 1943. While 
engaged in this work I received the alarming news from Dr. Katre that Dr. SUK- 
THANKAK had been taken' to the hospital and was lying there in an unconscious con- 
dition. Shortly after this news was received myself, Dr. Katre, Dr. Dandekar and 
Dr. Belvalkar were at his bedside in the Hospital, where he shuffled off his mortal 
coil at 7-50 p.m. in spite of the best medical aid of his friends Dr. Modi, Dr. G. p. 
Aptf and other doctors of the Hospital. 

I-adies and Gentlemen, this meteoric departure of Dr. Sukthankar. which 
merged his <x>nscioiis personality into the “ content of the collective unconscious 
within 7 to 8 hours, left an abiding impression on the mindsi of all his friends and 
colleagues, especially owing to tlie occurrence of this tragic event within a fort- 
night of the Silver Jubilee Celebrations of the Institute. Though Dr. Sukthankar 
had no respecn for bogus scholarship he possessed the greatest respect for genuine 
scholarly work in any field of learning carried out by any scholar without distinction 
of caste, creed or nationality. Accordingly he helped myself and my friend Dr. S. 
M. Katre, tlwi present Director of the Deccan College Research Institute, in all our 
joint work for the promotion of Studies in Indology in this country such as the 
publication of the monthly research journals, the New Indian Antiquary and the 
Oriental IMerary Ditiest as also the preparation and publication of Commemoration 
Volumes in honour of veteran scholars like Dr. F. W. Thiomas, Sir Denison Ross 
and M. M. Ih-of. P. V. Kank and the Extra Series of the New Indian Antiquary. 
We had a mind to publish a volume in honour of Dr. Sukthankar in course of 
time but Providtmee decreed otherwise ! Partly with a view to carr>’^ out this 
unhilfilled wish of ours and partly for the benefit of scholars interested in Dr. 
Sukthankar’s valuable \^Titings, myself, I>r. Katre and Prof. D. D. Kosambi dis- 
cussed the idea of bringing out a Memorial Edition of Dr. Sukthankar’s Published 
Writings with Dr. Mrs. Malinibai Sukthankar, M.B„ B.S. and the sons of Dr. 
Sukthankar within a week of Dr. Sukthankar’s lamented demise. With the sub- 
stantial support of these members of Dr. Sukthankar’s family and in particular 
through the good officcvs of Dr. Mrs. Malinibai, I was encouraged to form a Memo- 
rial Edition Committee of the numerous friends of Dr. Sukthankar all over India 
and outside. A preliminary appeal to these friends was prepared and circulated by 
me on 26th January 1943 requesting these friends to be members of the Committee 
and thUvS co-oi>erate in our work on the scheme of the Memorial Edition as adum- 
brated in this appeal. The response to this request from these friends was spon- 
taneous and prompt beyond my expectation as will be seen from the list of more 
than 100 members of the Memorial Edition Committee printed in the First Volume 
of this Edition that will be put before you presently by our learned President. 
First and foremost among these friends who encouraged me to proceed with this 
scheme were Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, aa.. the Raja Saheb of Aundh, 
who as the originator and promoter of the MahabhSrata work of this Institute had 
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talcen a leading part in the appointment of Dr. Sukthankar as the General Editor 
of the Mahahharata in 1925 and Diwan Bahadur* K. M. jHAViaw, M.A., tXJt, J.P., 
an esteemed personal friend of Dr. Sukthankar. Diwan Bahadur Jhavew was not 
only associated with Dr. Sukthankar in the Vorking of many academic bodies of 
this presiidency but who is also the Trustee of the BhanJarkar Oriental Researd) 
Institute, where Dr. Sukthankar lived, moved and had his being for no less than 17 
years of his precious life. These twe great friends of Dr. Sukthank-\R readily 
agreed to be the Chairman and V5ce-Chaiiman of the Memorial Edition Ccanmittee 
and thus help me in all my work on the projected Edition. The nrganiaatioa of 
the Committee was thus an accomplished fact almost within a moni*i Dr. S”K* 
thankar’s lamented demise and the first fruit of this organitation whidi wiH be 
shortly shown to you a permanent Souvenir of the good will left behind by an 
Indian Scholar, who as the Raja Saheb pul it, not only “ cherished the MahShh3rata 
as his own during his life time but vsacrificed himself on its altar at the end.’* 

With the formation of a representative Committee a general App was printed 
by me on behalf of the Committee and circulated to persons and institutions inter- 
ested in Oriental lemming in general and Dr, Sukthankar’s writings in particular. 
In this Appeal I have fully set forth the detailed scheme of the Sukthankar Memorial 
Edition and its estimated cost of Rs. 7.500 or so. In estimating this cost we were 
fully conscious of our responsibilities in the matter of its publication which required 
not only accurate editing but the best printing and typography— features essential 
for any wprk designed to commemorate the services of an ideal editor of Dr. 
Sukthankar's scholarship and learning. Every scholar who came into personal 
contact with Dr. Sukthankar knows quite well how he loved not only the substantial 
contents of any scholarly publication but also its scientific and dignified presentatioa 
He believed in the identity of Truth, Beauty and Dignity in the publication of 
every scholarly work wwth the name. The volumes of the Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata edited by him arel a visible embodiment of Dr. Sukthankar’s ideal 
in this respect. A gofxl edition according to Dr, Sukthankar must be good both 
within and without and wc have tried to make the present First Volume of the 
Sukthankar Memorial Edition as good as possible within the means at our disposal. 
But good editions cost money said Dr. Sukthankar in his last public statement at 
the time of the Silver Jubilee of this Institute on 5th January lfM3 and the credit 
of achieving any goodness in the present Volume must be given to those donors, 
subscribers and contributors, who have given freely their mite towards the cost of 
this Edition out of sheer love and appreciation for the national work of the dc^parted 
scholar as will be seen from the list of these benefactors published in the First 
Volume of the Memorial Edition. In this brief statement I am unable to thank all 
these benefactors individually, I shall, however, be failing in my duty if I do not 
mention here the unstinted generosity of the following contributors but for whose 
spx>ntaneous response it would have been impossible for the Memorial Edition Com* 
naittee to bring out the First Volume of the Menru>rial Edition ; — 

. Rs. 650- Members of the Sukthankar family 

Rs. 150 Dr. Mrs. Malinibai Sukthankar 
150 Mr. Sitaram B. Sukthankar 
150 Mr. Shantaram B. Sukthankar 
150 Mr, I^Inath V. Sukthankar 
50 Mrs. Gulab Gokhale, 


Rs. 650 


Rs, 150 — The University of Bombay 

Rs. 100— Shrimant Balaisaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A, 
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Rs, lOO*— Right Hon’ble M. R. Jayakar, kt., lld., Bombay 
' Ra. 10(K-B, J. Wadia, m.a., ll.b., Vice-Chancellor, University of Bombay 

Ra. lOD— Sir ChUnilal B. Mehta, kt., j.p., and Lady Tapibai C. Mehta, Bombay 

Rs. 100— M. N. Kulkarni. BoiAbay 

Rs. 101— Sir C. D. Deshmukh, kt., Governor, Reserve Bank of India, Bombay. 

Rs. 1,401 

Besides these donations above Rs. 100 — there are some donations of Rs. 50 
etfch and the rest of the contributions range between Rs. 50— and Rs. 20 which 
entifles a contributor to a free numbered set of the Memorial Edition. On the com- 
pletion of the work of the Memorial Committee I propose to publish a full report 
of its work in which all donations, contributions and subscriptions will be indicated 
in detail. The total amount of these contributions so far realized is about half the 
estimated cost of Rs. 7,500 for the 2 Volumes of the Edition. Though the realized 
amount has just enabled us to meet the expenses of the First Volume we have yet 
to bring out the 2nd Volume of this Edition and I hope that many of you who desire 
to contribute towards this Edition can now do so and thus facilitate the work of 
the Committee in bringing outithe 2nd Volume of the Edition. 

The valuable scholarly contents of the present Volume speak for themselves and 
will continue to speak with greater resonance as years pass by. As obsen^ed by 
Prof. Edgerton they are the product of Dr. Suktmankar’s knowledge and experience 
(jHanarn savijMnam) and his native ability which made reputation in three con- 
tinents as remarked by Shri Tatyasaheb Kelkar in his last tribute to Dr. Sukthan- 
KAR and later endorsed exactly in identical terms by Dr. Walter Ruben of Ankara 
in Turkey. Dr. Sukthankar’s literary life was a life of planned action, in which 
every detail was scrupulously worked out and revised many times before it saw 
the light of the day. Every page of the Critical Edition of the Mahabhajata and 
the Critical Epic Studies that are being presented to the scholars today under one 
cover bear the stamp of his scholarship and fully illustrate the common adage “ II 
a thing is worth doing, it is worth doing well,”' Dr. Sitkthankar’s Prolegomena 
to the Adipar\^an of the Mahabliiirata, which won for him the honour of being called 
” the Father of Indian Textual Criticism ” was much in demand since its publication. 
It is being published separately for the first time along with the other Epic Studies 
of Dr. Sukthankar and thus brought within the means of individual research 
scholars through the favour of the authorities of the Bhandarkar Oriental RcvSearch 
Institute. I feel confident that this First Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edi- 
tion will stimulate the study of Indian Textual Criticism on which the attention of 
Indian Scholars has been now focussed by Dr. Katre’s able Intraduction to Indian 
Textual Critkisrn (1941) which owes much to Dr. Sukthankar’s inspiration and 
guidance. 

It now remains for me to convey the best thanks of the Memorial Edition Com- 
mittee to several friemds and learned bodies for tlieir unstinted co-operation and help 
in bringing out this First Volume of the Memorial Edition. . 

My cordial thanks are due to the authorities of the Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute for their kind permission to include in the present Volume the Prole- 
gomena and other Introductions to the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata as also 
Dr. Sukthankar’s Epic Studies published mainly in the Annals of the Institute. 
Special thanks are due to Principjal J. R. Gharpure, b.a., ll.b., the Chairman of 

• Dr. JayakAr was kind enough to announce a further donation of Rs. 200 on 
21-1-44 for the Second Volume of ^e Memorial Edition. I take this opportunity of 
putting on record my grateful appreciation of his spontaneous liberality in helping thf 
HfPirH of the Memorial Edition^ 
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the Executive Board of the Institute and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. m.a./phj>.. 
Secretary of the Institute, who is also the Editor of the Annixfs for their uniform 
courtesy and kindness in securing the abov^e permission. To Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
M.A., PH.D., the present General Editor of the Alahibhiirata, I am particularly thank* 
ful for keeping at my disposal a copy of Epic Studies No. VI whidi he found in 
Dr. SuKTHAiNKAR’s offke-papers at tl:e Institute. This copy duly revised by Dr, 
SuKTHANKAR in his own hand has been incorporated in the present Volunae. Evi- 
dently Dr. SuKTHANKAR had an intention to revise all his Epic Studies in course of 
time and then publish them in their final form after the completk).* of his wo*k on 
the Great Epic. Providence, however, decreed otherwise I * 

As regards the other contributions of Dr. Sukthankar included in the ptesenl 
volume I lender my most grateful thank's 

(1) To the authorities of the B. B. R. A. Sodetv, Bombay, for their kind 
permission to include in the present \'olume Dr. SUMHANItARS Epi 
Studies No. I published in their Journal of which he was Editor for more 
than 20 years. 

(2) To the authorities of the K. R. Cama Orieiital Institute, Bombay, and 
the Editorial Board of Sir J, /. Modi Volume for permission to include 
Dr. Sukthankar’s paper on Arjunamisra in this Volume. 

(3) To Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, m.a., the Hon. Secretary of the K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute for drawing my attention to the two papers of Dr. 
SuKTHANKAR viz. (0 "Arjunamisra” and (ii) "An ICxcursion on the 
Periphery of Indological Research ” and in securing the netx'ssaiy per- 
mission of the authorities of his Institute for their inclusion in this 
Edition. Mr. Anklesaria had collaborated with Dr. Sukthankar (or a 
number of years in connection with his work for the Cama Institute and 
his hearty co-operation in this work of the Memorial Edition by the free 
supply of the press-copies of the two papers of Dr. Sukthankar mentioned 
above deserves my best thanks. 

(4) To the Editors of the Festschrift Prof. P. V. Kane and Dr. R, N. Saki>E4>ai 

L, c.P.s., the Proprietor, Orientaf Botjk Agency, Poona, its I^blisher for 
permission to include Dp. Sukthankar’s paper on " Rdmopukhydna " 
published in this Volume. 

(5) To the authorities of the Dexcan College Post-graduate and Research Insti- 

tute and in particular to Dr. S. M. Katrk, m.a., ph.d., its present Directoi 
and Editor of their Bulletin for their permission to include Dr. Sukthan- 
KAR’s paper on " Epic Question I—Did Indra assume the form of a 
swan ? ” in this Volume. 

(6) To the Editors of the Festschrift Dr, F, W. Thomas and its I^blislier Mr. 

M. N. Kulkakni, the Manager of the Kamatak Publishing House, Bom- 
bay, for their permission to publish Dr. Sukthankar's paper on " R&mo- 
paidiyana and Nalopfikhyana " in the present Volume. 

I started my w'ork in connection with the Sukthankar Memorial Edition with 
^ic assured initial support of Dr. Mrs. Malinibai B. Sukthankar, m.b.,b.s. and othci; 
members of the Sukthankar family. This support was further strengthened by the 
formation of a representative Memorial Edition Commiticc consisting of numerous 
friends and admirers of Dr. Sukthankar in different parts of India and outside. 
This support, encouraging as it was, made me confident enough about the success 
of this enteiprise but I became absolutely fearless in my work when the two great 
friends of Dr Sukthankar, I mean Shrimant Rajasaheb of Aundh and Davan 
Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, agreed to guide me in my work as the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman ol the Memorial Edition Committee respectively. Their hi(^ regard for 
our national Epic and its Epic Editor Dr. Sukthankar has been responsible in no 
small way for the publication of Epic Studies of Dr. Sukthankar appearing today 
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in the fonn of the First Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Echtion. On the 
Sth of January 1945 Dr. Sukthankar referred to the Rajasaheb in the following 
glowing term» 

“ If you want me to point but just one man who is responsible for origi- 
nating and furthering the project (of the Mahabharata) he is sitting in front 
* of you, I mean Shrimant Bala Saheb Pant Pratinidhi, the Raja of Aundh/’ 
We are fortunate in having in our midst today the first anniversary of Dr. SUK- 
THANKiAR’s demise this very enlightened Raja Saheb now in his 76th year to guide 
all our literary projects with undaunted zeal and optimism. I cannot adequately 
thank the Raja Saheb, our (^airman and Dewan Bahadur Jhaveri, our Vice- 
Chairman as also all other friends for their spontaneous and active co-operation in 
the work of this Edition. 

I began my work in connection with the Memorial Edition with the guaranteed 
collaboration of my personal friends. Dr. S. M. Katre, m.a., ph.d., and Prof. D. D. 
Kosambi, m.a. These friends have fulfilled their guarantee to the very letter as 
they have been responsible for the entire editing of the First Volume. All credit 
for the careful and accurate editing of this Volume is due to these friends as they 
have carried out at great inconvenience to themselves the arduous work of seeing 
the Volume through the press out of their high sense of appreciation and respect 
for tlie work of Dr. Sukthankar. Though these friends are the members of the 
Memorial Committee, I take this opportunity of thanking them most cordially for 
their disinterested .service to Indology in helping the Memorial Edition Committee 
to bring out the present Volume in the best possible form and get-up. 

Dr, Sukthankar was connected with the University of Bombay in several 
capacities for rm>re than two decades. His cordial relations with ail the authorities 
of the University are evident not only from the grant sanctioned by tlie Syndicate 
towards the cost, of this Edition but also from the personal generosity of the Vice 
Chancellor, the Registrar, the Deputy Registrar, the Librarian and many other office- 
bearers of the University. I am deeply touched by their prompt and spontaneous 
response to my appeal regarding this Edition and I convey to all these sincere friends 
of Dr. Sukthankar as the premier academic body of the Province the grateful 
thanks of the Memorial Committee for their genuine appreciation of the work of 
the Committee. 

In concluding this brief statement about the progress of the work of the Memorial 
Edition Committee 1 must mention the valuable services rendered to the Memorial 
Edition by Mr. M. N. Kui.KAitNi, the enterprising Manager of the Kamatak Publivsh 
ing House, Bombay, but for whovsc high regard for Dr. Sukthankar and spontaneous 
co-operation on the ver>^ day this scheme was discussed a year ago wc would not 
have dreamt of undertaking this Edition at a time when the extraordinarily high 
cost of printing and thq scarcity of paper had chilled all academic enterprises in the 
cotintry. IJkc my esteemed friends Dr, Katre and IVof. Kosambi Mr. Kulkarni 
also has fulfilled his guarantee to the letter by publishing this First Volume 
of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition most promptly and efficiently and thus kept 
up the high tradition^ of his Pitblishing House for excellent printing and typography 
which arc absolutely essential for good editing according to the standards of Dr. 
Sukthankar. 

In presenting to the public today, the First Anniversary of Dr. Sukthankar‘s 
universally lamented demise, this First Volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Eklition 
at the worthy hands of an eminent friend of Dr. Sukthankar I mean our learned 
President the Right Hon'ble Dr. Babasaheb Jayakar, the Memorial Committee has . 
completed half of its promised work. Though I am thankful to all my colleagues 
on the Memorial Edition Committee for their continuous co-operation so far I must 
reserve my final thanks to them to a future date when the second Volume of this 
valuable Edition is completed and presented to the public. 
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Mr. President, Ladies and gentlemen, I Lave to thank you very mudi for your 
patience and attention in listening to what I foive said so far regarding the genesis 
and progress of the work of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee. The 
successful completion of this work by the putDication of the Second \^olume of the 
Edition now requires the sympathy and support of the getierous patrons of learning, 
who I am sure, will be forthtx)ming before long. I feel also confident that these very 
patrons of learning will remember the following last public appeal of Dr. St'KTHANKAR 
to his countrymen for supporting the Institute’s Critical Edition of the Mahabhirata 
to which he devoted no less than 17 years of his precious life. 

“ When the war-clouds have passed away bettei days will ar- !y dawr for 
us ; then the thoughts of men will again turn to the preae] vation and growth 
of cultural values. We shall then, I am confident, enjoy the same generous 
support from patrons of learning as we have hitherto enjoyed and that will 
help us to cariv on one of the most important of our national projects." 

Poona 4. 1 

21.s7 January 1944. j P. K. . 


APPENDIX B 

Statement read by Dr. V. M. Apte, m.a., ph.d. on 2M-1944 regarding the work 
of the Sukthankar Memorial Volume of the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Institute edited by him jointly with Dr. M, D. Sankalia. M.A., PH.n. 

1. The Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute, on behalf of which 

I have been asked to read this statement, was intimately connected y^ith the late 
Dr, Sukthankar in more ways than one. He was a member of the College Re- 
organization Committee, a member of its first Council of Management and a member 
of its Committee of Direction. But a more vital link was the part he played 
(unofficially) in inspiring and enthusing, with his infectious zeal, the research-career 

of the staff and students of the Institute, to whom he was ‘ a guide, philosopher 

and friend..*' It was in the fitness of things, therefore, that the Institute should 

have decided at the Condolence Meeting held on 2,'Ird January-, 1943, to pay their 

humble tribute to the memory of the departed Savant by bringing out the fifth 
volume of its Bulletin as a Memorial Volume in his honour on the first anniversary 
of his death. 'Hiis volume one of the most efTc*ctive forms, a Memorial to the 
Dead can take- is an ar compli.^hed fact to-day. 

2. We may be pardoned for drawing attention to certain special features of 
this Memorial of ours this humble ^sraddha offering we bring on the first anniver- 
sary of Varsa-sraddha day of his death. If the Memorial Edition of all his publisJied 
writings ready for publication lo-day guarantees the preservation to posterity of the 
light of knowledge ijhdnam savijnanam) which he gathered in his limited life on 
this earth, our Memorial Volume is, as it were, a realization, however partial, of 
what must be the most deeply cherished hope of hia relatives, friends and co- 
workers that the light of Sukthankar's knowledge may set into a blaze numerous 
other lights (small, though they may be in compari.son) according to the saying of 
the poet ‘ pravar tit o dipa (.shall we not say * jndna-dipa') iva, pradipat \ 

3. Another special feature is this : — The idea of publi.shing a Memorial volume 
was conceived by Dr. Katre, the Director, and sponsored whde-heaitedly by the 
staff and students at a condolence meeting held at the Institute within less than 
48 hours of his death. The Institute was thus the first to rally round from unmanly 
grief to do the right thing by the Immortal Dead and was probably the earliest in 
the field to take active steps to commemorate the services of the departed savant 
to Indology in general and the Great Epic in particular. 
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4. Our Memorial Volume has been devoted mainly to MahSbhirata studies. 
In ei^anation of this, as iwisll as by way of emphasis on the versatility of Dr. 
SUKTHANKAR’s intellect to which the Memorial Edition (rf his published writing 
bears eloquent testimony, T read an ‘extract from the Avant-propas of the Editors 
of tJie Institute’s Memorial Volume. 

5. “ It is true that Dr. Sukthankar was a versatile Indologist. He had all 
the natural gifts and acquired attainments which enabled him to excurse into and 
dominate many fields of research and he adorned whatever he touched. He gave 
ample evidence, for example, of his special aptitude and training in philology and 
linguistics which continued to bd his favourite subjects until he switched on to the 
Mahablwata. His inquiring gaze was also directed to special objectives in the 
field of palaeography, epigraphy, archaiology and Sanskrit literature — objectives whidi 
he held with a masterly eye. Nevertheless, it must be said that it was a wise 
Providence that decreed on August 4, 1925, that thereafter his life be dedicated to 
the organization of that great project of national — ^nay, international — importance, 
namely the preparation of a Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, the solid founda- 
lions whereof were laid by the publication of the completed Adiparvan with the 
Prolegomena, which was hailed by Winternitz in 1934 as ‘ the most important 
event in the history of Sanskrit philology since the publication of Max MtlLLER's 
edition of the Flgveda with Sayana’s Commentary.” There were certain qualities 
that pre-eminently fitted him for this great undertaking, such as his passion for the 
application of scientific methods, his objectivity of approach, critical acumen, atten- 
tion to details, precision and economy of words, his punctiliousness about the typo- 
grapliy and get-up of a book and his fastidiousness about its correct printing and 
proper afipearance generally. It is again significant that he made his debut in re- 
search in 1914 with a Doctorate dissertation, connected with a Critical Edition of 
ftSkatfiyana's Grammar ( 1. 1 ) with the Commentary Cintamaiii and that the Master 
who initiated him into the science of text-criticism was Prof. Heinrich LDders who 
declared, with reference to the completed Adiparvan in 1933, that though the num- 
lier of his pupils was legion, not one had such brilliant work to his credit. The 
MaliabhSrata work to which he dedicated the last 17 ripe years of his life may 
therefore be said to be his life-work.” 

fi. In the prei>aration of this Volume which was completed almost in record 
time, we had to cxwitend with many unexpected difficulties. The contributions to the 
Volume came into' the hands of the Editors in a press-ready condition by the end 
of November, 1943. The Government Central Press which began the printing at 
this time was handicapped by having tol attend to Government work with a claim 
for priority. Biit it must be said to the credit of the Manager of the Press and his 
staff that they completed the printing of nearly 4(X) pages to our satisfaction in the 
almost record time of less than a month. The Editors who, to save time, had to 
run up to Bombay and pitch their camp at the Government Central Press for 
nearly a wedk are deeply thankful to Dr. Katre for his unceasing toil and whole- 
hearted co-operation with the Editors in the examination of proofs and other matters. 
We are also very grateful to the ’ Times of India ’ Press for executing very rapidly 
and punctually the half-tdhef blocks reproduced in this Volume. 

7. Finally we thank the Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee for allow- 
ing us tot participate in this function and thus giving us an opportunity to do some- 
thing tangible by way of paying tribute to Dr. Slikthankar who though dead (we 
are sure) lives again. 

I 


Poona 4. 
2M-1944. 


V. M. Apte. 
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THE RUDRADAMARUDBHAVASUTRA VIV ARANA 

In the NIA, VI, 3, for June 1943, Sri Macftiava Krishna SARM^ has a noit on 
a Ms. of a music tract in the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, whose cobphon bears 
the title given above. In his note, Sri M. K. Sarma has pointed tlic t iitire nu ter 
available in the MS., which is not more than 45 verses, with a little pr ^se thrown in. 

The woric is to be classed with the Dattila-Kohaliya, which cmicc existed in the 
Tanjore Library and has now migrated to the Tirupati Institute i.ibrary, worh« 
which are indifferent compilations based on the Smrigtia Ratnakara of Sirhgadeva 
but ascribed to some name of ancient association. The compiler's or assumed 
name is not given in this MS. Of the 45 verses here, many are taken fiom’ SSrhga- 
deva’s Sangita Rattmkara. Line one describing the musician calk'd Gandharva is 
S. R. III. 12 ; lines 2-3 are not in the S. R., but the second line of verse 2 describing 
the svaradi type of singer is S. R.. III. 12. From verse 3 to 13a, the description of 
the Uttama, Madhyama and .\dhama (layanas, another set of 5 kinds of singers, 
and a third classification of these into Eka, Yamala and Vrnda, are all from the 
S. R. Ill, verses 13-22a. The section noted n pf g y gt/ n: and ending with 12a 
is followed by a section describing Gayana do^s, from 12b to 15a, which represent 
S. R. III. 24 to 26a. Of the verses on Tala in the end of the MS., from 51b to 43, 
the text is S. R. V, 13-14 ; and 44b to 45 are S. R. V. 8b, 9 and lOa.i 

Of the remaining verses, the import of 27 to 35 is clear. In the remaining 
lines, especially 15-26, there is some attempt to correlate the Svaras of music to 
the vowels of Sanskrit forming part of the Ak^rasamamnaya which is traditionally 
held to have been born of the Pamaru of Siva. In 16, six kinds of Sutra are men- 
tioned, Tattva, Mantra, Bhuta, Raudra, Sarasvata and Plata ; of these, the Rudra- 
sutra is identical with the Mahe^varaautras of Sanskrit Grammar, comprising 42 
Ak^aras (verses 18 and 22a). A, I, U, R, P, E, O, Ai, Au and K to H. With the 
long series of the first five vowels and Am and Ah, they are 49 ( verses 19-20) . In 
the Mahesvara sutras, the first is Tryafc^ra®, A, I, U ; the second, third and fourth 
are, each Dvyak^ra ; R, P ; E, O ? Ai, Au. (verses 22-23). Of these nine, svaran 
are really seven only, as R. P are neutral letters, Napumsaka (verses 23-24), and 
hence the second sutra R.]k is futile (Dvitiyam tu nirarthakarh- verse 25a). Of 
the remaining three vowel sutras, the first is short, the third long and fourth (of Ai 
an Au) pluta. A, I, U are the musical svaras Sa, Ri, Ga ; E, O are Ma and Pa ; 
Ai and Au are Dha and Ni (verse 26). This is the derivation of the seven Svaras 
of Music from the seven Svaras (vowels) of the M^e^vara Sutras ! 

If the melodic Svaras are traced to the linguistic Svarasutras of Rudra’s hand- 
arum, should not the basis of the rhythm. Tala, be also found in the same four 
Svara-sutras of the Samamnaya ? ' Yes, I am game ’ says the author in verses 

37-39. The first Sutra is Laghu, third Guru and fourth Plata. The MatiSkila 
lying at the basis of this distinction Laghu etc. is also the basis of Tdla ! In the 

1. In 2a must be In 4a, the second quarter is 

In 5b, the first quarter, is . In 13b, and, Udbhata 

is Udva^a. In 15a, the number is : 

2. Wrong as printed 
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prose passage intervening between 39 and 40, this idea appears to be related to the 
Talaprastdra. 

Thus inefeedk is IMarga Sahgita, its Svara and as well as Tala, based on the 
Rudra-<jiamarudbhava sutras ! ! A similar pious but unnecessary preoccupation of 
some other late music writers is to deduce somehow the Seven Svaras of music from 
the GSyatri.^ 

Afadras. V. Raghavan. 


laksmTdhara’s vratakXnda recovery of a missing 

SECTION OF THE KRTYAKALPATARU 

Two sections of Lak?jmadhara’s Krty<ikalpataru have been known ^ to be missing 
for several years. Scholars'-^ have made their surmises as regards the subject-matter 
of these missing sections and have assigned them the seventh and the ninth places 
respectively in the treatise. 

While on tour at Saugor (C.P.) in October 1942 on a mission of procuring 
valuable mss for the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, I accidentally traced out a 
MS of the Vratakat^tcla of the Krtyakalpatmu in the collection of a Mahara§tra 
Paijdita family residing there for several generations.. The MS at once attracted 
my attention as the Kaj>da had not been mentioned by Aufrecht or Kane'^ and 
I lost no time and spared no effort' to procure it for our Institute. On communi- 
cating the news of our acquisition of the Ms to Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar. whose editio fninceps of the ^various Kaixlas of this pro-Hemadri com- 
pendium on Dharma is being published in the Oaekwad’s Oriental Series in instal- 
ments, I was intimated that he, too, has recently secured another MS of this 
Vratakdnda for his edition. However, as his MS. as he himself informs me, is 
broken both in the beginning and in the end, the importance of our MS which is 
complete remains undiminished. A brief description of this hitherto missing Kaijda 
and of our Ms of the same would therefore be of use to scholars. 

The MS, now forming Accession No. 6102 of the mss Library of the Scindia 
Oriental Institute, wnsists of 126 folios of thin country-paper of the size llX4j 
inches with a margin of about an inch left on the fmir sides of each page. Each 
page contains about 11 to 13 lines with about 42 letters on each line. The MS is 
also prefixed with three additional folios containing a subject-index to the contents 
of the sections written by a different hand. The script is old' Devanagari, the letters 
being of the Hindi type. Dark-black ink is used throughout 
and marks of red and yellow pigments arc found at several places. The hand- 
writing of the main scribe is rather clumsy but legible. Mistakes are fcHind here 
and there but generally the correct readings can be easily made out. At some 
places, however, we filnd space left blank for subsequent insertion of a few letters 
which have been left out. The scribe’s name and date are not found but the MS 
appears to be at least two or three centuries old It is extremely worn-out and 

3. See my Introduction to Sahgltasdrasahgrahamu, Music Academy Series, 
Madras, pp. xii-xiii. 

1. Vide P. V. Kane : Hist(^ry of Dharmmmira, Vol. I (.1930), p. 316, and 
others. 

2. E.g., M. M. Chakravarti {/ASB, 1915, pp. 358-359) and others. 

3. Vide Cai(dogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, pp, 84-85, 114, 780* ; Vol. II, pp. 23,* 
ILP ; Vol. Ill, p. 25*^ and History of I)k€rrmaSdstr&, Vol. I, p. 315 ff. 
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some df its folios are considerably cliiiiaged, tom and moth-eaten on the sides of 
margins. Unluckily, several MSS of the original collection to whidi thk ms belonged 
were completely destroyed by white-ants and silvery worms and it, too, would 
have met the same fate if it had not been rescued for some time more. 

In his introduction the auUior deals with the impoi lance of Vrata in Hindu jife 
and dtes stock examples of some mythical personages that have immensely bene- 
fited by Vratas. He next cites definitions of Vratas, including Upavasas etc., and 
notes down the general niles, restrictions, their exceptions, counter-exceptions etc. 
in connection with the observance of Vratas, also mentirning the ingrcdenls of 
some Dhupas as essential accessories to the same. He then dc’ls at length wth 
the various Vara-Vratas (F. 3*-9^) including an AnaiigadSnavrata, prescribed tor 
prostitutes only, among Sunday Vows, Tithi- Vratas (9»-106'’), Naksatra- Vratas 
(106^-llP), Masa^-Vratas Saiiikranli Vratas and other Vratas involving 

durations, and Prakirpa or Miscellaneous Vratas ( 121‘*-126*). 

Lak^midhara deals with all these Vratas mostly by citing r levant passages 
from some Sm!ti3, epics and Punaajas, but he also supplements (he citations with 
his own commentary on the difficult and dubious ix>rtions therein. Among the 
workvS and authors cited in this Kapda I ctxild trace the following : - 

«W3W>i, !W3^!<n, Jig,* «rH3<pi, 3n»r), 

wpf3?i«r, wiwirw, g»iJg,*w«53<i»t. 

Almost each of these has been cited numerously. 


The MS begins : — 

.d r |ciw i y i ^ I ^ 5 ^ Rftsr- 

=aft 5 T; MtgHT II 1 II fefJrsnaimhRift f^iR I ayw r wi - 

11 ^ ti <rt i ^ ^wiwiiwaf 

Rg m n 1 iRimf gjit srrt srrsr: i 

^ II V II ^ ngRimt gfiwai 1 ahst 

sr^ II Ml ^ g»t ^ 1 jwift im 4 - 

?3j ^ !f#g 'itsiiftji, II ^ II JRtR gfati ia w 5 m 

II II ^ I 'Rt fa ftg«wi t > w - 

II c II ei«n — ^ 4 ; 4 <}fig ii«i N sit^ § 4 i>^ r i ^ ^ ( 3 |^ 

( ? ) •• Ml #; R? 1 aaroi: « ftiHi: 

II 1 ® II I 5 «n: WmAT^l: I 

It ends : " »PR*n?tlP»tftn g gt^igl i %?R«I«JfmWflW«n 

II ^ ^ 1 is«ii 5 n [5 ^WHir 4 ftwi?l 11 

fRR! 5 and jrwt* wnfw. 11 11 wi 11 ^ 11 ” 

Lafcsmidhara is used to specify* the serial position of each Kapda in his metrical 


4. The Kiiida locates the passages attributed to Nandikesvara in the Matsya- 

purapa only in some cases, ^ « 

5. The passages attributed to the* are pos^bly from some Puim^as which 
are not named in the KSoilda at the respective places. 

6. E.g. “ SJIP^ 
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introduction to the same. Hitherto the PratifthSka^a has been generally known^ 
to'idnn the aixth section of the KrtyahtApatam. However, the opening verse of 
the ^thor’s intxoiduction dted above unmistakably claims the sixth place for the 
present itself. This raivS^ 'a fresh and important issue necessitating a 

rO-examination of old m$s of the Prati^fhakd^^ for settling the rival claims of the 
two KSnjiclasl for the sixth place. 


Ujjmn 

12-2-43 


Sadashiva L. KAtre 


jMIih” 

awi " wwiww4)ft^K<q^ «^ r ^ift« w p<*n4ftwiwiw i; 9«j5i(nSn*. i 

J iw w. * 4 Ssfira: Jiftwt «wiR«r!t jj# n ” 

quoted by Kane in Hisfury d Dharmaiistra, Vol. I, p. 316, footnote. 

7, Vade Catt^gms Ckt^gantm, Vol. 1, p. 780,* History oj Dharnuxiastra, 
Vol. I, p. ? 16 , etc. 



REVIEW 


Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and X^fvilisotion : Volliixie 1 (Fion 
Sixth Century B.c. to the Sixth Century A 4 >.), edited by ttnea Ch«ndni SlitCAK, 
M.A., PH.D. University of Calcutta, 1942. Royal 8vo, xU, 530. Price Rs, 15. 

The study of Indian Inscriptions in the Universities a' cRir oouniry'' 
has been of a very limited kind, restricted mostly to a few studenvs and skaolars 
who wish to carry on higher research in Ancient Iildian Histo. y. Students of 
Sanskrit literature or of Prakrit literature have little opportunity to study these 
records which are so rich in references to various aspects of Indian life and tiKHiflfht. 
Most of these epigraphic records are scattered over inacceasible journals, and works 
like the Corpus Inscriptkmum Indirurum are generally ^>e>'ond ih^. -^.ach o( aveiage 
iicholars. To obviate these defects and to encourage a first-hand study of such 
records, the present volume has been conceived and executed with a remarkable 
vision. Although it cannot replace the original sources where the records have been 
published, with reproductions of their estampages or pliotographs, it is an intro- 
duction which is bound to enhance the value, from a literary ptwnt of view, oi 
these records by bringing them within the reach of an average Sanskrit and Prakrit 
scholar- By doing this Servian to epigraphic literature tht author has paid his debt 
to Indian History and Indian Literature, and it is hoped that this book will be 
made use of considerably by those scholars for wliom it is esstmtially meant ; and 
that parts of it will be prescribed for University Students studying Sanskrit and 


Prakrit. 

Dr. Sircar has limited the first volume to a period covering the hrsi m cen- 
turies before and after the present Chri.stian Era. Naturally the book begins with 
the Old Persian Inscriptions of Darius found at Behistun, Persepolis and Naqsh-i- 
Rustam ; for these serve as a model for the Mauryan Inscriptions, the justly fam- 
ous Inscriptions of AAoka. Thi^' is followed by a certain group of miscellaneous 
inscriptions, like the Piprahwa Buddhist Vase inscription or the Sohgaura copper- 
plate inscription. The second book deals with post-Mauryan inscriptions down to 
the Gupta Age, and the last book deals with the records of the Imperial Gupta age. 
In the selection of the material the learned editor has given due consideration to 
the variety of composition as of find-spots, so that a bird’.^-eye view of ancient 
epigraphic records, whether imeribed on stone, copper plates, pottery, or casket* 
vases etc., and gold and silver, is presented to the reader. Extra-Indian records 
have also been utilised, such as those found in Ceylon, Central Asia, Burma, Malay 
Peninsula, Borneo. Java and Champa. All the provinces in India are represented. 


Thus the collection is very representative. 

The text of the Inscriptions is given in Devanagari charactersr—a distinct ad- 
vantage to Indian students. In the case of languages other than ^"skrit (i.e. 
Old Persian or Prakrits) a Sanskrit rendering helps the reader in following the 
original text Several illustrations adorn the volume and give an opporturaty 
to the reader to study the inscriptions in their original characters- The infonna- 
tion given at the head of each epigraph, regarding iu find-nwt, diaract^ W. 
and the source vdiere it has been critically edited or studied, is quite exhaustiw. 
The University Student in India tivday has a modest volume within his re^ 
whidi will emWe him to appreciaU the literature embedded within the epigraphic 
records which have so far attracted only a student of history and of aociolagy ; it 
is soodally designed for him. and it is to be expected that our UniverdUes will 
now try to remove a long-standing Wemish by including parts of this work for 
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study by the undergraduates. In fact the suggestion of the Editor that some parts 
of the Sanskrit rendetings of A4oka Inscriptions might even be prescribed for high 
school standards i^ one worthy of consideration by the relevant bodies ; for they 
can not only convey to the youthful minds of our boys and girls the glory that 

was Ind during the Maurya times, but also the moral elevation and the spiritual 

dominance which was combined with an Empire which far exceeded the present 
boundaries of the country politically. India’s first great ruler and emperor deserves 
this unique place in the hearts of Indians and the Sanskrit word for word rendeiing 
will probably make for this understanding. 

• Owing to the manner of its publication the editor has been handicapped by 
a number of avoidable errors in printing and get-up ; but these are minor faults 
which a ''discerning reader An easily correct ; and the Editor has actually compiled 
a long corrigenda. The Index is extremely useful. Dr. Sircar as well as the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta have a claim on our gratitude for bringing out this timely 
volume, and it is hoped that notwithstanding the present difficulties the subsequent 
volumes will be brought out in quick succession. Mention should also be made of 
the Calcutta Oriental Press which has set up the letter-press in excellent style 

and the typography is almost faultless and extremely clear. The get-up of the 

volume leaves nothing to be desired and the Calcutta University has maintained 
its preirtige for publishing gotrd books, good within and without, — in a modem 
garb. 

S. M. K. 



gangXpuri bhattXraka, an advaitin 

By 


E. R RADHAKRISHNAN, Madras. 


Citsukha, according to the Commentator, Piatyagrupa Bhagavan, tilers 
to one Gahgapuif Bhattaraka. In his N ayamprasadim, or more fulh' the 
Mdnmarnayanaprasddim, which is a commentary on the PT4tty4tktniivi^a- 
dipikd of Citsukha, Pratyagrupa points out in two places that Citsukha, re- 
fers to the views of Gahgapuif Bhattaraka. 


; ( 5T. ) 

snfit — ( p. 63. of Nay. Pra. ) 


Citsukha himself elsewhere directly refers to tlie view of the followers 
of Gahgapuri and tefutes it. In his commentary on the N ydyamakarando 
of Anandabodha,^ Citsukha says : 


i ( p- 30 ) 

Let us examine who this Gahgapurf was. Mr. T. M. Tripathi in his in- 
troduction to his edition of Anandajflana’s Tarkasangraha in the Gaek wad’s 
Oriental Series, says that in the plan of the Tarkasangraha, the author, 
Anandajflana generally follows the order of the topics contained in the 
Padmthatattvanirnaya of Gahgiapuii, omitting the section on tlie enumera- 
tion of categories (udde^prakaraija) and the section dealing with bondage 
and emancipation (sarhsarapavargaprakarajja).^ Further on« he continues to 
say that the PaddrthcUattvmiiTnaya was written by Gafigapuil Bhattaraka, 
who is referred to in the Nayanaprasddim, on Citsukhi, pj). 8.63. I'he 
work, Paddrthatattvanirnaya is referred to also by Aj)payya Dikipita in his 
Siddhdntaleiasahgraha* Gahgapun flourished after the author of the Nydya- 
Rlduati, somewhere between (984—1078 a.d.) according to Anandajft^ and 
before Anandabodhacarya (before 1200 a.d,) according to Citsukha.'^* Tripathi 
also mentions two manuscripts of the Paddrthatattvanirnaya, one in the 
library of the Benares Sanskrit College and the other in the Sahgha Bhandira 
at Pattan.« 


1. Printed in the Chowk. S. Series, This com. though attributed to Citsukha 
is really by his pupil, Sukhapraka6a, for which see my paper ' SukhaprakMa — His 
identity and Works’ in the ^Iver Jubilee Number of the Annals of the B. O. R. 
Institute. 

2. Tarkasemgraha, Intro, p. ii. G. O. S. HI. 

3. Ibid., p, xiv. 4. See p. 12 of Mad. Uni. edn. 

5. Tarka^graha, intro, p. xiv. 6. Ibid, 
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Prof. Das Gupta^ too, attributes the work, Paddrthatuttvamrfpaya, to 
Gahgapun, evidentlj^ relying on Tripathi’s information. 

But it remains to be examined on what grounds Tripath i attributes the 
wqrk to Gahgapuil. 

From the colophon of copies of the Paddrthutattvanirnaya available in 
the Madras Government Oriental Mss. Library,® Adyar Library,® Trivandrum 
Curator’s Office Library, etc., the author is ascertained to be Anandanubhava, 
a 'disciple of Narayajoa Jyotis.’® Obviously Gahgapuri cannot be another 
name of Anandanubhava ; for ‘ purl ’ and ‘ anubhava ’ are both suffixes usually 
found associated with the names of Sannyasins and one and the same recluse 
is not known by more than one appellation of the type of pun or anubhava. 
It may be said that this difficulty can be apparently solved by accepting the 
words pun and anubhava as signifying different stages of the sannyasa. For 
accordng to the BjHacchankaravijaya, referred to in a book^^ called Avadhuta- 
srama (?), the recluse has a ten-fold nomenclature : 






But evi^n the authority of this Brhaccha^tkaravijoya cannot be much pressed 
in to identify Gafigapurl with Anandanubhava ; for the reason that Anubhava 
is not included in the list and because such identification has no correspond- 
ence with facts. Further details about Anandanubhava, his date and works 
etc, may be had from my separate paper on Anandanubhava, which is to be 
published shortly. 


Mr. Tripathi identifies the author of the Padarthatattvanirnaya (namely 
Anandanubhava) with Gahgapuri on slender grounds. First of all, his evidence 
is the reference to Gahgapuri in the N ayanaprasddim. As the author of the 
Naymaprasadint, Pratyiagrupa, flourished late, sometime in the 14th cen- 
tury’“ A.D., his evidence regarding the source to which Citsukha refers, may 
not be quite reliable. But as will be shown at a later stage in the same 
paper, his authority is not altogether without value. Further Pratyagrupa 
does not mention Gahgiapuri as identical with the author of the Paddrtha- 
tattvanirmya ; and hence the identification of Gahgapuri as the author of 
the Padarthatattvanirnaya, loses force. Again, Citsukha, too does not men- 


7. History e/ Indian Philosophy, II, pp. .50-51. 

8. No. R. 2981. 9. Adyar M J 39. 

10. The colophon reads ; — 

11. Haraprasad Shastri : Notices, New Series III, No. 13. 

12. See Dts. Cat. of Skt. Mss. in the Sarastfoti Bhovan Library, Benares, 
Vol. I, Pur. Moti. intro, p. iv, by Mm. Gopinatha Kaviraj. 
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tion directly Gafigapun as the authoi of the Padmtkatattv€mTfiiQy<i. He 
makes maition only of the G^mgapuriyas, followers of Gafig^puil. 

Let us now examine the informatiori contained in the Mss. of the 
Paddrth€Uattv€mimaya, mentioned by Tripathi. One Ms. of this work that 
was probably accessible to him for examination, was from the Sanskrit College 
Library, Benares. In the Catalogue of the Mss. in the Benares Sanskrit 
College (1918>30) recently issued by Mm. Gopinath Kaviraj, p. 129 is 
found an entry ‘ Padarthatattvanirnaya ’ classified in the Ny /aisesika ski:tion. 
In the remarks column it is mentioned that on tlie edge of Ihr book ^ *ns^ 
names such as “ run. 3, dm. ’’ and frm '’are found. My curiosity 
was aroused and I applied to the librarian and got extracts of the beginning, 
end, etc. from this ms. On comparistMi with the beginning etc. in the Madras 
Ms. I found that the Padarth^aUtHmirnaya entered in the Benares Catalogue 
uruier the Ny. Vais, section, is the same as that of Anandanubliava available 
in the Madras and Adyar libraries, for the beginning is the same. Tlie Benares 
Ms. runs only to the end of the purvapak§a-pariccheda, describing in detail 
the categories according to the Ny-Vai^^e^ika. The siddhanla-paricchcda is 
missing in it. This explains why in the Catalogue the Ms. was classified 
under Ny-Vaise^ika. 

The other ManuserhA, mentioned by Trtpatih as existing in the Sangha 
Bhandar at Pattan, was not accesvsible to me. Perhaps, it was also not avail* 
able to Tripathi. He might have utilised only the information available about 
it from the late C. D. Dalal’s Report on the search for rare manuscripts in 
the Jain Bhandars at Pattan. This rei:x)rt is now printed in full in the pre- 
face to the Descriptive Catalogue oj Mss. at Pattan, Vd. I., by L. B. Gandhi, 
G. O. S. LXXVl. On p. 45 of this iqx)rt is found an entry thus : 

“ PaddTthatattvaiaiparyadipika : by Anandanubhava, pupil of Narayai.ia 
Jyotis, with the commentary ‘ Mitak^ara ’ otherwise called Ganp^puri.” Tlic 
title of the work given above is rather confusing and the desaiption also 
leads one to infer that Gangapuri probably wrote a commentary called Mit- 
ak^ard on the work of Anandanubhava and that in the Sangha Bhandar Ms. 
both the original and the Commentary are amtained. Accordingly, to verify 
this piece of pure inference, I applied to Mr. L. B. Gandhi fbr extracts 
from this Ms. and he favoured me with a reply. He informed me that the 
statement of C. D. Dalai, about Paddrthatattvatdtpmyadipikd was wrong, a« 
it seems to have been based on the information about three works, which 
were confused together by him. The extracts of those throe works, I re- 
produce below, as supplied by L. B, Gandhi. 

I. sm: I 

smm p I 

srainr>«si%-# i 
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lIFebniary 


sirft— 

sr *i Ni i44 T g r m^ i 4 ^ w 

. q^: ^ 

^YqntiR:: I 


q^^ dvqWq : ^rnir: i 




II. ) 

xrrtJlf— 9ff 3 jtI ^mm i 

^Eigm 3m ^ i 

33^^ ^S5JTft5R II 

: I 

; sqiw SRTrejRTH. n 




^ 5ft2rR[. sqi^qnpit m%R ipm 1 

^ qqig^tW mm. I 


III. 


SIF^t— 

tTfqrrr?rt^q»rqt ftr^RTqft^q: WH* I 


fir fmi qqpi- 


Evidently from the foregoing extracts, it is quite clear, that the Ms. in 
the Sanghavl Bhandar contained three works : 

(1) The PadmthatattvmiTmyc by Anand^ubhava, disciple of Nara- 
yaaja Jyotis. 

(2) Commentary thereon, called Miidk^ara or Bhd^ya by Gahg^purl 
and 


(3) Commentary on (1) by Anandajnana, f>upil of Suddhananda. This 
Commentary called Tdtpmyafikd. 

The extracts of ( I ) exactly correspond with those of the Padarthatattva- 
ninyaya found in the Adyar and Madras Libraries. In addition to the text, 
we have in the Madras library two commentaries on it, one by AnandajfSana'^ 
and the other by Atmasvarupa.^^ The commentary or bhd^ya by Gafig^puri 
is not so far available anywhere else. 

Thus it seems highly probable that TIripathi mistook the Commentator, 
Gah#puif for the author of the Paddrthatattvmir^ya, viz. for Anand^u* 
bhava. Probably the remarks such as ' qiij^ 5^ » * 2ft, ' ^ind ' qijt ’ found 

14. R. No, 4219. 


13. R, No, 4342. 
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on the cover or edge of the Benares Ms. led him to attribute the work to 
Gahgapuii.^* 

This is not all. Ihere are fresh difficulties to be solved. It has been 
said above that in the Neyanaprasddim, Aatya'csvarupa, in two places reftsrs 
to Gahgapurf or rather to Citsukha citing from Gahg^purS. In addition, to 
Pratyaksvarupa’s commentary is a Ms. copy of Sukhaprakasa's commentary 
on the Citsukhi, available in the Madras Mss. Library. As Sukhapraka^a was 
Citsukha’s direct disciple, his information on the sources fro i which C*tsukha 
drew arguments, either in support of his own statements, o‘ ior refutation, 
would be much valuable and reliable, as there is likely to be preserved in him 
a continuity of tradition. I examined the Ms. of this commentary and found 
Gafifc^uri referred to in many places. So much so, I think it would be 
useful to draw a comparative account of the references to Gah#pur! from 
both these commentators, Sukhapraka^a and Pratyaksvaixipa 


( 1 ) 


Citsiikhi, p. 6. 


aisr '' 


flirt w TC: ” 


spigurtr I 

Sukhapraka^ identifies the author of this syllogism as Gahgapuri as is evident 
from his avatarika : 


( p. 5 of his Com. on Citsukhi ). 

whereas Pratyaksvarupa says that the syllogism is taken from the Nyaya* 
ratnaditmvali : 

( f!frt to be correct ? ) 

^Nay. Pra. p. 6.). 

The N ydyaratnadipdvali is an advaitic work by Anandanubhava, a copy of 
which is available in the Madras Mss. Library, R. No. 5505. On p. 49. of 
this Ms. there is a similar syllogism : 

srtrt^a-BTCTi irffroc i 

Another syllogism also is found in the same, elsewhere, with which the alKive 
can be compared ; 

( p. 53. of Ny. Rat. Dip. ) 

( 2 ) Citsukhi, p, 8. 

Both the commentators. SukhaprakSsa and Pratyaksvarupa identify the ex- 
tract as taken from Gahgapuri. 

(a) ni p ge4 I ( p. 7 of Sukh. Com. ) 

(b) ai^ ( p. 8, Nay. Pra. ) 

In the NyayarainadipaiHdi, however, a corresponding text is traceable : 


15. In the top margin of the first leaf of the Adyar Ms. also it is written m 
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Pi5 ^ ^ 1 3n% wm^ \ 

I ( p. 52. ) 

The fourth alternative as introduce in Citsukhl is not found in the Nya. 
Rat. EHpavaR. 

(3> CitsukM, p. 56. 

sr fpmm:, 3m«TRWHai< i 

«WWt ^ 8WI*R«f SIjqgR m 1^: I 3T?H ^ JT Jnq»n=!m, i R MP i q^pHltl . 

' This syllogism is introduced by Sukhapraka^ with the avatarika : 

(P- 38). 

whereas Pratyaksvarupa says : 

( sqmf5l^tqtq5<tf^ should be correct) ajgqrqg^l^qft 

{Naya Prasddim, p. 56.) 

The syllogism found in Citsukha itself is traceable in the Ny. Rat. Dip. 
pp. 92^93 : 

51 insrm: arvnqqi^wi^id:, ^qa^ra;, i apqiq) swureq sr^i^ «ti 

ftqjJ: qHni% I 8tfI5< ^ 5t iTHdRi I 

(4) Citsukhl, p. 63. 

SRW qg'tWOIR^^lq: I 

SukhaprjdcaSa understands this as taken from Gaiigapuri. His avatarika is : 

3W«n'4^ ( P- 43. ) 

Pratyaksvarupa also does the same : 

sjjpTq 5»RqftfR 

I ( p. 63. ) 

In the Ny. Rat. Dip. pp. 69-70, a corresponding sentence is traceable : 

5^-qdWRTS(Rqvgqn^ aiql^RFfT: fR^srgqn^ : I 

5 »; • 

(5) Citsukhl p. 74. 

!fg-^qtql Sfw fisqr I stra:, 

5cqifC I 3 ^ 1 5i 5ir«nfe*tirq^>ir ^ 

d4)«iq<)«jT I ^3reii?tsrtPd i 

Sukhapraka^ identifies this as taken from Gafigapuri's work : 

but Pratyaksvarupa says : 

swq rnfgq^ ( p. 74. ) 

The corresponding portion in the Ny. Rat. Dip. (p. 75) reads ; 


16. Probably a mistake for the Nydyaratnadipavdli of Anan^nubhava. The 
Nyiyadipdvali of Anandabodha is an entirely different work. 
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%r; I i|at^ 5 ftWnftft; eas^ ^ 1 ^ 

WaiRreJ^ Nwft ^ (^ ?) i if %.at fraf f, 

(6) Citsukht, p. 77. 

'%??! ^agnwnawra: snf^®innwi«t ’ 

agsft^, 5R<are?i:; 5BRJFI I 

Sukhaprakasa identifies this in Gangapuri’s work as »s evident froia his 
avatSrika ; 


' 1 x 13^4 IWWJJV^W 1«R^--3T^ 

But Pratyaksvarupa traces the source as Ny. Rat Dip. 

l( p. 77. ) 

The relevant ix>rtion is found in the Ny. Rat. EHp. (p. J^2). 

(7) Citsukki, p. 81. 

^in^'^sratsraRrtmr 1 

Sukhapraka^ gives the source as Gangiapuri : 

5ig ( p- 55. ) 

But Pratyaksvarupa gives it as Ny. Rat. Dip. : 

swtsft t umi ^ 

> U'tftdiiflft I 3 ^*^ 1 ?% !pitw% «rJt ^ fft 

55mn craift 8R||55«J0fl SJWt^ swtaft- 

st4l'«+ft(^ •fKt 1 ( p. 8 I. ) 

In the Ny. Rat. Dip. (p. 79) is (ouna : 

3{5nf : I »j% ‘fttaR., H g »i% i sftrfS;- 

?5^ ft wrs4 5 ^ *f% 5T g u% i sj^ i 

: I Fcf I t^aWTOT^ ^ SmTOt I ‘«g, Wft' 

5sm^ I ^ ‘atHawJi,’ # WWH.: ‘«ft[Wjr4 

«tr«wt' 5^ ' 

(8) Citsukki, p. 86. 

Jig %^p!Rf ft ftiw«ij»sf»rejr ft 

stBl: etc. 

Sukhaprakasa traces this to Gangapuri : 

Pratyaksvarupa in the Nayanaprasadini introduces the text with 

«n (5?qw)?3fl^»qn«ftl!!i: 5w4 swft* wnt-wja-. i owft- 
Jiftroiftptr (p. 86.) 
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thus evidently tracing the objection to Rot. DipawM or the Nya-Rat. 
Dipdvt^. 

The Ny. Rat. Dip. tp. 26) itads ; 

<r5Pff I Sf ^ ^ *Br4:, tifeRFSR- 

1 5 f; I ?i*n % I ft ^ ft^ftoup^siw ft 

Il'ratB'iiq.! !mi:, aiw pi w 1 3»WW 

toIs^: ^hmi etc. 

(9) .Citsukhi, p. 108. 

!Ilft fl?l 5WI»IH,I SfiEinSRI LOTI'S: 5IcSltlJttRI<ic*nH 

^p^N ?p^ mt ^mis?RT«f: ^ti:; • 

Sukhapraka^a says here thus : 

n ip g< & 4 5 wwg ’ F» i w ?5Pffe-5tfl^ ( p. 71. ) 
whereas Pratyaksvarupa says : 

— ( p. 108. ) 

The text in the Ny. Rat. Dtp. (pp. 65-66) correspond with this. 

jg ^i^ aft?; I SI?: ?mr4: I 

? i%?5c 4 ton 1 a^ft ^ srmn ' t?? ammi: g^; i asift 

‘afEsreRWRi; ’ 5 ft awa ^ a?B%>nRT: 

aETOW ^ goiftftgi4 aw ? g»iEa wo- 

^atftft |W: I 

(10) CitsukhA, pp. 116-17, 

a w awtwppT wto awafw 1 amm etc. 

Sukhapraka^ traces it to Gafigapuri as evident from his avatarika : 

But Pratyaksvarupa says that it has been taken from the Ny. Rat. DtpavaVt : 

( f? in text ) sgwgswft-awwaftft 

( p. 116 ) 

In the Ny. Rat. DlpatfoR, (p. 18) however, are found two syllc^isms corres- 
ponding to the text in Citsukhi. 

{a)swp«w wto aigai’i’l ' sito (?? awi'^mc% 

?ft inwa?: i sqftwRt m i 

(b) twi aw i Nig^ftq HL, srawr^^^ ?ft gwa^gnVwt i ? , awtiiw?i 

(11) COmUS, p. 118. 

!ig UPWian? «i^iPKa«iid, pftwftft eta 

SukhaprakSj^ traces this to Gafigapuri : 

vwgawiwft (p. 78. ) 

but Pratyatevarilpa remains silent. No corresponding portion is traoeaUe 
in the Ny. Rat. Dipatfott also. 
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(12) Citsukhi, p. 119. 

43 iwi WSWI I WB IIW4 fP^, 

itPiww: ^ i i>W[ 1 

Sukhapraka^ points out Gangapuri as the object of Otsuklia’s crilicsism 
here ; 

«i|fi364 (p. 79. )t 

But Pratyaksvarupa says : 

On p. 22 of the Ny. Rat. Dip. we have : 

5wi?i^: w?reaj)L I ?wi , smi wft |rR( 

'T<f5t<^#'rf?i?arra:, urspra: 1 ?i«n sdurni hp?^, a?5imiMf?Rr^ 

iiRweLi 

Both these are taken up by Citsukha. 

(13) Citsukhi, p. 120. 

ST3 %2Wg*TRg^, : I etc. 

Sukhaprakasa characteristically refers to Gahgapuri in his avat^rikS : 

sr{n«ig<TMi6i&-5TiN^ ( i*- 7^>. ) 

But F’ratyaksvaiiipa mentions Ny, Rat. Dip. as the source. 

»R3 1 ( p. 1 i!0. ) 

The context in the Ny. Rat. Dip. is quite clear. 

fg tffsr ^ «wgTOi,-siwi«i fw^, 

wiroM^-5^ i ^ ^ bin: 

SK^: 1 I I rf? % I aNww 

ri?g![Pr^; I apwj 3ifRRi^*Wti. 1 ^?pi<s aftw: 1 

m: 1 ( p. I6 ). 

(14) Citsukhi, p, 131, 

sig p^ibpc b^swiwr brwwwot i*ip% i wer 

tEB wwfiiwRf X X X X X X 3?^ fA Bj aNl^mtnRn 

p5^ %r I etc. 

Sukljaprakasa says tiiat Citsukha is pressing in Gangapuri’s view here. 

ISNgM^fe — < p. 87. ) 

Pratyaksvarupa on the other hand identifies the source as Ny. RM. JXp. 

dli | t<g^44 ) ri "IWiH^ywlS^lias I i'wawfc 

— ij^(p.l31) 

The Ny. Rot. DipdvaTt, p. 21 reads : 

5t 9 ^Wl% fltpifBWJpnWRra, BWJftlTOPlf I ST® % 'sfiBPit 

t ST; «s#«nwRnjifflrra. i n^w*B*h^ ft 4W*W; «w»i.j wbAb®, 
QBNPr: fft I 
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IPdMuafy 


*1# W!« WRra^(l)— <Et5Wf!Rn ip^: Jliiwert 
^esj!RSl3^; wj^tsjnwRni aift 

# sn m. I !iro;, artfimra. i » i ^ < a< t xH4 t; ai'wwfeara;, i ^:, «ifRrfft«r 

?rat: wjsra. — I 

SSHTOLI «R»tWPt 

^ ?I^*n»WW. I ai^ »wft 51 T <W^<1I !Wlf^ cW>: 

»^?4N^’IIfw^Bm5^. 3?rai*p4tssnwiai i 

(15 i CUsum, p. 132. 



Sukhapraka^ remarks that Citsukha has in view the syllogism put forth by 
Gafigapuri and that he is refuting the same. 


^TiPyW 5WPT ’ 


: I ( p. 87. ) 


But Pratyaksvarupa says that Citsukha is referring to the Ny. Rat. DipdvaH : 


The Ny. Rat. Dip. (p. 24) reads : 


(16) Citsukhl p. 381. 


I etc. 

Sukhaprakia^a understands this as referring to GahgSpuri’s view : 


\{ p. 244. ) 

But Pratyaksvarupa mentions the source of this syllogism as Ny. Rat. 
IHpmiaR 

m (p. 38i) 

The Ny. Rat. Dtp. (p. 193), however, reads as follows : 

( i.e. 

Thus from the references to Gahgapuii as found in the Commentaries 
on the Citsukhi, of both SukhaprakS§a and Pratyaksvarupa, we are to know 
that whereas Pratyaksvarupa in many places gives the source as Nydyaratm- 
dipdvaUf SukhaprakS^ mentions the name of Gangf^pud invariably. As 
Sukhapraka4a was the disciple of Citsukha directly, his references would 
seem more reliable. But the actual tracing of the references in the Nydya- 
ratnadipavoR, as done above, shows beyond doubt that Pratyaksvarupa had 
access to the N ydyafatnaMpdvoR and that his evidence to Citsukha’s source 
as Ny. Rat. Dip&vali cannot be easily controverted. In the NayanapfrasMim, 
however, Pratyaksvarupa does mention the name of GafigHpui! directly ; 
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SO that there is every reason to tiiink that Pratyalcsvarupa was also aware 
of GahgiacHin's work. 

On the evidence of SukhaprakS^ we^may say that Gafi#pur! was the 
same person as the author of the Ny, Rat. Dlpdwdi, But this is not conrect. 
For previously in connection v4th the discussion of the authorship of the 
PadartkalattvaniTt^aya, I mentioned that Anand^ubhava, disciple of NArS- 
yaija Jyotis was its author and not GahgAp*iif- GahgUpuri was only a com- 
mentator, a hh^yakara on the PadarthatattvmirjrMya. Tin? author of the 
Nydyaratnad^pawM too, is Anandanuhhava, disciple of Nar;*yf 7a Jyo^‘s as 
evident from the colophonr to this work. Hence the identification of Gahiji- 
purf with Anandanuhhava or the author of the Ny. Rat. Dtp^idi is not 
sound. Further the fact that Pratayaksvarupa differentiates between Gahji- 
puri and the author of the Ny. Rdt. Dip. also runs counter to this identifica 
tion. 

Are we then to contradict the evidence of Sukhaprakasa, direct pupil 
of Citsukha himself ? No. Sukhapraka^a nowhere wants us to identify Anan- 
danubhava with Gafigaputi. He docs not state anywhere that the author 
of the N ydyaraimadipmrati is Gahgapuri. But the fact that the syllogisms 
in Citsukhi mentioned by Pratyaksvarupa as referring to the Nydya Ratnor 
dipavoTt, being traceable in that work, and Sukhaprakla^’s invariably tracing 
them to Gahgapuif creates a dififkulty in the actual position. 

Perhaps Sukhapraka^ refers only to the school of advaitins set up by 
Gahgapuri when he mentions Gahgapuriya. Gahgapuri’s bhd^ya on the Paddr^ 
thatattvanirrtaya of Anandanuhhava is known. And Ny. Rat. Dip. being a 
work of Anandanubhava, Pratyagrupa’s tracing the syllogisms to the Ny. Rat. 
Dip. can somehow be reconciled as mentioning the original source. But still 
the difficulty continues to exist, viz. how the earlier author, SukhaprakaAa 
missed the original, Ny. Rat. Dip. At the present state of our information 
on Gahgapuri, nothing more can be safely said, except tliat he flourished 
after Anandanubhava and before Citsukha, between c. 1150 - 1200 a.d. and 
that he wrote a bhdsya on Anandanubhava 's Padarthatattvmmmya. Whet her 
he wrote anything elucidating the NydyaratnadipavaR also is not known. 
There is every reason to infer this fact from the characteristic references of 
Pratyagrupa and Sukhapraka^a. But it will be too hasty to conclude. If 
at all this conjecture is reascMiable, let us hope that the labours of some 
research workers and hunters for rare manuscripts will bear fruit in discover- 
ing Gahgapuri’s commentary on the Nydyaratnadipdvati, That he was an 
advaitin is dear from the copious references shown above. 
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•7«r I cm — 

^ iR Rig?R«Tl5ir ^ Rt ftg: I 
Ri <RRi4(9i n i ii' 

8fwi4:— R fttgtRftifl Rigwfto*! R«n R RigwiiJai f^wbn 

^ JR, «r iinn'iwfrf^Rl^pnRt, %!Rns% 

’ip^, a?If?n I RwJhiRt — 

jjft sftsft ef^'ScTi, RnHt sfN't wwRi rirrI?^ 

I fwt — 

RftwRR g pNf RtaR: l’ 

=R ^ 3^»m, II II 

^tfanwi I arar^fpft i 

RfWRI =a RlRatlS^ II ^ II 

?r!r fiwntit R RwfWt Rlwm, % araf^Wt i rIwri r 

ft«r^MRPR^ Ja»»^igqtTOc% r rJ^wr® i frar^ a a C iRt Pt ^ 

fffP Proai% RW R»3W- ft®*5Sa^a?l*lc^*l Rfa>5T:, R Rig^R 1 

l?i R PRWJIRRWR:, W R Rf3( I ^ ^5^ fwiR, RR^ ityRt% S »ft^ 1 

^ ^tarawi R><R%R #I<Rn: I ^»R5R ^SnhlRRtsw'tf^ RBIWS^^tRH I apRRt 

Rftotnifwi^tw, RRR t^i! faait *gNM|l I R^ RWJTR. RtaRRI ^ISflRRII- 

^ »wft, “ «R*n 3l| anWR ” |l^ I IRR " Rl^lt; iftft 

1. Manu III. (5< N. S. Press Ed.) Ascribed by Raghunandana to Manu and 
^^tatapa jointly (SmrtiMiifa IL 106) cannot be traced in the Vaiigavasa Ed. of the 
^atatapa Satfihita. 

2, Cannot be traced in the Vahgavasi Ed. of the Vi^nu Satnhitu. 

Ii. This and the following verse cannot be traced either in the Sarhkha or Likkiia 
Satuhitus (Vahgavasi Ed,]. 

4. MS. li)HR^(?) 

5. Ms. RURI^R (?) for <isiRH^R which seems to yield a better sense. 
MS, «|#R^ (?) for ^ni#T, 
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Jugn:, ”« I ;iqfe wiW>< S> Hr<s- 

i ^ an finn^: 

34^^ = T^Kmwi ^ TO 5t »W& 5f iNwt I ’ll 3 JiRWHSPIRIHnp 

qg4RnJi?TOraw?npiif, infn>ii»neirawrtfeTOB:, fqg Bl m m s m wmiti- 
«if, ft«iW4lM<iW9il*fwwi?w <itqTrami Hcfr towbcto *1 ^nr^, w ^ l^^mn i ?pi 

«II^ TO^^RI sf 5 

*nip: <n84t t^ijTOW m^ i 

^5w 35 I? *mi? 5’n^ n V 11 

SRin^ I g^fRanH 1 “ HI sntTOI 

I HRJWHHJiiiwr g H 5 Hfi 4 f <nr 4 l#»% 

t ai^ nf^sHi, h 5 HwnlB'ft- 

c’lSf^’iJi, I «ih41<!<I1 #ti>¥cii, f*(5HTi5nfi: TOgs^sjnfipft”' «it<nR*OTnL < 

fI|Tfi 31* I Pl^miJHfqoBI «I# f^FqtTsn HI HI3TOI H CTIH, HHHIIl. HT- 

iHtjH; TOJft Plifl^ flH*ftH, I 

35^*Ii 4 JHI^ fef^HI yilt 'A ll" 

TftffJI fwit ^ f^I HWlnir-^ sqnsjipi, 
hh41 to4! wi II t, li'* 

5^ Hi^o^’igrm'^’fw ^ibwh; hhtow «»iri affi ^’nfHipHHi^ii^jt; 
HHm?j| Hl^a: Pl3rl?fl«n II vs 11 "’ 

jn3HH’mHin;f'i3HH’iiH?wiB;ii c n 

ifil ft'5TO'>Rp5RP?“ 1 JIH ^hUITOHH 


6.3I^^H^...HI3'1:— t*ie* lines are atlribulcd lO llHl3f’l3It. by RaRhunandaiia 
(See Smjtitailva, Vol. II, p. 39&- J. Vidysagaka, Calaitla, 1895|. 

7 . ftWHlSIITC.... snif^ —This. line is not found in the Cotamu-dhaimwKUt^a 
(Anandasrama Scries No. 61). 

8. VahgavaM Ed. of Vi^nu tmrdna modies thus WfPl I 

?4«M4i'l«TOS’II^iI l^fHHI ^ II (Ch. X, 23b *p. 128). The Dacca University 
MSS. of Sulapajcii’s Sambandha-viveka accept the reading of the Pur^a with 35^ 
f3[3r: for 

9. Vahgavasi Ed. of Mdrkandeya Purana, Ch. XXXIV. 78U), p. 64. ^ foig. 

10. Ydfmvalkya SamhUd I, 3, 53{b), N. S. Press Ed., 1926 (p. 15). lliii line 
is attributed by Raghimandana to Narada withiRHi^for^Wn {Smrti-mtva, II p, 108^ 
Ed, J. ViDYASAGAR. 

11. Raghunandana ascribes I. 47 to Vi^nu-sutra (Smjli-tattva, op. cit., yol. 11, 
p. 106). But the line is found in the Vahgavasi Ed, of Vi^m S^rfthitd (p. 16), 
Ch. XXIV, 10. 
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•wniwiJWt qw »ng?T: <w fq^qt 

TOSoftNuRqq qr I fwi w — 

qw^ qifq**|qt Iqi^ fen I 

% q q^; ^BRlf »Rn: II ^ ll'^ 

I »n %< »i 5 < i »iq-^H 3 qftf t iri^ q)5r«r: I %ftg «ii 3 ^f^ qfeqr** 

ftqnqf% I TO**' w «IRr: — 

qnW W3r5>% i 

q^*ii^<R|ii% 38[^q?i%n: II 1 • 11*^ 

I an ^ «qq?i?m , ^^g®qqfeafqiac i ^Rsqi r a feiw, »r?WHi^q>qqm'® 
ift qqqm I 

qft®ftq qqtqt 3 wwaqfi am 1 

?qiq ??qi aa?a?qi?aq qi:qra»i q^a: ini n‘« 

gft qqqiH I niq5wj«i3«^wjif^ a fitmun, agig §^^ 3 ; — 
aiq{5qqi339nr mPp^ «rtal nai: 1 
gqW a ferai gfe q«i3?ii«an m x 11 

qi ^ qyiN i q^a i 1 
fngfm ftswini: m qisii ?q 5 ft *iai in ^ 11 

q at fel?^ qsqt ^qisqtgw qiaq: I 
3imi3iqqi^4 q fenqsq^ftq^ n iv ii’’ 

ftqigqii% qm ^fet 

fe i gq a ^ felt feq>#>gqfe^ 1 

qsqm q t 3 HR-i^ w qifen: 11 II 

qtiqfttqi aa: <>.wi n r4 1 fe n amfeq 1 


12. Raghunandana ascribes the verse to Narada. 

13. MS. RJi|t5jt (?) for Vyasa's vcrc refcis to and not 

13a Ma (?) for rfST. 

14. Not found in the Vahgavasi Ed. of Vyasa Saffihita [ 

is the more accepted reading.] 

15. Ydjriavtdkya I. Ill, 53a— latter portion. 

16. Medhatithi and KuUuka under Mand ill, 5 quote this verse withf^ ?R*n: 
agefrf fer: (Kullvika transpose fpfap and ?TotO for r^d...TO. 

17. These lines are ascribed by Raghunandana jointly to Atri and KMyapa 
(Smrti-tattva, op. dt., II, p. 124) with these variations — ^ for 3lft ; ^^[clTfor *Rn ; 

irt iRit lor 1, 68. 
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ararfewjgfii |i?ii n 11 “ 

8if « PPT: !Pt HIU 1F»nft»FBNipiWsiW: t‘’ 

^iirar 3Rpft TO I 

«s*na^: ## Efi^: qr: u^'t h”' 

qmg^R^«ftqRSI5r 11 •»<: ll^‘ 

TO, vi*«i(i*4l4^ I 

qifitg si 11 tt 

qftfiriwj <T«*iPn^ 'E'ftqK 1 
qft^ TO g i*^ 

% 5)^ jnfs?i lagsrisiTOTO: 11 11 

groftiPi »i 5 R>’T 3 ^ 1 

^ II II 

TO i^TOg^4W«t q?sr#i5rani? 1 

aisjsrat g ^sit ST II '-tx II 
qftRTsi g at qro snroiq to^ i 
qft^TOt g "rt^n 5^ u n 

JlI5g# 33511 ^ 38[^^: I 

tiqf vr^ ^ «T^TO: II Xif ll“ 

sq^TO I — 

at?-gisnsn 6 iTOsi qs:iq 1 

HPWf TO! % ^ TOa: i5K3»t[H II 11 ^^ 


18. Ascribed to Vjddka-Yajnavalkya in Smjti-tattva, II, p. U6 with the fd- 
lowing modifications : — ftsrt t%5Rt <nT ?t»l«33qft«r5t for 1 . 71 . 

q^g^i^T^^a^ for se^i^ • • •snsiss^a^ ^ 3 ^ h 73 , 553354 

Iroion^ for8I5r5St...fTO I- 74 ms. SR^ for 5R^ 

.19. MS. flit ( ) for TO. 

20. Yajhavalkya I, III, 63 (N. S. P. Ed.). 

21. Raghunandana (in SmTti-tattvu, op. cit.. II. p. 145) asc rib^ th e vem to 

modifies the lines thus :— for ; WjR for 


19. MS. qft^forqft^ni. 

23. Raghunandana ascribes the verse to <PWh!R and reads im for fWl: 

^ for X^,S Smni^tattva, op. cit. II. p. ^3 

24. Raghunandana ascribes the lines to Samkha and reads ?C4IW!1 SWI^pH. 

however, cannot be traced in the Vafigavilsi 

Ed. of the ^amkka’Sanihita, 
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11. 146 
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15 


17. 
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10 

11.114 

18. 
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9 
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19. 
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2 


20. 
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3 


21. 
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24 
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21 
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12 
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24. 
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11.146 
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* For modifkations in readings adopted by R?ighunandana 
res^iective verses in the Satftbandha-Viveka. 

see footnotes under 



i944j THE SAMBAKDHA-vivEKA OF BHAVADEVA BHATTA 

THE SAMBANDHA-VIVEKA OF BHAVAOEVA-BHATTA 

( T ramlntion . ) 

• 

Now (begins the Sanibatulha-viveka o[ Bliavadcva. There Manu - 

Verse 1. 

(A girl) who is not a Sapancia of (one's) mother.* nor a SagoUd of (one's) 
father, is the most suited for (the purpose of) the marriage of the twicc-bem. and 
for (religious) duties to be performed by the ample. 

Its meaning is' : (A girl who is) an Asapinxia not only of ilv fr'her. bu" als<» 
of the mother, likewise an Asagotra not only of the mother, but also of the fathci, 
is commended for Darakarma, that is to say, matriage, which reuses wifchwd, ol 
the twicc-born, viz., the Brahmapas. the Kjsatriyas, and the Vaisyas, and also foi 
Maithuna, i.e., such sacrifices etc. as are to be txu formed by the couj^e (i.e. hus- 
band and wife) together. On the mother’s side SapitKlata is up t'* fifth genera 
tion as Vi^iju declares : 

If the Bljin (propositus ) be of a direti Ciolra then Sapindala extends to 
the fifth generation, if he be of the same Gotra then Sapindalii extends to the 
seventh. Thus Sahkha and Likhita (declare) : — 

Verse 2. 

Among all, Sapuidata extends to the sevtmth generation within (persons of tin; 
same) Gotra, and the offering of cakes and water, as well as puriiy% follows accord- 
ingly. 

Verse 3. 

Sapiixlata is rca)gnised up to the fifth degree between {ix.*rs{)ns of) dififercnl 
Gotras and to the seventh within the same. 

Hence, Sapindafa is up to the fifth generation, and not to the seventh, between 
(persons of) different Gotras. even (iKmgh Uicre may be. connection of Pioda- 
(between the latter). Sapindata again, .should be undcrstoixi (as being ciiused) by 
the fact of one’s being the objert of the gift of the Pinrta-offering.'* of one's being 
the giver of the Piuda, by being in a successive lierics of givers of Pii>da, and also 
by the fitness (lor partaking of or offering Pii>da). Thun the six ancestors begin- 
ning with the lathej of the perstjn Irom whom (Sapiodala) is determined arc 
Sapiiydas by being the d?ject of the gift of PiT>da (or) Lepa’ (as the case may be), 
(the person) himself being the giver (of the offering) to them. Thus also the (fuec 
(generations) beginning with the maternal grand-father, as well as the giver himself. 
'Those also to whom these (above persons) offer Pii>dar they are also (Sapiodas) 
from them : and this is by the fact of succession. In addition to this, those 
descended from the Bijin arc Sapindas according to (their) fitness. Fitness, 
however, is here (in the sense of) being within the sixth and the eighth*- 
generation from the Bijin (both upwards and downwards) in different and same 

1. That is to say, “maternal grand-falher '. Cp. Snifti-tattva 11, K)8. In the 
following pages “ mother ” is used in this sense except in verse 17 below. 

2. The Pinda is a lump of rice offered to the Pitrs at the obsequial ceremony 

or .^naddha ; it is thu.v a symbol of relatitmship between relatives called Saprodas 
or kinsmen connected by the offering, ^ 

3. — For this .sense of Saipptadana Cp. ( fw 

— Smjti-tattva II, 106. 

4. The remnant of food-offering sticking to the hand after offering funeral 

oblations to the first three ancestors, these wipings being offered to the three anejs- 
tors after the great-grandfather (i.e, paternal ancestors to the 4th, 5th, and otb 
degrees). , . ... 

5. The “ sixth ’ and “ eighth ”• are excluave limits. 
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GotracJ respectively. Or. Sapia?(;Jalva (is) having the same body, by the etymology 
viz., those who have Samana Piijda or the same body. That, again, happens by 
the origin (being traced) from one (person) either directly or in succession, by the 
firuti ‘’Of the self was the self born.* Thus it is ciaid : “ the body (of a man) is 
six-sheathed three (are derived) from the father, and three from the mother. 
f3ohcs, nerves, (and) marrow (arc derived) from the father; skin, flesh (and) 
blood from the mother ”. Hence, “ of the mother ’ is to indicate the inclusion of 
the Bijin of the difTcrent (iotra ; “ of the father ’ is to imply the inclusion of the 
Bljin of the same (^Ira. I'herefore, a girl of the same Gotra who, being lineally 
descended from one’s six ancestors from the father, is not beyond the seventh de- 
gree w not marriageable. Slie who, being descended from (one’s) maternal grand- 
father, maternal great grand-father, or maternal great great grand-father, from the 
maternal grand-father or great grand -father of the mother, from the maternal grand- 
father of the mat(Mnal grand father or of the maternal grand-mother, from the mater- 
nal grand-father or great grand-falhcr of the father, and from the maternal grand- 
lather of the paternal grand-father or of the paternal grand-mother, but is not beyond 
the fifth degree (in descent) is not marriageable. Here (in the expressions) “from 
the father” (and) “from the mother”, ‘father ’ and ‘mother’ are to be taken as 
used with restx.'ct to the bridcgiXKim but not to the bride. Because : 

Verse i. 

0 King, the house-holder, according to the proper rule, slipuld accept as wife a 
girl after discarding the fifth (i.e., girls up to the fifth degree in descent) from the 
mother'* and the seventh (i.e.. girls up to the seventh degree in descent) from the 
paterrial line (i.e., any one of the paternal ancestors), 'lliis (text) relatCvS to the 
agent (i.e.. bridcgKKim as (>pxx)sed to the object, viz., bride) of marriage. It is 
pr(»I)er that the relationship of mother and father is applicable with respect to him. 
Mariu too declares “ She is the most suited for the twice-born ”, etc. The counting 
of the ‘ seventh ’ and the ‘ fifth ’ is with rcspc'ct to the bride but not to the bride- 
groom, Ix'caust' cverj'whcre the expression.s ‘ scvcrith ’ and the ‘ fifth ’ ai*c indicated 
in the feminine gender. Here, even on the father's maternal side, Sapipdata is up 
U) the fifth' generation, hut it is not to be understwd up to the seventh 
generation merely on account of relationship with father; (this is) because 
ol Gotama’s Smrfi fext (that) “ Sapmdata is np to the seventh generation 
within the same (iotra and extends up to the fifth within different (Gotra.s).” This 
has been said already. Moreover, where the sixth maternal Sapiijda (i.e., a girl 
descended from the sixth maternal ancestor) of the father is fit to be married (by 
the father), she is not so by his son owing to her not being beyond the seventh 
( genci'ation ) , as this would involve a great inconsi.Uency. Some hold (valid) the 
marriage even of the fifth and the seventh girP after having explained the follow'- 
ing text of the Vistijo/midina by assuming (rn the vcrsi‘ the world) ‘ Gatva ’ (i.e.. 
having got) and rejecting the (inclusion) of (the wwd) ‘ Hiivii ’ which means a 
girl that remains after excluding ; -- 

Verse 5. 

> The house-holder, according to the proj^er nilc. .should acccix as wife the fifth 
(girl) from the mother and the seventh (girl) from the father. 

They hold valid the marriage even of the fifth and seventh girl also on account 
of the text of the Markaijdeya-purajja, viz., 

6. That is, from any one of maternal anccstois. 

7. This is pirobably Sapii>data in the general sense according to Bhavadeva 
because he himself excluded only three maternal ancestors above, so that he seems 
to recognist' Traipuru^ Sapii><iy'a in the maternal line for purposes of marriage. 

8. Girls in the fifth or in the seventh degree. 
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Verse 6. 

(One) should marry Ue seventh and the fifth from the fathej and the mothei 
respectively. ^ 

This is not very satisfactory^’ becau.^ (its) contradiction with the te?:t ol 
Yajnavalkya, 

Verse 7. 

(One should marry) beyond the huh and the seventh f^'orn the mot Iter and 
father respectively, 

and also (not satisfactory) because of <ibe presKmct of) the te . of Visou**iiujti>a. 
Verse 8. • 

(Prohibition applied) up to (ix., includin/^) ih * fifth fiiun the mother and the 
seventh from the father. 

'fhe declaration of Paithinasi that ‘ (One) should marry a Rirl of differed 
Gotra after excluding five^" from the nu iher and seven tn>m the lather, or tl ‘ee 
from the mother and five from the father” this perhaps applies ttt the (h'rms f>f ) 
marriage beginning with the A mra. Thus also Naracia . 

Verse 9. 

All those whose marriage lakes place {with a girl) within the stvenili or the 
fifth (degree) become degraded and reduced to (he «ia(u.s i>f fsudras', along with 
tlieir offspring. 

The word ‘excluding’ is, however, to be taken as undersKxid io the text of the 
Marka'odcya-piirana. Some, however, would make (oruO marn* a maternal Sa 
pinda.'^ Regarding that Vyasa declares : 

Verse 10. 

In marriage some (authorities) do not recommend oven a girl of the same 
Gotra as of (one’s) mother. One may. however, marry, without, any hesitation, 
(such a girl) if the birth and the name (of the girl'f. ancestors) are unknown. 

That, however, is noa customary h(*re (in this land) becausf‘ it has been or- 
dained for a different land. 

A girl of the same Pravara (as of one’s own) not marriageable by the text 
“one should marry a girl of a different Gotra and f^avara (tc. (and also) by 
the text, 

Verse 11. 

Having marrieef a girl of the same Cotia and Pravara, one should relinfiuisli 
that wife, and for that (offence) should observe the vow of Candrayana. 

The daughter of the step mother’s brother is also not fit to be married, 
mantu declares thus ; 

Verse IS. 

The daughters of the step-mother’s brother are properly sisters, and they are 
not fit to be married by men this is the injunction of the Creator (Brahma). 
Verse 13. 

The girl, who gets her (first) monthly impurity at her father’s house before 
(her) marriage, is knowm as a .Audra (Vrs^lu, and her father nirnmiis (the sin of) 
foeticide. 

Verse 14. 

A man should not marry such a girl out of greed or infatuation. Crxi.sider the 
hu^nd of (such a) Sudra as a man not fit to be invited to Sraddhas and to dine 
with. 


9. Tbe author’s tone here does not seem to be* of condemnation, but one of 
mere dislike. 

10. Here ” five ” etc. indicates the degrees of the girl’s descent. 

11. The proper word here aught to fc>e Sagolra, because the text of VySsa that 
follows refers to Sagotra and not ^pinda. 
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(The following texts) show what should be done at the first appearance of the 
giri’s menstruation during (the ceremony of) marriage 
Verse 15, ^ 

What should the sacrificing priest A do if a girl gets her (first) monthly impurity 
when the ceremony of marriage is in progress and the act of (offering) oblation is 
due ? 

Verse 16, 

(They) should resume the ceremony after bathing the girl, properly worship- 
ping and offering oblations' measuring an Anjali. 

The persons versed in Mantras (i.e. priests) (offer) obljition by the incanta- 
tion, etc. 

Verse 17. 

Father, grand-father, brother, a paternal relation, and mother -(of these) each 
succeeding one, who is of sound mind, is (ftt to be) the giver away of a girl (in 
marriage) in the absence of each preceding one. 

Verse IH. 

In the ceremony of marriage (requiring) water (to be held) in the hand, the 
wise should make the declaration (beginning) with the (name of) the grand-father * 2 
(botli of the bride and of the groom) ; elsewht^re the declaration may be made (be- 
ginning) with (the name of) the father. 

Verses 19-21. 

O the best among the twice-born, of two sons of the same mother (i.e., uterine 
brothers), one should not marry' the younger when the elder is yet unmarried. The 
elder brother of that (i.e. such a married man) is (known as) “ Parivitti ” (the 
superseded), the younger (as) " Parivedaka " (the one superseding). The “Pari- 
vitti’', “ Pariverttr ’’ and the one by (means of) whom the supersession is effected 
(i.e. the girl married by the Parivettr), (as well as) the give (of the girl in such 
a castO along with the priest, all five of them are dcx>med to perdition. There is, 
however, no sin in suptM session with respect to the (elder brother who may be a) 
mendicant, afflicted with a grievems rruilady,' ' resident in a remote foreign land, 
impotent, or a great sinner. 

So (aljJo) : 

VWr.vc.s' 22-24. 

O the best among Brahmanas, of two girls having the same mother, one should 
not marry away the younger when the elder is yet unmarried. One should observe 
the vow of “ Ihfijiapatya ’’ after relinquishing that (younger) girl (if married). She, 
being relinquished is to be maintained with food and garments. Everywhere the 
donor faces east, and the recipient north. This rule is universally found, but there 
is deviation in marriage. “ Deviation ” means “ facing west.” It is said. 

Verse 26. 

In presence of fire, the giver (of a girl), facing west, sliould give away (in 
marriage) the fortunate girl to the handsome bridegroom, facing east. 

The expression “ F'ortunate ” (means) “having auspicious signs”. 

Here ends the Sarpbandha-viveka compost'd by Bhavadeva-bhafta, the lover 
of BalavalabhI. 

12. For example aigWf 

etc. (See SmTti-tat trail, 146), 

13. Maharoga eight in number, Cp. 

Also see Suddhi-tattva, p. 239 (Vafigavasi Ed. 1332 b.s.) for an enumeration of eight 
Mahlirogas, 



NOTES OF TH]^ MONTH 

Indology has suffered during the last iwo years in demise of it-» eminent vota* 
ries like Dr. SuKTHANKAR, pROF. i^itDERS, M. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, M. *M. 
Dr. Ganganath Jha and others but the work done by them has become immortal 
as will be seen by the schemes started in this country to oommeraorate the services 
of some of them to this sacred cause of the advancement of knowl* ige. Some months 
ago we published an appeal regarding the Dr. Ganganath Jha Insi lu.e, now found* 
ed at Allahabad with a Journal of its own, of which the inaugural issue has i. ready 
appeared. We have great pleasure in publishing elsewhere in the present issue 
of the New Indian Antiquay y an appeal regarding the proposed Kuppuswumi Sastn 
Research Institute on the model of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute of PoOiia and 
the Ganganath Jha Institute of Allahabad. In endorsing this appeal whole-heartedly 
we feel confident that lovers of learning all over India and outsiv\ will contribute 
their mite towards the realisation of this project designed to do honour to the 
memory of an eminent Sanskrit schola- who, by thought, word and deed promotfed 
the cause of .Sanskrit learning in an exemplary manner and thus brought into being 
a school of research members of which are now carrying on valuable work in and 
outside Madras. 


THE KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI MEMORIAL 

AN APPEAL 

The immense services of the late Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri to the cause of Sanskrit learning and education are very well known. He was 
a profound scholar in all the Sastras and a litterateur of rare excellence. He com- 
bined the depth of knowledge of the old style of learning with the width and critical 
outlook of the modem scholar in a remarkable measure. First as I'rincipal of the 
Sanskrit Colleges in Mylapore and Trivadi, and then as Professfir of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in the Presidency College, Madras, he played fdr many years 
the most decisive part in tiie designing and the working of the courses of study in 
Sanskrit, and Indian languages in general, ia the University of Madras. He staged 
the Samskrita Academy in 1926 in collaboration with Sri V. V. Srinivasa Ayyangar 
and others, and the Journal of Oriental Research in 1927 with Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Ayyar as the President of the Executive Committee and himself as the Chief Editor ; 
and as the Curator of Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, he organised an 
intensive campaign of manuscript collection and got together what is to-day one of 
the finest collections in the world, of which the province is rightly proud to be the 
owner. During the thirty years of his work as Professor, he trained a number of 
eminent pandit as and young men in the critical methods of the study of Sanskrit 
works, and brought into being a school of research the members of which are now 
carrying on research work in the se\'eral institutions in and outside Madras. He 
planned the revision and amplificatitm of Aufre<'ht’s Catalogus CaiaUfgOTum cd Sans- 
krit Manuscripts and was Chief Editor of this work for some years. His work as 
member of the various academic bodies in the Universities of India and in the Uni- 
versity' of Madras in particular, was always characterised by a thoroughness and 
high academic perfection which earned for him the deepest respect of his colleagues. 

The Public meetings held in the city and elsewhere when the news of his passing 
jiway was reported last September and the speeches that were delivered by many 
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j^cholare and publicists on those occasions gave clear proof of the high esteem in 
which his work was held and the love and affection his personal qualities evoked. 

At the last All India Oriental Conference held at Benares (December 31, 1943 
and January 1 and 2, 1944), the President of the Conference, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
himself a great Sanskritist, made an eloquent appeal for starting a Kuppuswami Sastri 
Re^arch Institute at Madras on the model of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at 
Poona, and the new Ganganath Jha Institute at Allahabad. Such an Institute would 
be a fitting memorial to the great Professor and it could take under its protecting 
wings the Samskrita Academy and the Journal of Oriental Research that were so 
dear to the Professor during his lifetime, undertake the publication of the unpublished 
wdrks of the Professor, and continue the useful work of research started by him. 

Liberal contributions are solicited towards the realisation of this project which 
would require a lakh of Rupees as a minimum, and they may be kindly sent to Sri 
Rao Bahadur K. V. Krishnaswaini Aiyar, Advocate, 6 North Mada Street, Mylapore. 


The Rt. llon’blc V, S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
President. 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Krishnaswami Ayyar, 
Treasure). 

T. R. Venkata rama Sastri. 

Sir Alladi Krishnaswamy Ayyar. 

V. V, Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

R. Narayanaswami .Ayyar. 

P. N. Srinivasachari. 

'I'. 1^, Venkatarama Ayyar. 

K. Chandrasekharan. 

Rao Sahib S. R. Ranganathan, 

„ S, Vaiyapuri Pillai. 

Dr. C, Kunhan Raja. 


Dr. T. R. Chintamani. 

Dewan Bahadur 

Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar. 
Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 

Rao Bahadur G. A. Natesan. 

Janab Basheer Ahmed Syed. 

Rao Sahib D. S. Sarma. 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

P. P. S. Sastri. 

Sri C. K. Kausalya. 

Mrs. Devaki Menon. 

K. Balasubrahmanya Ay^^ar ] 

A. Shanmuga Mudaliar [Secretaries, 

Dr. V. Raghavan 1 
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The Editors have pleasure in pui>iishing below the (ol lowing announcement. 

INDIAN CULTURE ESSAY COMPETITION 
THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVaN invites origin|?i essays on 
any aspect of Bharatiya Samskrti (Indian Culture) written in 
Sanskrit, Hindi or English for the annual Essay Competitions which 
have been started from last year. This jea** six gold medals (each of 
the value of Rs. 150) and six silver medals (each of the \ alue of Rs. 25) 
have been donated for the purpose. One gold medal and one rilver 
medal will be awarded to the best and second best essays respectively 
received under each of the groups mentioned below. 1 he brandies of 
study given below in brackets are neither exhaustive isions of the 
groups nor topics for essays in themselves, but are intended only to give 
a general idea of each group to a layman. 

(1) Religion & Philosophy (Buddhistic, Jaina ; Nyaya-Vaise- 
shika, Samkhya-Yoga, Vedanta, Mimams^i, Vyakarana 
etc.) 

(2) Art and Architecture (Brahmanical, Buddhist, Jaina etc.) 

(3) Languages, Literature (Samskrita, Prakrita, Apabhramsha, 
Modem Indian Vernaculars, Dravidian etc.), Linguistics 
and Literary Criticism. 

(4) History (Political). 

(5) Social and Economic order. 

(6) One gold and one silver medal have been specially donated 
for the best and next best essays on ' Bhagavad Gita and 
Life 

CONDITIONS 

1. lire essays must be submitted by the end of July 

2. liach essay must cover approximately 150 pages of ftwiscap sheets typed in 
double spacing (single side t>nly). 

3. The copyright of the gold medaf. essays will vest in the Bhavan subject to 
minor privileges to the authors. 

4. The manu,scTipt which should have temporary binding must hear the nom- 
de-plume of the contributor on the cover page and strict care should be 
taken to avoid disclosing the identity of the contributor. A sealed cnvelo|>c 
containing a card with the name and full address of the competitor as well 
as his nom-de-plume and bearing the nom-dc-plumc alone on the outside 
should be sent along with the essay. 

5. Each contributor is allowed to choose the subject he prefers. 

6. The decision of the judges selected by the Bhavan will be final. 

7. Though every care will he taken of the Mss. no responsibility attaches to 
the Bhavan in respect of them and authors are advised to keep duplicate 
copies with them. 

Director, 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

33-35, Harvey Road, Bombay 7 
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DETAILS REGARDING 1943 ESSAY COMPETITIONS 


Name of Prize-winner 

Medal 

Name of Essay 

Remarks 

Dr. A. D. PUSALKER (Bombay) 

Ciold 

Indus Valley Civi- 
lization. 

In the press 

Shri ft NAGARAJA RAO (Benares 
Hindu University) “ 

Silver 

The Schools of 
Vedanta. 

Published. 

Shri T. K. SHIBRURKAR 
(Benares) 

Silver 

Constructive Acti- 
vities & Creative 
Tendencies of 

Indian Culture. 


Shri V. LAKSHMINARAYANA 
(Guntur) 

Silver 

Some aspects of 
Ancient Indian 
Culture as re- 
flected in Kali- 
das ’s works. 


bhri N. M. BILLIMORIA 
(Karachi) 

Silver 

Panis in the Rig 
Veda & the 
Script of Mi>- 
henjo Daro and 
Easter Island. 



fudges : 

1. Shri N. C Mehta, B.A. (Cantah.)» Bar-at-Law, I.C.S., SitnJa. 

2. Mm. Afiaotakrishna Saslri of the Calcutta University. 

3. Prof. H. D. Vclankar, M.A., of Wilson College, Bombay. 


BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN invites applications from students for admis- 
sion in the Bhavan as (i) RescarcH Fellows for Ph.D., and M.F.d., (ii) Post- 
graduate Scholars for M.A., in Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi, Gujarati, Ancient 
Indian Culture and Education and (iii) free students for Shastric studies and 
Oriental Title Examinations. A few undergraduates may also be admitted 
provided they want to specialise in Sanskrit. Non-residential students for 
post'graduate studies arc also admitted. Research Fellowships arc of the value 
of Rs. 50/* (or Rs. 30/ and free boarding and lodging) and Research 
Scholarships of Rs. 15/- and free boarding and lodging. For further details 
and application forms write to the Registrar, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 33*55, 
Harvey Road, Bombay*? enclosing stamps for two annas. Applications must 
reach the Registrar before the I5tb June, 1944. 










STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN PLANTS — 
THE MAHASALI VARIETY OF RICE IN MAGADHA 
(Between A.D. 600 and HOO) 

By 

P. K. CODE, Poona. 

In the Astangahrdaya^ of Vagbhata II there is a chaptn callH the " anna 
svarupa-vijndniya^ devoted to a discussion of dietetics. This I’laptci has a sub- 
section called the ^uka-dhdnya-varga- which records the varieties of rice and 

their properties. These varieties need to be identified with the varieties of rice 
now current in India and elsewhere in the interests of the histors . Indian agri- 
cultural products which is still a desideratum. Among these varieties wc find a 
variety called " mahd-sdli" and the commentators Anuiadatta (a.d, 1220) and 
Ilemadri (A..D. 1260) attempt to explain the term in their rcsj)ectivc commentaries 
on the A^tdngahrdaya of Vagbhata II (c. 8th or 9th cent. a.d. The verse men- 
tioning the rice mahd-sdli read.s as follows : — 

flTOgill ii i n ”• 

ArticiadaUa explains thesej varieties as follows : — 

(p. 84)-" — t t s igTR ft gsifirai%f i i « 

' ” etc. 

From these remarks it appears that the liengali commentator Arunadatla dis- 
tinguishes rakta-sali from ?nahd-sdli. The v'ariety called Kalama was known under 
that name in Magadha and other provinces in the 13th Century a d. VVc arc further 
informed by Arunadatta that in Kashmir this very variety Kalama was called 
jnahd-tandula, 

Vagbhata II giv(?s us the varieties of rice and puts deva i>ah at :he lop and 
mahd-sdli next to it in point of their medical properties as will be seen from the 
following line : — 

" II S It ’’ 

Aruiiadatta explains : — 

" twig— 1 a ^ iifisewg 
^R5!R: I 5PT: -spRWl, 5naif: TO |Hn; I ” 

So we get a graded series : — 

RaktasdH-~Mahd-^li-~iKalama and others. Now Ilemadri explains and sup- 
ports the above series as follows : — 

1. Vide Sutrasthdna {adhydya VI), p. 85 of the Edition of the A^ldngahrdaya 
by Hari Sastri Paradkar with my English Introduction on Vagbhata II and his 
Commentators, Nimaya Sagar Press, Bombay, 1939. 

2. Dhdnya is divided into two classes: (1) Sukthdhdnya, and (2) Simbi- 
dhdnya. Rice belongs to the ^uku’dhanya class. 
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Hemadri then quotes from Susruld (Sutrasthdna, Chap. 46, 4) ; Car aka {Sutra., 
Chap. 27, 7); Affanga-Samgraha of Vagbhata I (Sutra., Chap. 7) and Khdraiiadi 
a lost medical treatise. He then concludes his discussion as follows : — 

i ?rm JWt arm; i 

w ii*n 3m<l# Cisn; i i 

<«5WTO5^%3?R3:, ito5ir5^si i sig 

*TO iifRufeW i ngn[n%: 

^«r «K55jit ^tsf: I q r am . I fTwit?i^swn>m, 3^3?!i^iftd'»ra:ii” 

In the quotations given by Hemadri from (1) Susruta, (2) Carak'a, (3) Khd- 
randdi, and (4), Ai^tdnga-Samgraha we find a mention of the terms rakta-sdli, mahd- 
sdli and Kalama. Susruta uses the term lohasdii for rakta-^i and puts it at the 
top of his list ( '' Car aka, evidently copied by Vagbhata II (the 

author of the A^idngahjdaya) and Vagbhata I (the author of the A^ldngasamgraha) 
stales : — 



*i?N?ing acf: ii ” 

This Kradation of .“ ^Th^lll^ — q^RIlfe— ” is exactly identical with that 
found in tlie A^idhgahjdaya. Khdranddi, however, follows a different gradation as 
follows ; - “ ^KSlitg ” viz. " TO?!# — qjeW — ” 

All these academic discussions of medical scholars right from Caraka to Hemd- 
dn do nort give ua any idea about the exact size and other particulars of the grains 
of rice of each variety, which might enable us to identify these varieties mentioned 
in andent treatises with the varieties nov^ current. Tlien again there are gaps of 
time between any two of the several medical authors, who give us these varieties 
as will be seen from their probable chronology noted below : — 

(1) C'ara/ra earliest extant medical treatise. 

(2) Susruta — earliest extant medical treatise. 

(3*) Khar wjtddi—Bt} ore a.d. 650 [Vide my papers on this lost medical treatise 
in Poona Orientalist. Vol. IV, pp. 49-63 (1939) and Annals (B. O. 

K. Institute), Vol. XV (1939) pp. 97-102) 

(4) A!}tdngasamgrahai of Vagbhata I — about 625 a.d. 

(5) A$(mgahfdaya of Vagbhata II— 6'//* or 91 li Cent. A.D. 

(6) Arunadatta—e. Ajjt 1220. 

(7) Hemadri — c. a.d. 1260. 

In \iew^ of the above chronology it is difhcult Ip visualize with any degree of 
certainty the several varieties of rice mentioned by the earliest treatises of Caraka 
and Susruta and accept bn toto the explanations, howsotwer academic, offered by 
late commentators of the 13th ccntur>^ a.d. as recorded above. We must, therefore, 
search for some contemporary historical evidence regarding each of these varieties 
of rice. In the present paper 1 shall record such evidence from a Chinese source^ 
of the 7th century a.d. with respect to the Mahdsdli variety only. This evidence 

3. Vide p. 199 of Life of Hiuen-Tsiang by the Shaman Hwui Li with an In- 
troduction containing an account of the W'orks of I-tsing by Samuel Beal, London, 
1911) (Trubner and Co.). Hiuen-Tsiang returned to China after his sojourn in India 
in the >Tar 646 A.D. and died in the year 664 a.d. After this event I-tsing in the 
year 671 or 672 resolved to visit tlie Western W^orld (Vide Intro, p. xxv). 
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is furnished by the Life of the celebriiied Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsiang written by 
his pupil. While destribing his guru’s visit to the Nalanda monastery (in Bihar) 
he refers to the different branches of learning in which the priests of the monastery 
were carrying on their studies. He refers to* non-Buddhist Sastras ‘Such as the 
Vedm and other books, the Hetuvidya, Sabdatndya, the Cikitsaf iSS^d, the works 
on magic (Atharvat>€da), the Sdnkhya*" e.c. He further describes the royal patro- 
nage to the priests of the monastery founded “ 700 years ” before his visit as fol- 
lows : — 

" The King of the country respects and honouis the priest' and has r**mitted 
the revenues of about 100 villages for the endowment of the co. ve.U. Two him- 
dred househdders in these villages, day by day, contribute several iiundred piculs 
of ordinary rice and several hundred catties in weight of butter a. id milk. Hence 
the students here, bein^ abundantly supplied, do not require to ask for the foau 
requisites. Thi.s is the source of the purification of their studies to whico they 
have arrived.”’ 

Referring to his guru’s residence at the Nalanda monaster^' ..e pupil of this 
Chinese traveller stades as follows 

P. 109. — ” After this he went to reside in a dwelling to the north of the abode 
of Dharmapala Bodhisattva, where he was provided with every sort of charitable 
offering. Each day he received 120 Jambiras, 20 Pin-Ion sen i puga, arecanut), 
20 tan-k’an (nutmegs), an ounce (tael) of ramphor and a chinn ipcck) of MahiL^i 
j^ice. This rice is as large as the black bean and when tXH)ked is aromatic and 
shining, like not other rice at all. It grows only in Magadha, and no where else. 
It is offered only to the King or to religious persons of great distinction and hence 
tlie name Kung-ta-jin-mai (i.e. rice, oflered to the great householder). Every 
month he was presented with three measures of oil and a daily supply of butter 
and other things according to his need.” 

The above description of the Mahdsdli rice of Magadha is VTty important for 

the history of this variety of rice which is mentioned by the earliest medical trea- 

tises of Caraka and Susruta but about which we fail to get any descriptive notes 
of an objective characler. Hemadri in his remarks mentions the ideal qualities and 
characteristics of rice by the adjectives ^5 (soft), (sweet), (oily), 

gtr*r (sweet -smelling or odorous), (white or bright in colour), 

(shining), (big) and (long) and some of these characteristics viz. 

bigness, ctroma, shining appearance etc. arc incidentally found recorded in the fore- 

going Chinese description of the Mahdsdli rice of Magadha eaten by Hiuen-T'siang 
during his stay at the Nalanda monastery in the 2nd quarter of the 7th century A.t). 

The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang in which the description of the Mahdsdli rice is re(X)rded 
by his disciple .Shaman Hwui-li is a supplement to the Record of the Western 
Countries and ” what is obscure or half told in the one is made clear in the other.” 
Hiuen-Tsiang ( - HT) was born in thq year 6f)0 a.d. He left for India in 629 A.n.. 
w'here he had his sojourn for 16 years and returned to China in 645 a.d. In view 
of this chronology for HT\ Travels in India the above description of the Mahdsdli 
rice recorded by his disciple is a piece of reliable contemporary evidence. The 
description asserts that the Mahdsdli rice was produced in Magadha and nowhere 
else. This statement is wonderfully corroborated by the earliest commentator on 
Caraka, viz. Cakrapajjidatta of Bengal who flourished 400 years after HT i.e. c. a.d. 
1060. Cakrapapidatta (also called Cakradatta) explains® Caraka’s remarks on the 
varieties of rice Katama and Mahdidli as follows : — 

4. Ibid., pp. 112-113 — The Editor explains 1 picul = 133i lbs. ; 1 catty = 
160 lbs. and 4 requisites = clothes, food, bedding and medicine, 

5. Vide p. J48 of Carakasamhitd with Cakradatta’s commentaiy^ (N. S. Press, 
Bombay, 1^2 (Sutrasthdna, Chap. 27). 
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»[w g t > g 

feg»!m.nirai^*n»ifqi; ^ train,” 

. Cakradatta maintains without any confusion the distinction between Kalama 
and Mahdsali found in Car aka, Suhuta and I\haranadi and also informs us that 
Mahdsali was celebrated in Magadha. 

Another Bengali commentator viz. Arunadatta who flourished about 160 years 
later thara Cakradatta i.e. in a.d. ^220 represents a different tradition about the 
home of the Mahdsdli and Kalama varieties as we have seen above. In fact he 
states that Kalama was celebrated in Magadha ( ‘ 

further asserts that this very Kalama rice, was known as mahdta^ula in I^shmir 
( ^ ^ Aruaiadatta means JffRIlfe 

we have to suppose that in the 13th century the Kalama variety of rice had come 
to b<‘ assfxriated with Magadha in the manner of the Mahdsali variety and further 
it was called which may be a mere paraphrase of the term 

Whatever be the true history behind ihel remarks of Ai^adatta we have reason 
to believe that Arunadatta may not have been very critical and accurate in his 
remarks about Kalama which he distinguishes from but equates with 

of Kashmir current in his days. 

Leaving aside the dubious statements of Aruinadatta we have to note that Hema- 
dri, a junior contemporary of Arunadatta evidently distinguishes between 
and and regards as slightly inferior to when he states 

This statement of Ilemadri (a.d. 1260) the minister of the Yadava Kings of 
Devagiri (Daulatabad) shows that in the medical circles of South India in the 2nd 
half of the 13th century the original distinction and status of Kalama and Mahdsali 
as found in Caraku and Susruta was recognized. 

With a view to clarify our discussion we give below the evidence discussed so 
far in a tabular form as follows : 


Source. ' Chronology 


Terms Where 

used. produced. 


Remarks. 



Earliest ( \ ^ 

! treatise, ' ^ 

Not 

1 mentioned. 

j 

1 and 

distinguished. 


Do. Do. ! 

Do. 

Do. 


Before A.n. 650 | 

1 ( ^ ) tRWT ! 

Do. 

1 

j 

Do. 

i 


1 c. A.D. 62.5 “ 

1 Do. ' 

j Possibly 


^^5 


i 


6. Bh^asamhitd (Calcutta, 1921), p. 127 mentions JiRtP? variety of rice:— 
g«« ’ ( ought to be ) 
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Source. 

Life of 
Hiuen- L 
Taiang J 






It appears from the above table that medical tradition from Curuka and Susruta 
onwards up to A.d. 1300 or so maintained the distinction between the ITfRUfe 
variety of rice and the variety. The statement ^ used by 

the Mt^ngasarhgraha {c. A.D. 625) and repealed by the A^t^gahjdaya (8th or 
9th cent, a.d.) suggests that and were possibly losing theii Jis- 

tinctive diaracteristics, thus leading to the merging of the two varieties into one 
variety, whether called or or It is, however, certain 

that a variety called possessing eminent qualities of rice so beautifully 

expressed by Hemadri in the 13th century was a speciality of Magadha, where it 
was used by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsiang (between a.d. 629 and 645) during 
his stay at the Nalanda monastery in Magac^a. The fame of Magadha as the 
home of the variety of rice remained in tact from c. a.d. 630 to 1060, a 

period of 430 years as proved by the Chines evidence ol a.d. 640 or so, which gets 
corroborated by the later statement of the Bengali commentator Cakradatta of 
c. A.D. 1060. 

Though references to the variety of rice are rare in the classical 

Sanskrit literature we find some references to the variety as the following 

quotations will amply illustrate : — 

(1) Kalidasa in his Kumaras<mhhava (V, 47) refers to the Kalama rice as 
follows : — 


Chronology 


c. a.d. 640 


Terms 

used. 


8th or 9th ; 
cent. A.D. 




c. A.D. 1060 ( <) ) jnntmfe 

i( 


c. A.D. 1220 


c. A.D. 1260 


( 1 ) 4S5*I 

( ^ I 

I 

( T ) »IfI?Itfe ^ 
( ) 4SH? 


Where 

produced. 

Remarks. 

ms: 

“(.JJSRIlfe) 

j grows only in 
! and nowhere 

1 else." 

Not 

mentioned. 

il O' 

— ! 

sfirc: '* 

<5 WIR sfeiS: ” 

— nm 

SiftS: ” 

Not 

mentitmed. 

— 

«?w=*reiti«fa 

j of Kashmir 

i( “ ?i 

j ” ) 

Not 

mentioned. 

; *I?I5nfe and 

i distinguished 

Do. 

Do. 
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y<!5HmPii f g i: n X'» n 

Mallinatha explains : — “ CR^in* 5IifeR^l*((: spuf®! RHI<SI! 9IZt: 

Again he refers to Kalama rice plants in the Raghuvamsa’^ (IV, 37) as follows :— 

“ aniT^Spirai «B5!Jn I 

Mallinatha explains : — 

" iTcwn s*r I 

8TO?:: ” 

Mr. M. R. Kale while explaining the above simile observes : — 

" The paddy flourished in water and so did the Vangas*^ who were great navi- 
gators ( ) and Kaghu attacked them at a time when the paddies were 

probably bent low on account of the weight of corn.” 

(2) Bharavi in his Kirdtarfumya (IV, 4) refers to the Kalama rice afv fol- 
lows : — 

“g^ qyiHWH 

Mr, Kale* observes : — 

” The paddy fields arc covered over with water during the rains and often 
abound irt lotuses.” 

Mr. Aptc in his Dictionary explains sFOT as “ Rice w^hich is sown in May- 
.Tunc and ripens in EX-cember- January.” The Uriddi Sutras (.84) refer to Kalama 
rice. 

In this way it is possible to know some details about the Kalama rice from 
early 5>anskrit sources. iK)t to say the Jaina and the Buddhist ones. We must, 
however, leave this subject for a further study. 

7. RaghuvartLsa (Bombay 1900) Notes, p. 8(1, 

8. TTiough Kalidasa here compares the Vahgas (or pe'ople of Eastern Bengal) 

to Kalama rice plants it is diflicult to conclude from this simile whether he looked 
utx)n *IW (South Bihar) or afW ; as the original home of the Kalama rice plant. 
It is also possible to infer that the Kalama rice may have bt?en cultivated in Vahga, 
though the Lije of Hiuen-Tsicmg tx)ntains the explicit statement that the *T|RIlfe 
rice ” grow.s in Magadha and nowhere else.” Presuming the early distinction bet- 
ween »n{r?nfe and to be true to history we may suppose that — 

(1) the rice was grown specially in IFM and (2) the 

was grown in or Eastern Bengal in Kalidasa’s time. This presumption 

would be in perfect harmony with the statement in the Life of H-T that 
rice was grown only in IT*T«T. 

9. According to Paiasaddamahannava by Hargovind Das ( 1923-28) p. 289, the 

word is tiscd in the following Prakrit works : — 

( <) ) ^ ) ^^iShrsnirfH ( X ) 
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(3) In the Subhd^ita7ainabhdr.:Ja^dTa {N. S. Press, Bombay, 1900) we get 
some verses, though anonymous about and ^5511 as follows 
Page 254—51#: 





5ii<9h)h 1 

^ ^ ^ jftfecr: it 


‘ I 


Page 255— ^J5W?r: 

5IPI: il *1^"^ I! 

^ 5i2nf^ 

^ ^551^ li ^ ^vi II 


In the article on Rice in the Hohson-Johson (by Y'ule and Burnell. lx)ndon, 19CXi 
pp. 763-764 we are told that the knowledge of Rice came to Grtece from the ex- 
pedition of Alexander. The references to rice between B.c. 220 and a.i>. 9i) rccoid- 
ed in this article are as follows : 

(1) B.C. 320-300 Theof>hraslus (earliest Greek referentx's to rice alnK>sl dur- 

ing the life-time of Alexander), 

(2) B.C. c. 20 - Strabo quotes Aristobulus, a companion of Alexander’s expedi- 

tion in his description of rice plant and its c-ultivation. 

(3) B.C. 300 — Athanasen^ iv. §39— Megasthencs is quoted regarding the use 

(4 rice by Indians. 

(4) A.i>. HO-90—Periplui §41- -Peninsula of Guzerat f syui>>trene) produces 

wheat, Tice, sessamin oil, butter and cotton and pieceg(X)ds made from 

il. 

In all these early foreign references to rice no mention ol any variety of rice 
is made in the manner of our early medical texts like Caraka and Susrula. VVe 
must therefore study all the varieties ol rice mentioned in our earliest medica? and 
other literature and try to reconstnict their history with a view Co clarify our 
knowledge of the history''' of Indian economic pnxiucts which is at present in a 
nebulous condition. 


10. Vide pp. 127-131 of Arl)mid:>tra (Tiarn. 1929) Chap. XXIV, Suixuin 
tendent of Agricojlturc. Much valuable information regarding such histoiy is re 
corded by Kautilya* He slates Uiat 51# and arc to be sown at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season. On p. 101 51# and are again mentioned. 

On p. 102 we are told that one meal of an Arya should consist of one prmtha of 
rice, pure and unsplit, onc-fourth prastha of sit pa and clarified butter or oil equal 
to one-fourth part of siipa Dogs are to be given one prastha of cooked rice— 
incrca^s four times when cooked, while 51# increases five times when txxrked.— 
p. 147— 51 # and are given to best horses and to elephants (p. 152). 



DHANANJAYA AND ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

By 

K, C. PANDEY, Lucknow 

Dhananjaya and Abhinavagupta were contemporaries. The former was older. 
Fpr, he and his brother graced the Court of King Muhja (974-995 A.D.), while the 
earliest dated available work of the latter, the Kramastwtra belongs to 990 A.t). 

The former did not come under the influence of the latter’s aesthetic theory. 
For, the DhanyalokOrLocana and the Abhiitava Bhmati belong to the second period 
of his literary activity and, therefore, could not have been written before the com- 
rrerrcement of the 11th century. 

Dhananjaya partly followed Bhatta Nayaka, who belonged to the close of the 
9th and the beginning of the lOth century A.D. and had written a commentary on the 
iWatya Sdstra of Bharata. In the course of this short paper, I discus^ how Dha- 
nahjaya differs from Abhinavagupta on the following fundamental points, on one 
of which undoubtedly he follows BhatU Nayaka. 

Both, Dhananjaya and Abhinavagupta, have written on dramaturgy. Both fol- 
low the authority of Bharata. 'I'he former has simply summarised the views of 
Bharata in the Da$arul)aka. The latter has wTitten an extensive commentary on 
Bharala’s I^dtya ^dstta, known as Ahhinava Bhdratt. Both knew the views of 
earlier authorities on dramaturgy. Though in the case of the former there is only 
indirect evidence in supp(;ri of his knowledge, because these earlier views are quoted 
by his brother, Dhanika, only in his commentary on the Dasarupaka. Dhanahjaya’s 
attitude towards the theory of Dhvani was antagonistic. He, therefore, generally cri- 
ticises the views of Anandavardhana. presented in the Dhvanydloka. 

Tlie difference between Dhanaiijaya, as interpreted by Dhanika, and Abhinava- 
gui>ta is very pronounced on the two fundamental points. 

( 1 ) The nuinlx r of Rasas. The former adrnitvS only eiglil Rasao' and refutes 
the view that .^anta is the ninth Rasii. The latter lakes particular pain to establish 
it as an independent and the most, basic Rasa and holds the number of Rasas to 
he nine. 

(2) The iormer dt)es not accept the theory of Dhvani and, following tlic au- 
ilioiiiy of Bhalta Niiy'aka. lK)lds. that the rise of the basic mental state 

in the spectator is due to the cmitcxtual power of tlie language. {Tdtparya ^akti) 
and that the universalisation (Sddhdranib^tdra) of the subjective and the objec- 
tive asix'cts of the aesthetic experience is due to the two powers of the poetic or 
dramatic composition, which had bt‘en assumed by Bhatta Nayaka for the first 
time. 

There are many other minor points on which they differ, such as the concep- 
tion or Ndtya. B‘indu and Pratimukha etc. 

Thl' Basks w- Difference of Oiunion on Santa. 

The Text of the Natya Sastra. 

A careful study ol the Abhinava Bhdratt clearly reveals the fact that there were 
two retTnsions of tlie Ndlya Sdstra (I) Earlier and (II) Later. In the former, 
Bharata’s text on did exist. In the latter, it did not. These two recensions 

are clearly reflected in the two published texts of the Ndiva SdtTa. 

(1) Published along with the Abhinava Bhdratt in the Gaekwads Oriental' 
Series and 
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(2) published in the Chowkhambr\ Sanskrit Series. In the former we find 
the text on Santa. In the latter we do not. 

In both the recensions, however, some stray remarks on ^iinta were present. a> 
we know on the authority of Abhinavu Bh^atl such as, “ Kvadcchamalj ’* and 
• Mok§e Capi viraginjah”. But they are so few' and short that t!..V did net draw 
the attention of less careful and uncritical readers. 

Evidence of the Abhinava BH.mui 

The text of the Nd(ya Sastra of Bharata, as given at the top of each page of 
the Abhinava Bharat] published in the (iaekwad Oiieuial Scries, d^'cs not present cor- 
rectly the text of the Ndfya Sdstra as Abhinava had before hin. v hilc w'rifng lus 
commentary. The reasons in support of this view may be stated as follows 

The introductory portion of the text on Santa 

“was not there in the text that Abhinava had before him. Ikvv. .se on p»ri dtU 
{A. Bh.) he says : — 

The and as given in this edition were omitted 

in Abhinava’s text. Because, the Vibhdva etc. as given by him in his commentary 
aie very different from those given in the published text : It runs as follows : — 



” (.d. Bh. 334) 

Abhinava states the Vibhdva etc. of the Sdnta as follows 

“ ^ 



3if^i i-'- bh . .mt 

II. If the subsequent portion of the proses passage of the Ndtya Sdstra as given 
in G. O. S. existed in the Manuscript that he had befort* him ho could not have 
mentioned other Vibhdva etc. of Sama, than those given in the original. 

III. He quotes two of the Sahgraha Kdrikds in full in his commentary, namely 

“O W ( I. Bh. 341) 

which are found as No. KM, p. 1^4 and No. 108, p. 33b (»f the G.O.S. If these knii- 
kds had been inlthc manuscript before him he would not have quoted them in full 

IV. It wa.s' only the last Kdrikd “ JM which w'as there in his manu^- 

enpt. To it he refers and comments on it (A.Bh. 342) . 

I. Or»i>osiTiON TO Santa on Textual Basis 

Orthodox follow^ers of Bharata, to whom only the later recension of Bharata’s 
text was available, rejected Sdnta on Uie basis that Bharata does not define Santa, 
nor does he sftate the .situation (Vibhdva) etc. in the context of which it is to be 
presented. This view is referred to in the Locana (176) and the Avaloka on the 
Dasmupaka (197). 
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Its Criticism. 

In the latter it is simply stated but not criticised. In the former, the unten- 
ability of the opponent's view is shown on (I) ground of experience as well as 
(II) on the textual ground allowing the opponent the advantage of maintaining 
that the later recension only is authoritative. In the first place, it does not matter, 
he says if Bharata does not define and slate the situation etc. of it. We have to 
admit it because we experience it when all the desires for the worldly objects cease. 
In the second place there is evidence of Bharata’s text also to show that he accepted 
it, for, he says “ Kvacicchamah." 

. II. Opposition to J^anta Independently of the Text 

There is just one view mentioned in the Avaloka (147) but not directly re- 
ferred to by Abhinava which denies ^anta independently of Bharata's' text. It says 
that there is no such aesthetic experience as is assumed by some under the name 
of SuntUt because attachment and aversion, which have been associated with the 
self from time immemcrial, cannot totally be uprooted. The statement is so brief 
that its implication is not quite clear. If, how'cver, it be supposed to imply that 
in no case and under no circumstances can they be totally uprooted, it would 
mean that the fourth object of human life, the final emancipation, is impossible, a 
view w'hich no follower of the orthodox systems of Indian thought excepting of 
('^)ur>e the Car\'aka and to some extent, the Mimaitisaka can accept, much less can 
a Saiva like Abhinavagupta. But if it means that such a state of freedom from 
all desires and aversions is not possible in the spectator, it would mean that no 
aesthetic expedience' is po.^sible, because such a state of freedom is involved in all, 
a position which the opponents themselves will be most unwilling to hold. 

III. Old»C)NENT ON the BasIS OF THE INDIKECT EVIDENCE OF BhARATA 

Bharata. while defining Dima, one of the ten types of drama, says that in it 
only six Kasas ought to be presented. And §rn0ra and Hdsya have to be totalh' 
excluded from it. Because Bharata mentions only eight Rasas here, six to be pre- 
sented and twx> to be excluded, some opponents take it as an evidence of Bharata’.^ 
non admission of i>dnt(f. They argue that if Bharata had accepted Santa as an 
independent Rasa he would have surely included it in the list of either presentable 
or unpresentable Rasas in Dima. Hence they conclude that there is no Santa Rasa 
Iti> Cutichm. 

Abhinava refutes this \ iew' as follows : 

Bharata’s definition of Dima, rather than being an evidence against his ac* 
ceptance of Santa, is in favour of it. The mi.stake of the (^ppwncnt is due to his 
having taken only a part of the definition into account. He ignores the two im- 
IX)rlant parts of the definition . 

1. It originates from composition wherein the Rasa involving excitement pre- 
dominates ("Dipta rasa Kav^ayonih ” ) . 

2. It is written in styles technically called Sdtvatt and Arabhati Satvatya 
rabhativflti Sariiyuktah ” ) . The first part excludes the possibility of the introduc- 
tion of Santa in Dima wherein Raudra Rasa predominates. If there had been no 
Santa Ra^a what could it have meant to exclude? If. on the other hand. Santa be 
arcepled. them and then alone, after the statement that in Dima there are to be 
presented only six Rasas excluding Srngdra and Hdsya, the question arises ” what 
about Santa " ? And the first part is meant to exclude it . 

It cannot be urged here that that part is meant to exclude Kartwa, Bibhatsa 
and Bhaydnaka, For they arc excluded by the second part. 

IV. Semi-textual Opposition to the Semi-textu.al Exponents of Santa 

It is difficult to say what were the contents of Bharata’s text on Santa Rasa 
as discovered by Abhinava in the earlier rcc'cnsion. Two things, however, are clear 
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from Abhinava’s own statement (1) whatever elsJe may or may not have been the 
cc-ntent of Bharata’s text on ^w/a. it surely stated the Sthdytbhava of it and 
(2) The statement came before the exposition of all other Rasas. It is. there- 
fore, impossible to say) how far the first an<i probably the earl if M view of the 
exponent of ^dnta cited by Abhinava, in the Abhinaia Bhdrut'x. had the support 
of Bharata’s authority. One thing, however, is clear, namely, that it liad the sup- 
port of Bharata in the admission of Santa as a Sthdyibhdvo. For, « reference to 
it is found even in the later recension, as has been stated above. 

According to this view, 

1. Sdma^ is the basic mental state of Santa. 

2. It is to be presented in the context of the situation constituted by practice 
()f austerity and contact with yogins etc. 

3. Its action is confined to the presentation of noi-being of all .such pa.ssions 
as those of love and anger etc. 

4. Its transient emotions are patience etc. 

Its criticism by Abhinavas predecessors. 

(a) The- acceptance of Santa as a ba.sic menial state is contrary to Bharata’s 
view, according to whom the number of Bhdvas is only forty-nine ; while if Sama 
be accepted as Sthdyi-Bhdva the number would come to be fifty. 

{b) The situation of a basic mental .state constitutes the fringe-experience in 
the case of the accepted Rasas such as the Srh^dra. But such is not the cas<.* wiifi 
austerity etc. in relation to Santa. 

II it be said by the exponents. ” we speak of austerity etc as the cause* (I’i- 
hhdva) of Santa not because of their immediate casuality to Santa, but becaust* 
of their casuality to the realisation of the ultimate, which con.stitutes< an element 
in the experience of Santa." The reply is that in that ca.st* the casuality of the 
austerity etc. to Santa will be indirect and as .such unfit to be reprewentesJ as tht* 
Vibhdva of Santa. 

(c) The absence of pa.ssions '.Uch as love and anger, cannot be spoken of as 
the Anubhavas of Santa, because it cannot be distinguisliwl from Santa which is 
supposed to be the cause and, therefore, of tin* opix>sitc“ nature from Anubliava, 
which is its effect. Further, the absence, being of the negative nature, cannot be 
presented and, therefore, cannot serve as the sign through which Santa ('ould be 
known. As for the presentation of deep sleep and senselessness, they are presrmiabk 
through deep respiration, fall and lying on the ground etc. 

(d) The iranscieni emotions of Santa such as Dhrti which consists in the us<* 
of the available, are impossible in the c'ontexl of Santa. 

(c) Further, the drama is supposed to have a moral purjx>se. It is meant 
to invStruct the spectators sii'h as the princes. But what instruction car the pre- 
sentation of the ways and means of the realisation of the ritimate impart to them ? 
For, if they attain a state, akin to what one gets through tho^ realisation of the Ulti- 
mate, they would transcend the empirical level and so would become indilTerent to 
suffering^ of others. 

Therefore there is no .>/uch Rasa as Santa. 

Criticism of the above. 

Abhinavagupta takes up the pr«>blem of Santa Rasa at this fxjinl. He replies 
ro the point mentioned in the last paragraph as follows : 

The audience is to be instructed not only in regard t<» the empirical and «emi- 
empirical aims of human life, such as the triad of Dharma. Artha and Kama, but 

1. 333 A, Bh, 


2. 333A A. Bh. 
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also in regard to the transcendental and highest aim, namely, the final emancipation. 
In fact, it is well known that all the systems of philosophy no less than the va- 
rious Smrtis and Itihdi^as are primarily meant to instruct people in regard to the 
highest aim of human life. Therefo^, just as the basic mental state, fit for the 
attainment of the first three objects of human life, such as Rati etc., if well present- 
ed on the stage, arc responsible for the aesthetic experience known as Srngara etc. 
so is the basic menta\ state, fit for the attainment of the highest aim of human lifC; 
if equally well presented, responsible for the arousal of the corresponding aesthetic 
experience in such spectators as are possessed of the necessary aesthetic susceptibility. 

Having thus established $idnta to be a Rasa, he raises the question “ what is 
its basic mental state ? ’* 

V. Exponents of Santa on the Basis of Indirect Evidence of Bharata 
1. Nirveda as Sthdyin of Santa. 

1. Some maintain Nirveda to be the Sthdyin of Santa as follows : — 

ITiey*’ distinguish Nirveda that ia' due to poverty etc. and that which is due to 
the realisation of the Ultimate. The difference, they hold, is due to difference in the 
(•auses. They maintain that Bharata intended Nirveda to be taken as a Sthdyin, 
aa is clear from the fact that he mentions this as the first of the V yabhiedrins. But 
for this intention he would never havq begun his list of V yabhiedrrins with such 
an inauspicious word. Further, Bharata excludes Jugupsd as a Vyabhiedrin from 
the presentation of Vipralambha Srngara. This makes it clear that Bharata intend- 
ed all the Bhavas to be used as either Sthdyin or Vyabhiedrin. Hence there can be 
no textual objection to prescmtiriK Nirveda as a Sthdyin. 

That Nirveda which is due to the realisatiorf of the Ultimate is more permanent 
than the directly mentioned eight Sthdyins, because it is capable of driving them 
all away. How could it do so unless it had been more permanent than the accept- 
ed Sthdyins as has just l>et‘n .stated. 

Its criticism. 

According to those -who hold that Nirveda, due to the realisation of the Ulti- 
mate is the Sthdyin of Santa, the realisation of the Ultimate should be the Vibhdva 
of Santa and not the austerity etc. P'or, the casuality of austerity to Nirveda is 
indirect and admivSsion of the indirect cause as Vibhdva will make the conception 
t(K) wide. And even if the realisation of the ultimate bt‘ accepted to be the cause 
of Santa Rasa, it would cease to be presentable, becaust' its situation, the realisa- 
tion of the Ultimate is unpresentable. 

Further, the causal relation b<.‘tween Nirveda and Tattva Jiidna has been totally 
misconceived. For, what is Nirveda after all ? Is it not the con.sciousness that all 
the worldly objects are unfit for the pursuit ? If so, it is rather the cause of Tattva- 
jndna, the chief characteristic of which is the freedom from all attachments. For, 
a txTsrm, who is free from all attachments makes sudi efforts as enable him to realise 
the Ultimate which is responsible for liberation. It is never the case that a person 
realises the Ultimate first and then comes to realise the futility of pursuit of all 
worldly objects which ultimately leads to liberation. 

Rhilosophical Discussion on Causal Relation. 

It is wrong to quote tlie authority of Patanjali “ Tatparam purusakhyater Gu- 
navaitr^Uyam in support of the view that the realisation of the Ultimate is the 
cause of freedom from attachment . For. Patanjali himself makes it clear in a sub- 
sequent algorism as to what he means by ( Vairdgya ) Gunavaitj^nya in the preced- 
ing aphorism. There he clearly says that such indifference to the worldly objects 

3. 334 .1. Bh. 
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is a higher stage of the realisation vi the Ultimate. Thus the point is dear that 
it is not Nirveda but Tattva-jrana which is the Sthdyin of SdtUa. 

It is< also wrong to seek the support o£ Kapada’s aphorism ' Dukhajanma 
etc. to assert the casuality of the realisation of the Ultimatt {Taltvamdm^ tc 
freedom from attachment to the worldly objects {Nirveda) on the gn.und (I) that it 
mentions Tattvajndna (Mithydjnandpdya) as the cause of Vahagya, (Do^dpdvo) 
and (2) that Vairdgya is nothing but Niiveda, and therefore, to maintain Nirveda 
to be the basic mental state of Santa. For, Nirveda is nothing but a continuous- 
flow of the current of grief and, therefore, is a di.stinct state of mind and such 
is very different from Vairdgya, the destruction of all mental afft lit, as. 

Even if Nirveda be taken to be synonynious with V^airagya it would siill .^e 
right to maintain its casualiiy to the final emancipation. P'or, tho^*gh it comes, in 
tjetween non-pursuit of the worldly objects {Pravityapdya^ and the reali.sution of 
the Ultimate, it has its own distinct cause, different from thi realisation of Mie 
Ultimate. And even if it be allowed that there is no distinct cause of freedoiii 
from affection, yet the fact remains that the opponen' confuses Vedant:i con- 
ception of Tattvajndna with that of Nyaya. For, according to Nyaya Tattvajndna 
is not self-realisation but knowing different things in the true perspective. If, 
however, he were to take it in Vedanta sense his position is reduc'd to simply fighting 
for word “ Nirveda ” instead of ^ma, without any differena^ in meaning, inasmuch 
as he will have to admit Nirveda as due to Tattvajndna. the self-realization. 

Dhananjaya on Nikvedia as Sthayin of Santa 

He rejects Nirveda as the ninth Sthdyin. Tn so doing, he seenvs to have ignored 
realisation of the Ultimate as its cause. He seems to have taken it in the strict 
sense of the term i.c self-dissatisfaction, self -disrespect or self- con tempt (S^'dvamd' 
nana). For, Dhanika in the course of his inten^retation talks of anxiety {Cintd) 
etc. as its Vyabhiedrin, which are impossible in a state of mind caust^d by the rea- 
lisation of the Ultimate. His reason foi the rejection is that the definition ol 
Sthdyin. as a state of mind, the continuity of which is not. broken either by such 
states of mind as harmonise with it or even by those which are antagonistic to it, 
does not apply to it. because its continuity is really broken by anxiety etc. He 
definitely refutes the view, according to w'hich the grexund for its rejection as a 
Sthdyin is its incapacity to lead to any one ol the well recognised goals (vf humari 
life. For, then, he says we will have to ntect Hdsya etc. also to be the Sthdyin.s. 
because they jalso do not lead to any goal. 

2. Any one of the eight accepted Slhdyins as the Sthdyin of Santa. 

Others hold that any one of the eight accepted basic mental stattfs can be the 
Sthdyin of Santa. Any one of thest‘ if presented in the context of a situation differ- 
ent from that to which Sjngdra etc. are due (i.e. in the context of the means of 
the realisation of the Ultimate, such as hearing of the lectures on the nature of the 
Ultimate) will arouse the different aesthetic experience called Santa. Thus unin 
terrupted devotion to the self, to the exclusion of all the rest, may I>e the means 
of liberation. Hence Rati may be presented to be the Sthdyin of Santa. Utsdha 
elc. also can .similarly be treated. His view is supported, its exrx>nents main- 
tain, by the Gitd which says " Yascatmaratirev’asyat The view that such Vi- 
bhdras w'ere meant to be introduced in the context of Rati etc. is attributed by the 
exponents of the theory to Bharata, who, they hold, implied them by the use 
of the word “ Adi " at the end of the enumerated Vibhdvas. 

This view Abhinava criticises as follows : 

This means that there is no definite Sthdyin of Santa. And multiplicity of 


4. 336 A. Bh. 
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Sthcyin would involve the multiplicity of Rasa also. The identity of effect of all 
these cannot be advanced a*' a reason for the identity of Rasas arising therefrom. 
For, in that case Vxia and Raudra also will have to be looked upon as identical, 
because of the identity of their effect. • 

3. All the eight together as Sthdyin oj !sdnta. 

Still others hold that all the Sthdyins unified in the manner in which the differ- 
ent ingredients are unified in the Pdnaka Rasa are the Sthdyin of Santa. This 
view also iw untenable, for, the different basic mental states do not occur simulta- 
neously, because* of their being of essentially opposite nature. 

VI. The Views on ?>anta with Slight Dipference from that of 
Abhinavagui^ta 

( 1 j Santa as Sthdyin oj Santa. 

Some maintain tliat Santa, the absence of all affection of the mind is the 
Sthdyin of Santa. But this view also i.->' not sound. Because the total not being of 
yearning, being of the nature of total negation, cannot be rightly spoken of as a 
Bhava. If, however, the opjxMients mean by "Tr^pa asadbhava not the total ab- 
.“Yence of yearning but the presence of a state of mind which in its nature is quite 
opposite to yearning, we perfectly agree with him. 

Dhanan.iaya on ^ama as Sthayin of Santa 

He holds that, though Sdma as the basic mental state of Santa may be pre- 
.Yentable in jxyeiry, it is certainly not prestmtable in drama. Because drama is pri- 
marily meant to be presented in action. Such a presentation, however, ih' not pos- 
sible in the case* Sdma, because* it consists in the cessation of all activities. 

According to him there is no drama wherein Sama is represented to be the ba- 
sic mental state. Tlu* ix)sition of those* who maintain that in the Ndgdnanda, a 
drama from the jx-n of Harsa, Sdma is the basic mental state, is, according to him, 
untenable, Because such a view is inconsistent with the love for Malayavatl and 
the attainment of sovereignty of the Vidyadharas, and also because, there is no 
instance of a drama, wherein IxRh the attachment to and aversion from the w'orldly 
objects are repre.-YVnted as due to one and the same situation in which the original 
hero represented in, the drama is involved. He hi>lds that in the Ndgdnanda, the 
basic mental state is Daydvtiotsdha. Because only in relation to such a Sthdyin. 
(lu* erotic aesthetic extx'rience can (KTup\’ a .-subordinate position and also because* 
with it alone attainment ol sovereignty harmonises. 

Additional reason for untfresentabilit y of Sama. 

According to him Santa, the basic mental state of Santa at its highest pitch is 
not presentable For, siK'h a state* of mind is reached only at the* final emancipa- 
tion which con.sists in the merging of the individual into the Universal. It is a stale, 
which, according to the well-known authorities, is characterised by freedom from 
pleasuie and i>ain ; attachment and aversion, and anxiety and desire. It is of the 
nature of negation of all for which the w'ords stand. No linguistic presentation of 
it is. therefore, possible. Evai if it be somehow presented, no aesthetic expe- 
rience fn>m it is possible For. there is' no person possessed of the necessary aes- 
thetic susceptibility for Softta. 

If, however, Santa lx* identified with the means of attaining it, such as Muditd 
ejc., it implies the admission that the aesthetic experience of Santa does iK)t in- 
volve a stale of mind di.-tinci from those involvt'd in the first four primary Rasas 
such as Sihgdra etc. Ilien I ho nature of its experience being included in those of 
the first fcnii, it d<x*s not ri‘quire a separate statement. 

The.s<' views are refuted by .Abhinava in the cx>urse of exposition of his own 
theory. 
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(2) The view of Santa based on ar'^thtr conception of Satna. 

Still others, who have nol’ced the verse of Bharata “ Svam Svam nimittam ” 
etc. assert that nature of Santa is common to all Rasas. For. all other Rasas 
arise from, the unaffected state of mind duo t® the specific caust\s o.fi. ^fhj^Sra from 
beautiful women in befitting situation. Acewding to them, thereiore. the basic 
mental slate of Santa is the state of min* bt^fore the rise c^f any affttlion due*to 
external causes. 

This view, Abhinava says, is not very different frem his own. Titere is jasi 
a slight difference. It consists in the fact that while, according j the oj^wo'ent, it 
is the absence of affection preceding all affections. .According t«' .Abhinava. it ^s 
the freedom from affections consequent on the destniction thereof, ifie latlef- jx>sj 
tion is sound inasmuch as it has the snoport ol Patanjali ^\ho says “ Vitaraga jan 
madarsanat.'* 


AbHINAVAGI I'TA’s riJFX>'a' OF ^.'\NTA 
Tin self as the Sthdyhi iof Santa. 

The realisation of the Ultimate is the only mean,-, U) tiberaiion. iheiefore. when 
the latter is to be presented as the he’^o s objeci of attainment the former has ne- 
cessarily to be presented as the Sthayin. 'Hie realistition of the Ultimate is no- 
thing but the realisation of the Self. In the lealisjition ol the Self, the 
latter (Self) does not appear as a distinct object a,s in the ca.se >1 the objective 
cognition through .-Senses on the empirical level. This jynnt is discmsH*d in hi- 
commcnlar>^ on “ Matrasparsastii " etc. (Bli. G. Ch. 2. W LA). The word Talt- 
vajhdna, therefore, accxmding to luni, means notlung but the Sc'lf itself as pun' 
knowledge and pure bliss and free from all determinate experiences. Such Self is 
the Sthayin of Santa. 

Me replies to an anticipated objection that it will mean going against llu* au- 
thority of Bharata, who does nowhere mention the Self as the Sthayin of Santa, as 
follows ; — 

It should not Ix' nnuitioned as Sthayin like Rati etc For, tht' latter are .sjX)- 
ken of as Sthdyins. because they are comparatively more jK*rmatt»’nt than tlie tran- 
sient emotions inasmuch as they affect the sell s*) long as the situation resiKUisible for 
their rise perisi.sts. They are to the Sedf what a picture is to tiie picture board. 

he Self as such is the most permanent of all the Sthdyhn. Hiis relegates all the 
basic mental stales such as Kali to the ix>sition of the V yabhiedrins. Us permanence 
is natural and rc’al but not comparative. It therefore, unnecessary to mentif c it 
separately in tlic list of Sthayin for iK)body includes the genus in counting the 
pans of a thing which is subsumed under it. 

The aforesaid argument disposes of the objection that tile assumption of a 
separate Sthayin of Santa will increase the accept<-d numbei ol forty nine Bhavas. 

Why is Tattvajhdna fntntioned separately ? 

As to the question, why is Tattvajhdna mentioned .v»[)aralely by itr*?ll he re- 
plies that because it is aesthetically experieiiceable in a manner distinct from that 
in which Rati etc. are experienced. It is sc'parately mentioned for the additional 
reason that just a.s Rati etc. in all their purity are e.xpcMienceabie on the empirical 
level so is not the pure Self. Even that indeterminate exjxtricnce of the Self, that 
a Yogin has after the rise from Sarnddhi, is not altogether free from all kinds of 
alfectioii. It is, how-ever. unimportant to di.scu.s.-; this question here For, even if 
we accept the Self in its purity as experienceable on the empirical level, it does not 
affect our position. For Bharata in his enumeration of the l>asic pt^rmanent states 
of the mind does not mention all such mental 4ates as (an possibly be represented 
as permanent, because all of them are not necessary in the rise of the accepted 
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types of the aesthetic experience. His object in mentioning them separately as 
Stliayins ia' only this that they may not be misconceived as definable in terms of 
the definition of the V yabhicdrin. In the case of the Self however, there is no 
possibility of such a misconception.^ Hence it is not included in the general list 
of Sthayins. This justifies the text of Bharat a which mentions the Bhfivas to be 
forty-nine . 

Why does Bharala use the word $ama arid not Nirveda. 

As to the question why docs Bharata substitute ^ama for Tattvajhdna as the 
^thdyin of ^dnta, his reply is that it is not because there is the possibility of the 
pure^Self being l(X)ked upon as transient, nor because it is incapable of giving rise to 
the aesthetic experience, nor even because it is not fit to be presented as Sthdyin 
but because he wants to fx)int out that Santa is not distinct state of mind, but the 
Self itself. 

The case with the word ‘.Nirveda’ is, however, different. In the context of 
Santa it cannot be similar in its nature to that which arises from such distinct 
situation as the poverty. And only that which is similar in nature to the original 
conaption of a wwd, though it may be due to a different cause, is to be represent- 
ed by the word standing for the original conception. For instance, Rati, etc. which 
arc similar in nature to the original conceptiohs of these words, though due to differ- 
ent causes, are represented by the same words. Nirveda, therefore, because it is 
intended to mean a very different thing from whal it originally means, is not the 
right word to stand for the basic mental state in the context of the Santa. Hence 
it is not mentioned by Bharata as a substitute for Tattvajhdna. 

Thus Tattvajhdna and Sdtna mean the Self itself, because they represent the 
very nature of the St'lf. That Sdma is the very nature of the Self is made clear by 
the fact that a person, who has realised the Self in all its purity through undisturb- 
ed Samadhi, experiences Santa even after the rise from Samddhi, in spite of the 
rise of impurities in the form of mental affection.-;. This view is supported by Pa- 
tanjali who says 5 “ Pra^«mtavahita Saihskarat.” 

Other constituents of Santa. 

As for the constituents of ^nta other than the Slhdyin. Abhinava holds that 
all the transient states of mind, whether empirical or not, may be represented as 
its V yabhiedrins. All the Anuhhdvas of the said mental state.s coupled wath Varna 
and Niyama may be presenetd as its Anuhhdvas as also those which are spoken of as 
Svabhat dhhinava in the three chapters dealing with the Ah^ikdbhinayas of Updhgd- 
hhinayas. Such Abhinayas arc given the epithet “ Svabhava ” for the simple rea- 
son that Santa only is their sphtTe. Its ]'ibhdvas arc the favour of the God and so on. 

Other Sthdyirts in the context of Santa. 

Rati etc. are experienced in the context ol Santa as being on the verge of des- 
truction. But they are never prcdominently experienced as is eagerness in the con- 
text of loN'e in sei>aratum or even in union and so on. P'or just as in disgust,, wdiich 
involve.-, a state quite opposite to that involved in attachment, eagerness etc. arc 
never experienc'cd so cTinnot be the growing love in Sdma. 

There is, however, clost*r relationship between Santa and Utsdha, consisting in the 
effort arising from desire to do good to others and therefore synonymous with pity 
idayd). For, a person who has attained all that is attainable, is naturally to work 
for others It is Ixxause of this that some speak of it as Daydvlra and others as 
Dharmat/ira. 
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Discussion on i^asa in the Nagananda 

It cannot be objected ii. this context that enthusiasm (ULidha'\ arises from 
egoistic consciousness but Santa is fi^ec from sjich consciousness. F(»r. even the op- 
posite is not altogether unfit to be presented as tne Vyabhiedrin, k»r instance, 
Nirveda in Rati. In, fact, in the Ndgdnanda, Santa is found together with Vtadha 
as in “ ^yyasadvala ’■ etc. There is? no condition marked b\' total absence of en- 
thusiasm. For, in the absence of will and effort a person would be no better than 
a stone. And just because tht persons who have attained tlie highest peaw and 
have realised the highest, have nothing more to do for themseiv . 'herefore. their 
parting with all their possession is not inconsistent with Sdma. 

As for the teaching “ Protect thy b<^dy ” it enjoins the protection of such lx)dies 
as have still to attain their objective. So far as the men of renunnation are con 
cerned, they have nothing to do vilh the piolection of iheit bodies. They have soi ,e- 
how to give up their bodies. For the instruction to a man of renunciation is that 
he should end his bexly by falling into fire, water oi pit . The jrst thing :o do 

hr him is, therefore, to sacrifiev his body for the sake of others. 

The objection that Jdmutavahana etc. have no peiieci selt-eontiol does nut 
affect our position. For, what we are trying to establish is that they had realist'd 
the Ultimate. And this they had surely done, lor those who idenlily lhems<‘lves 
with their bixlies and so prize them above all things, can never staciilieo them k»r 
the sake of others as a matter of religious duly. 

As regards the sacrifice of the body in tht baltle-fii'ld. it may be siiitl that it 

is not totally selfless. For, a warrior is prompted to do so with the object of de- 

icating the enemy. Similarly in the ease of the sacrifice of the body by lall itom ti 
cliff, the desire to get a very much better body is jm'domimnlly pres(‘nl . 

Hence all the self-less efforts for the g<H>d ol otliers, liom iinpatiing insliue- 
lions to others to the* sacrifice ol thi' body for the siike of othns, ate not incon- 
sistent with Sdma. Jimutavahana etc., therelore, were men of self-realisation. And 
such men. according to both Sajti and Snirli attain liberation, irrt sjxxlive of the 
stage of life in which they may be*. 'I'lierc are. however, to be found instances of 
men of self-realisation such as Ikidhisaltva who, because^ of the intention of doing 
good to Olliers with the object of attaining religious merit iherelrom. have got the 
befitting bodies. 

It cannot be said that il in tlic Sdgananda also it i-. \'ira that is prim c ly 
presented, Santa ceases to lx‘ a Hasa. For, the resthetic exiHiiencc is possible from 
a Sthdyin, even when it is presented as ocaii>ying a befitting subordinate ixisition, 
as for instance from the obedience lather’s order by Rama, which (xnipies a 
subordinate positkm to Mra. In the Ndgdnanda, therefore Santa is a subordinate 
Rasa, because the objectives attained by the hero arc Dhaima, Art ha and Kama. 
With this very objert in view the sage while defining Ndfaka as ‘ Rddhivilasadi- 
bhirgunih ” has said that in drama prosix*rity and enjoyment are to lx* primarily 
presented as leading to one of the tw^o objects of human life. Art ha and Kama. 
which bring about the identification of all. This is also the reason why the sage 
does not mention tiic phj^sical action accompanying the Santa. 'Fhc view, therefore, 
that there is no .Santa Rasa, because the sage dfx*s not mention any jdtyangakas of 
it, is not sound. Thus it is proved that in the Ndgdnanda the enthusiasm charac- 
terised by pity is the dfiief Sthdyin. 

That Vyabhicarins come in tlie context of f^ma according to tht' (Xcasion i.s 
a view, which has the support of Patanjali who says " TacdiidreijU *' cU. Dins the 
view, that Sama is characterised by freedom from action and, therefore, there can 
be no Anubhavas of it, has been refuted 
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No doubt §ama at its hiRhest stage is not fit for presentation, because then the 
mind is free from all affection. But the same is the case with Rati and Saka etc. 

As for the identification of the audience with the focus of the situation of 
^dnta, there is no doubt about it that those who have the residual traces of the 
Tattvajhdna get identififed. This is supported by the authority of Bharata who 
sdys " Mok^ capi virngitniih 

The question “ how eviulld the aesthetic experience of Vira, etc. be possible on 
the presentation of ^dnta'' is baseless. For, whenever §ama is presented, Srngdra 
or Vira, as leading to the attainment of one of the objects of human life, has neces- 
}<arily to be presented along with it. The aesthetic experience of Srngdra etc. there- 
fore,* depends upon that of the ^dnta. Even in the case of Prahasana, wherein 
Udsya is primarily presented, the experience of Hdsya depends upon that Rasa 
which is presented akjng with it. 

Thus the existence of ^dnta Rasa is established in every way. 

Manuscript Authority. 

The view that 5>aiUa is the ninth Rasa is supported by old manuslcripts wherein 
aftei ' Sthayibhfivan rasatvamupane§yamah ^nta Rasa is found defined as 
“ Santo niima ^masthayibhavatmakab ” etc. All Rasa experience is very much 
like that of ^dnta. For, it is nothing but the experience of self free from all limi- 
tation. And ^dnla io' nothing more or less than that. The empirical objects are 
never the contents of aslhetic experience, because it consists in the predominance 
of self-consciousness free from all limiting conditions. This freedom comes from 
freedom from objective affections. 'The difference between Mnta and other sesthetic 
experiences is only this that in the latter case the Self is affected by tlie innate 
tendencies such asi love etc. It is just because ^dnla is involved in all Rasas that it 
is mentioned by the sage first of all. 

Thk naturk of aesthetic experience of Santa. 

just as the white string, whereon gems of different kinds are l(x)sely and thinly 
strung, shines in and through them, so docs the pure Self through the basic mental 
states such as Rati and Utsdha which affect it. The aesthetic experience of Bdnta, 
consists in the cxj)eriencc of the Self as free from the entire net of painful experiences 
which are due to the external expectations, and therefore is blissful state of identity 
with the Universal. It is the experience of Self in one of the .stages on the way 
to perfect Self-realisation. 

Such a state of the Self when pre.-JL'nted eitlur on the stage or in poetry, and 
therefore univeisaliscd. is resjx)nsible for the arousal of a mental condition which 
brings the Uansccndental blis^. 



MISCELLANEA 

« 

A NOTE ON SAMANYA BHASAVIJNANA 

I am very grateful to Dr. Siddheshwai Varma for his very kind review of my 
Hindi book Samdnyia bhd^dvijndna. He and Dr. S. K, CHATTER.n are the doyens 
ot living Indian Linguisticians, so any appreciation from eiiht of iJhem always 
an encouragement. A. word of explanation, however, ^^ppears oe necessary rf 
garding his criticism. I readily admit the force of observation in item 1. the 
absence of a detailed table of contents and of a subject -index. .>ome kind friends 
had announced the publication rather early and so I was pestered by mart} students 
when the book was passing through the last stages of print trig. Even my p’-oof- 
sheets were not spared ! Hence this shortcoming which will be made up in the next 
edition. Improvements suggested in items HI, VII, XI, XII. > » . X\'l, XX also 
will be incorporated in the next edition. As to iUms 11, VIII, IX, X, XIH, XV, 
XXI and XXH, I hold opinions diff'Tcnt from Dr Varma’s. But this is not the 
place for a detailed discussion. Kegarding technical terms, I ma}' say that my 
association with the Hindustani Committee' of Bihar convinced me that the prcsiml 
material of Hindi can in no way prove sufficient, and that we sly 11 have to borrow^ 
when necessary. I decided to borrow from Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrits rather than 
from other languages, Asiatic or Kuroix'an. I consider this to be the soundest 
policy for all 'Indian languages. 

Allahabad, Babii Ram Saksena. 

THE METHODOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE CONCEPT OF 
’ ETHNO-PSYCHOLOGY ' IN MODERN LINGUISTICS 

There are certain languages whose phonological features might present pat 
terns like the two illustrative languages of C and D of Sarir'. At first sight we 
might be tempted to speculate genetically with regard to these languages and a>n- 
clude on general principles that the pattern resemblance Ixtwetm them is an index 
of genetic relationship-. But we must b* very guarded in yielding to this tempta- 
tion, for only a veiy small number of phonological features among languages which 
might present patterns like C' and I> can really go to establish genetic relauonship 
between the languages under discussion. Again while a majority of regular paral- 
lellisms in conrrete morpliological systems or in coherent parts cA them might go to 
establish genetic relationship between any two languages, a certain very small num- 
ber of regular parallelism^* in concrete morphological systems (as w'ell as perhaps 
a few gemeral mmphologkal {nacedures also) may not indicate genetic rclationsliip 
between the languages under discussion and therefore are necessarily beyond the 
comparative metliod. It follows, therefore, as a corollary that all that appear a.s 
very regular parallelisms even in the concrete morphological systems cannot be 
taken as definite criteria for the determination of the genetic relationship between 
any two languages i.e. there may be a small re.siduum (however small it be) among 
what on the surface appear to be very regular parallelisms even in the features (fea- 
tureri which are not general procedures as inflexion or deflexion, but concrete forms 
found actually existing) belonging to the concrete morphological systems -where 
we cannot at all operate with the tool of the comparative method. It is no doubt 
possible too that even some general procedures of morphology might perhaps belong 

1. See Sapi*, Sound Patitrn.s m l.anguage, JMnguage Vol. I. ]92.‘>, p. 40. 

2. Sapir, Ibid, p, 47. 
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to this realm.'* Thus we are able to abstract from the entire range of linguistic phe- 
nomena available for objective study, certain phonological features and certain 
very special morphological features (to which it may be possible to add a very spe- 
cial type of syntactical features also> where the operational efficiency of the com- 
fiaralive method might be questioned. This region might be well defined as the 
realm of “ Ethno-Psychology Linguistic phenomena belonging to this realm 
require a deeper psychological explanation.^ The term “ ethno-psychology ” must 
not lead anyone to suppose that a correlation between race and language is sought 
to be established. It is a fundamental and governing idea in modem linguist- 
ics that such a correlation does not exist. Certain speech phenomena among un- 
relate/l families of languages do strikingly reveal certain deep-rooted mental habits 
of the difTerent spt^cx'h rommunitiesf. It is these mental habits which are com- 
prised under the term “ ethno-psychology.” 

We proceed to give below some examples by way of illustration : 

I. Some possible examples of phonological parallelisms ( semantc, phonetic paral- 
lelisms). 6 

1. Jingle formation (Sf-e C. R. S.an'k.aran and G, S. Gai, "Some Ethno- 
psycho-logical Featun^s in Dravidian,” Hull. D C R 1, Vol. II, p. 209) 

2. Protliesis (Se(* C. R. Sankakak ancf G. S. (iAi, ibid. p. 210) 

These are instances of semanto-phonetic parallelisms very interesting to the 
students of psychological linguistics. For in.'>'tance, the changes * ai > yaru * who, 
ill Kannada and primitive Dravidian * h\ > * yew > Tamil ydn ‘ I ’ might have 
been due to the excessive concentration and the consequent emphasis of articula- 
tory and p^vchic energy on these words by tin* spc'akers of the old language under 
discussion. In other words, the initial strong dynamic accent, we find in these 
words, might have been diu* to an irnsistible subjective intention'* and this dynamic 
accent inevitably might in its turn have led to the objective refraction by intro- 
ducing the phoneme y initially. 

Here it must be lx>rne in mind that it might be also a purely chance coinci- 
dence that there are dose* resemblances between certain speech-forms belonging to 
unrelated languages, Tht^st^ need not necessarily belong to the realm of "ethno- 
j)sych(>logy ” eg. llie F'ox Magi ‘big’ seems to correspond to l^tin Mag-nus. 
and Fox yd-' go', and Skt. yd; site “if he, she be” (auxiliary, Latin sit 

F(>X"~‘.s», -t , -c- ; Lat. s-i-t) , Fox -guni- ‘day’, and Turkish gun-. These may be 
merely chance cxwncidences as T. Michelson points out." To this category might 
belong als<> pioto-I>ravidian ‘ en and Magyar en ( 1st person pronoun singular).^ 

II Some possible examples of regular parallelisms in conaete morphological 
forms : 

1. Middle Demonstrative : 

he'e or he- in Tonka wa vSeems to be the middle Demonstrative^ and Coeur De’ 

2. No doubt modern students of linguistics (of course' following the orthodox 
comparative method) like GrAFF {Language and Languages, p. 351) recognize that 
legular parallelisms in concrete morphological systems’ or in coherent parts of them 
only generally go to establish the genetic relationship between any two languages. 

4. That certain linguistic phenomena require a deeper psychological expla- 
nation is( quite evident by the very ust^ of stich special nomenclatures as ” the emo- 
tional dative in Latin ci ’’ lE, W. F.ay. CX) 195, section 33) and “the infinitive 
of excitement in l.atin " (E. W Fay, AJP. 49. 1919. p. 418) . See also our paper. 
Bull. D C R L Vol. II. mo. p. 208. f . n. I a 

5. See Graff, op. cii. p. 277. 6. Cf. Graff. Op. cit. p. 182. 

7. Jour.. Washington .Academy of Science, Vol. 9, p, 230 ff. and .American 
Journ. of Phil. Vol. 40. 1919, p. 320. 

8. C . R. Sankaran. Bull. D C R I. Vol. 1 1939. p. 98. 

9. See. Handbook of American Indian languages, ed. by Fraiu Boas, part 3, 
19>3'38. p. 124. 
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Alene too seems to possess the middle demonstrative^'^. Dravidian and Santali 
too have the middle demonstrative'^. 

2. Inclusive and Exclusive First Person Plural 

It is interesting to note here that the distinction between the indusive and ex- 
clusive first person plural (an “ eihno-psyrhologtcal jecturc— common to many un- 
related languages) cannot be posited in ihe proto-Diavidian iur this distinction 
docs not seem to be linked up (within the E>ravidian freld) with any other gram- 
matical phenomenon'-'. The middle demonstrative element u on the other hand, 
can be traced to the proto-Dravidian. for not only i', is possi ;lo U> discf ^’er its 
trace in almost all the Dravidian languages (and partiailarly piesence in Hie. 
rary languages like Kannada and Tamil can be traced in various periods", bu*. alNO 
Decause of its possible psychological coomclion with another jihenornenoii belonging 
to the realm of verb-moq>holog>’‘ in the ivvo imp'.>rlant Dravidian langiiagt . Kan 
jiada and Tamil'"'. 

3. The Distinction of nouns as ‘ living ' aivJ ' dead ' word- 

In Yuchik too, this distinction between ‘animate and inajiiinale ‘ nrtnvs to 
exist."' Tamil has this distinction*". 

4. Recognition of kinds and degri-cs of tx^rsonaiity* ^ 

III. Some possible cxample.-v of Syntai tical parallelisms : 

1. Compositional stringing of verbal stems standing grammatically in one line.'*' 

2. Functional Syncretism.-'*. 

3. Comi.yiunding with the finite verb, words dt-notin.e ihe limbs (4 llie lx>dy'" . 

4. Dative of kinship -. 

The concept of Primeval Relationship ha.s’ at its basis the assumption of gene- 
tic relationship of the Ihe-historic languages ( Reoonstrutled Vrsfnache) . The as- 
sumption that the prchistorii* languages were wholly unrelated lies at the basis ol 
the concept of hoi rowing. 'I'hese were the (oncepts of tlie early Neo-(lrammarians. 
But what at first sight sr?ems tor be the most difficult assumption which crudely 
put would read something like the following- “ certain pre-historic languages were 
neither wholly related nor wholly mnelated ” seems to be the only assumption that 
explains satisfactorily certain lacis found in primitive languages which have hap- 
pily survived to this day. In the complex world of actual linguistic history, there 
cannot be drawn sharp lin< s between s(>me pre- historic languages as certain linguis- 
tic fads do not work out along neatly schematic lines-*, 'rhis* is t>articularly point- 
ed out by the investigations of eminent scholars like Hugo Sciu.*CHARrxr, Franz 
Boas and C. C. Uhlenbeck-'. 

Wc have already jxiinled out following Malinowski ' \ that " Elbrnr-psycholo- 
glcal ’’ features require a deeper explanation than any which would confine iisc'lf to 


10. Cf. ibid., p. 656. 

11, Se-e our paper in the Indian Linguistics, \’ol. VII. 1939. pp. 242 250 es- 


pecially p. 246 for Santali. 

12. See our paper “Some Elhno-psychological Features in Dravidian/' p. 210 
and also G. S. Gai, Bull., D C R I \ol. I, p. 411. 

13. See C. R. Sankaran, Bull., D C R L Vol. I. 1939, p. 99 

11. See our paper in the Indian Linguistics, V'^ol. VH, pp. 242 .50. 

15. See our paper, Indian Linguistics, Vol. Vll, f n 7 pp. 244-45 and alsr> 
pp. 249.50, 

16. Cf. Wagner, Handbook, of American Indian Jjinguages, pt. 3, 1938, p. 341. 

17. See our paper, “Elhno-psychological Features in Dravidian", p. 2f)8. 1. 
n. la. Bull. D C R I. Vol. II. 1940. 

18. See our parser referred to above p. 211 
See our paper Bull.. D C R I Vol. II, p. 208. 

See ibid, pp. 209-10. 21. See ihid. p. 209 22. Se<‘ Ibid p 210 

See E. Sapir, Language, Vol. I. 1925. p. 47. 

See our paper in the Bull., D C R L, Vol. II. 1940. p, 208. 


19. 

20 . 

23. 

24. 
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merely Grammatical relation. Indeed on the basis of psychological analysis alone cer- 
tain difficulties associated with what appear to be exclusively linguistic problems 
could be solved^'®. 

A. L, Kroeber and C. D. CnftETiEN-^ have attempted to clearly demonstrate 
that strictly quantitative methods could be applied for the determination of the 
degree of similarity of genetically related languages included in any one family. 
Their application of stativStical methods^*^ very remarkably appear not merely to 
confirm the results already arrived at by the comparative method (which is the bed- 
rock of linguistics) but also the view held by scholars like E. H. Sturtevant 
fwho take their stand on the usual comparative method) that Hittite is cognate with 
the PIE itself^’’. Thus it appears that the validity of the application of the sta- 
tistical method to purely linguistic phenomena seems to be effectively demonstrated. 
It is therefore only the next logical step that one should think of using this tool of 
statistics for the study of convergence (i.e. an inquiry into how Wten unrelated 
languages indetx^ndently de/elop similar feature)^", "i'lie orthodox comparative 
method d<x*s certainly fail to operate in this region as it has undoubtedly failed 
until very recently when primeval relationship’ and borrowing’ were thought to 
be entirely two distinct concepts''. We therefore are led to believe that the prob- 
lem of Eilhno-pj^chological features bristles with an immense possibility in that it 
might be fruitful to apply the rigorous statistical methods for the disco^^ery of the 
fundamental psychological laws governing human speech which we have already 
envisaged'^’. To this end the problem will have a methodological importance. 

It has (X-airred to usi that in order to further ensure the validity of this pro- 
cedure suggested by us in exploring this region of ‘ ethno-psychology ”, we must first 
examine the statistical technique applied to linguistic phenomena by Kroeber and 
Chretien themselves. So one of us with a mathematician friend have been re-exa- 
mining the data of Krokber and Chretien by separating morphology from phono- 
logy and finding out their separate coefficients. This analysis is showing signs of 
practically deranging Kroeber-Chr^tien coefficients and has already tempted us' to 
think that not only is ouf suggestion of applying a perfected statistical technique to 
the region we define as that of ethno-psychology ” is worth pursuing but also that we 
will get many new idea?.' in quite an unexpected manner about many a linguistic phe- 
nomenon (with strictly objective standards) of which it has been so far vSupposed 
that the comparative method has said almost the last word. But as this re-exami- 
nation of KltOEBER-CHRkTiEN method is not yet over and when completed will be 
presented in a separate paper'"-, we refrain from saying anything on that subject 
just at present.^'. 

Poona, C. R. Sankaran, 

G. S. Gai. 


26. C. R. Sankaran, Bull., D C R L, Vol I. p. 100 f. n. 1. 

27. A. L. KWOI-3ER and C. D. CHRfrriEN. Umguage, Vol. 13, 1937, pp. 83- 
103. Also Language, Vol, 45, 1939, p. 71. See also C. D. CHRf:TiEN, Univ., Calif., 
Publication in Linguistics Vol. I. No. 2. pp. 11-20. 

28. A. L. Kroeber and C. D. CHRfrriEN. Language, Vol. 15, pp. 69-71. 

29. Witness for instance. E. H. STi'RTtrvANT’s paper in Language. Vol. 15, 
1939, pp. 11-19. 

30. A. I.. Kroeber and C. D. CHR^rrIE^^ “The Statistical Technique and 
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Chinese Frescoes : A study of three Wall-Paintings of the Thirteemh Centura' by 
William Charles White. (Museuh. Siudies, Number 3). University 6f 
Toronto Press, Toronto, Canada, i940. Pp. xvii, 230. Price $ 4.00, 76 illuS' 
trations. 

The present work is cona'med with three large lemp'e frcsioes, now in the 
Chinese Collection of the Royal Ontario Museum, which orig la^'y came frorA 
South Shamsi, and are considered as dating to the thirteenth century a.p. As the 
author expressly states, thesti studies aie based on objeas or material in the col- 
lections of the Museum, mainly with the geneial public in nund, and ihertfoie 
keeping at minimum data of a technical nature^, or extensive foot-notes and refe- 
rences. This popular objectixe and method has been purposely eruokne^ to enable 
the public of the West to comprehend the background and a‘^va,(iati(nis oi these 
museum objec\^ in a generally accurate manner and to stimulate them to fuither 
and more extensive enquiiy thereby. Wo can endoise this statement by our own 
personal reactions to the volume and suggest to the museums in this country the 
following up of this nietlKxl with reference to our own art r>bjects. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part, consisting of the general 
introduction, contains 11 chapters : Chinese Wall-paintings, 2. Existing Chine^w 
Frescoes. 3. Technique, 4. The Hi.-.lorical Back ground, S. Location and Date, 6. 
Ix)cal Investigations, 7. Contemp<^rary Wooden Figures, 8 Wu Tao-tzu, the Master, 
9 Buddhist Paradist's, 10. Stellar Deilies and 11. Mailed Warrior Types. Part U 
consists of a description of the 'I'hree Frescot's. The Paradise of Maitreya, The 
Lord of the Northern Dippc'r and TTie Lord of the Southern Dipper. Of the 76 
illustrations of figures and the frontispiece, lour are colour reproductions and the 
rest are half-tone. Ilie Index is very helpful. 

The letter-press, binding, and (he reproductions of the illusi ration?*’ arc of the 
highest possiole merit and lease nothing to be desired. 11 Musi'ums can produce 
sucli general studies wherein are gathered i(»gcther and coordinated the information 
already a\ai]ab!e thiougli the scholarly and stx'cialised labours of others, thus bring- 
ing wathin the reach of intelligent persons the most authentic information on the 
particular objectives, they will seriously vie with the Universities in instilling a 
spirit of inquiry and eiitical a{?i)rt*ciation of the exhibits displa>'vd in these rent 
rally unappreciated buildings. This is particularly tiue (4 our owm country where 
such aids to appreciation, and we may be permitted to add ; ‘ critical appreciation’ 
ol the art objects preserved in muvseums all over, arc few and far between. 

S, M. K. 


Studies in the History of Culture : The Disciplines of I he Humanities. Publisficd 
for the Conference of Secretaries of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties by the George Banta I^jblishmg Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1942. 
Pp. viii, 331. 

According to the Foreword of Percy W. Long, the Chairman Of the Conlerena* 
of Secretaries and editor of this book, the twenty-one papers in this volume form 
the body of a tribute presented to Waldo Gifford Leund, Director of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned S<K’ieues, in recognition of his di.-Ainguished services to the 
history of culture and to the ccKjperation of the humanities. They were choaen for 
each Society by its Seaetary' in consultation with its delegates, the design being to 
present an example of each discipline, ^often in its relation with another diiripkne. 
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Within a short review it is not possible to enter into detailed questions arising out 
of this volume. 

The table of contents is significant and explains the full scope of the volume 
under review, Campbell Bonner for the American Philological Association begins 
the volume with a paper entitled ‘ Eyes That See and Ears That Hear Then 
fbllow the renuiining papers as under : W, F. Albright (for the Society of Bib- 
lical Literature and Exegesis). 'The Role of Canaanites in the history of Civili- 
zation; E. A. SpeisehI (American Oriental Society): Some Sources of Intellectual 
and Social Progress in the Ancient Near East ; George Sarton (American Philos- 
ophical Society) : Eskualhcrria ; Robert P. B. Lake^ (American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences) : The Monetary Reform of Anastasius I and Its Economic Implica- 
tions ; George C. Miles (American Numismatic Society): Tutus'h, Ephemeral Sul- 
tan; E. K. Rand (Mediaeval Academy of America): ITie Metamorphosis of 
Ovid in Le R(man de la Rose; Robert B. Hall (Association of American Geogra- 
phers) : The Road in Old Japan ; W. A. Neilson (Modern Language Association 
of America) : On Milton’s Conception of Poetry ; Gilbert Chinard (American His- 
torical Association) : Montesquieu’s historical Pessimism ; Leonar/J BiXiOMFlELD 
(Linguistic S<K'iely of America): Philosophical Asp>ects of Language; Franz Boas 
(American Anthropological Association): Language and Culture; W. B. Djns- 
MOOR (Archaeological Institute of America): The Correlation of Greek Archaeology 
with History ; F. H. Knight (American Economic Assexiation : Some Notes on 
the Economic, Interpretation of History ; W. F. Ck'.BURN (American Sociological 
Society): Invenlionv, Pop\ilation and History; Randolph G, Adams (Bibliographi- 
cal Society of America): Iconography of Old Detroit; R. W. G. Vail (American 
Antiquarian Society) : M(H)dy’s School oj Good Manners : a Study in American 
Colonial Eliquetle ; Joes S. RkevivS (American Society of International l>aw): In 
Icrnational Law in a Troubled World; C. J. Ducasse (American Philosophical 
Asscx'ialion) ; John Ilerschd’s Philosophy of Science ; Chauncey D. Leake (His- 
tory of Science Society) ; Science Implies Freedom ; and Josei>h P. CHAMBiiKLAiN 
(American Political Science Ass<xiation) : Cex)peration in the Study of Political 
Stience . 

This coopezative etlort on the pait of the learned societies in America effected 
through their Council of Ix'arned Sexieties happily demonstrates that unity of 
sciences in the domain o( knowledge which other American Universities and Learn- 
ed Societies ara trying to establisli through a series of very learned monographs 
and books. The names of the contributors arc a sufficient guarantee for the high 
standard attained by this vohune which is itself a fitting tribute to Director Leland 
who has contributed so largely to the co-operative efforts of the Council of which 
he was so long the leading member. No similar institute or council seems to 
exist in other countries, cxxxdinating the activities of all the scientific bodies in the 
country as a whole. Of coursii'. bodies like the British Academy or the various Aca- 
demics in pre-War Eurojx* may have served a similar purpose. But there is some- 
thing in this Council of Learned Societies worth emulating in other countries in 
the world, and this concrete illustration sliows the all round value of the Disci- 
plines of the Humanities which touch so many sides of the cultural life of the 
world. More intensive and practical studies of this cultural life are needed today 
than ever before in the history of humanity, for when human values' are in the 
melting pot and rank destruction of all that is sacred and dear to every human 
hiring is going on in this global war with unprecedented ferocity, a reassessment c( 
all the past cultural values in terms of tlie future of humanity is as great a necessity 
as the other branches of science which have an immediate, practical and commer 
dal value. 


S. M. K. 
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